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THIS IS A *“‘REQUEST’’ BOOK. 

Over the years, readers of the London Evening 
Standard and The Tatler, both of whose cookery cor- 
respondent I have been for a long time, have asked me 
for a book of my recipes—‘‘so much more convenient 
than press cuttings’. Always, I promised that, one day, 
I would produce one, but the days, the years, move on 
with disconcerting speed. Now, however, at long last, 
I have kept my word. 

I received my first lessons in cookery in a convent in 
the west of Canada, where I was a boarder. Cookery 
was not in the curriculum, but my father decided that an 
academic education for his daughter was not enough. 
To his mind, it would be a “‘disaster’’ if she did not learn 
to cook. He therefore arranged with the Mother 
Superior that I should spend so many hours, each week, 
in the kitchen where the French sister in charge was of 
chef class. 

Catering was certainly diverse. I learned a little of 
everything and, I like to think, a lot of some things. 
I was the only cookery pupil. In due course, I had to 
write out the various recipes, and that was the beginning 
of what eventually led to the writing, for publication, of 
very, very many more. 

I suppose that, since those early days, I must have 
cooked and served thousands of different dishes—some 
simple, some a little more elaborate and some “‘exotic”’ 
in that they are of foreign origin, but all within the scope 
of the home cook. This is a modest collection of them. 


In the space available, I have tried to pack in a suffi- 
cient variety of recipes to make an adequate repertoire 
of dishes. 

In many of the recipes, the directions are given in 
great detail. This is for the benefit of beginner-cooks. 
For them, too, the ingredients in each recipe are listed 
in the order in which they are used. I think that the pub- 
lishers have set them out in a most attractive manner. 

What are the qualities of a good cook? First, I would 
say, a liking for the job. Next, orderliness (more than 
ever important these days, since so many women have 
jobs to do away from home). And then imagination. 
This last can lead to inspiration. Given a basic recipe, 
the imaginative-inspired cook can adapt it in many 
different ways to produce new dishes of all kinds. She 
will not tinker with a classic dish if it is to be served 
under its accepted name, but, seeing the possibilities, 
she can “‘play about’’ with others, substituting this for 
that and, perhaps, adding something else. In many 
dishes indeed, imagination can be a most important 
ingredient. 

Lucky is anyone who has a flair for flavour, the 
supreme gift for any ambitious cook. She or (almost as 
often) he who possesses this gift may dare to “‘interfere”’ 
with dishes in a way the cook who works to rule would 
never dream of doing. 

And now a word of appreciation. While the ‘bricks 
and mortar’, as it were, are mine, I must thank Doreen 
Chaundy for the building of this book. It is she who has 
put it into shape. In terms of my other love, music, I have 
been the soloist—and Doreen has conducted me. 


London, ) 
September, 1963 


HORS-D’OEUVRE CAN CONSIST OF ONE ITEM— 
sliced tomatoes dressed with oil and sprinkled with 
chopped chives or parsley; sliced cucumber in sweetened 
mild dill vinegar; hard-boiled eggs dressed with true 
mayonnaise—or they can be a variety of dishes, com- 
prising vegetables, fish, eggs and meat, as simple or 
exotic as you please. Most of the items can be bought, 
ready to serve, or requiring only a little titivating, at the 
delicatessen departments of the stores. 

It is a good idea to have a selection of such foods on 
hand—if only against the “dropping-in’’ of friends. 
They make it possible to turn a normally satisfying meal 
into one more in the epicurean realm. 

There is an old saying that if the first and last courses 
are perfect, one may be forgiven for a main course which 
is not up to standard. Don’t believe it; it isn’t true. Just 
the same, to put your guests into a mellow mood by a 
good start to the meal is sound psychology. 

Hors-d’oeuvre, in France, have become the intro- 
duction to lunch and are not served at dinner in the 
home—just as soup is served at dinner, not at lunch. 

Whatever we serve as hors-d’oeuvre, let us remember 
that they give us the opportunity to offer a pleasing con- 
trast in the colours of the items chosen. 


Here are suggestions for simple hors-d’oeuvre variés: 


1. 


Sardines 

Egg mayonnaise 

Sliced tomatoes 

Mixed sausages 

Olives (plain and/or stuffed) 
Paté 

Anchovies 

Potato salad 

Radishes 

Salami 

Olives (plain and/or stuffed) 
Paté 

Bismarck herrings 

Russian salad 

Pickled red cabbage 

Pickled pig’s feet (chopped) 
Olives (plain and/or stuffed) 
Paté 

Herring salad 

Shredded celeriac 

Beetroot 

Tunny fish 

Olives (plain and/or stuffed) 
Paté 


The changes can be rung with any of the following, 
all of which can be bought ready to be served: 


Vegetables 
Artichoke bottoms in oil 
Sweet corn kernels or creamed corn 
Cucumbers, salted 
Gherkins , 
Mushrooms in oil 
Onions, silver 
Pimentos (sweet red peppers) 


Anchovies (fillets or whole) 
Brisling 
Caviar — 


Mewitice Bismarck /roll mops|salted 
Salmon, smoked 

Sardines 

Tunny fish 


Meat 
Goose breast, smoked 
Ham, smoked 
Sausages: cervelat/liver/salami 
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Ready-for-the-table patés can also be bought, but 
here are recipes for several different kinds, which 
any hostess can serve with pride, either as part of a 
mixed hors-d’oeuvre or as a complete first course. 
When a separate course, pass crusty French bread or 
toast with it. 


CHICKEN LIVER PATE 


Remove any tissue from the livers and cut off any 
trace of green where the bile has rested. If the liver is 
even. the slightest discoloured, the flavour of the 
finished paté will be bitter. 

Wash the livers and dry them on a cloth. Melt half 
the butter and very gently cook the livers all over in 
it, without browning them and having the insides 
cooked but still pink (about 2 to 3 minutes). Add the 
garlic and thyme and cook for a further 3 minutes at 
a very low temperature. Remove the garlic and 
thyme. Cool, then chop, the livers. Turn into a 
mortar with the remaining butter and pound to a 
paste. (An electric blender will do the job in less than 
a minute.) Season to taste, then blend in the brandy. 

Smooth into a terrine or suitable dish or place in 
small pots and seal the paté with melted butter. In 
a cold larder, this paté will keep for several days or, 
in a refrigerator, for at least a week. 

It is pleasant to dip a teaspoon or dessertspoon in 
hot water, shake off excess, then spoon curls of the 
paté on to slices of rye bread, or pass toast with them. 


DANISH LIVER PATE 


Try to obtain liver with little waste. Cut the liver into 
dice and, after removing any skinny tissue, place it in 
a bowl with the wine vinegar and water to cover. 

Melt the butter and cook the flour in it without 
colouring. Remove and add the milk, keeping back 
a little of it. Stir over a low heat until the flour is 
thoroughly done and the mixture is ready to leave 
the sides of the pan. If it seems a little on the firm 
side, work in the remaining milk. (The holding back 
of this milk is just a precaution against having the 
panada or thick sauce too slack, as it might be if all 
the milk were added in the first place.) Leave to cool. 

Wash and dry the drained liver. Pass it, the diced 
pork and the onion, apple, garlic (if used) and 
anchovy fillets three times through a mincing- 
machine, then through a sieve (though this last may 
be omitted). 

Add the sauce, eggs and seasoning and mix 
thoroughly. (Continued on p. 12) 


Serves 4to5 


-HORS-D’OEUVRE 


} oz. chicken livers 


HORS-D’OEUVRE — 


The paté can now be turned into greased long 
narrow loaf-tins, or terrines or any baking dish or 
dishes you wish to use. Place a bay leaf on top. 
Cover with wetted greaseproof paper. 

Stand the container(s) in a pan of water and bake 
for 1} to 14 hours in a slow oven (275 to 300 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark | to 2). 

The finished paté should be cooked enough but 
have a tendency to be pale pink inside. 

Leave the dish(es) to settle a little, cover with 
weighted board(s) and leave overnight. (This paté is 
always better when made the day before it is required.) 

To unmould: dip in hot water for 10 seconds if the 
paté is in a tin; for up to 30 seconds if it is in a china 
mould. Then turn out. 


SMOKED COD’S ROE PATE 


For anyone who likes smoked cod’s roe, this is a very 
pleasing paté. 

Crush the clove of garlic in a bowl or squeeze out 
the juice in a garlic press. Add the cod roe, scraped 
from its skin. Soak the bread in water for a few 
minutes then squeeze out the excess leaving the 
bread pleasantly moist. Pound and beat these to- 
gether or blend them in an electric blender. 

Add the oil, a drop at a time, until half has been 
used. Add the lemon juice and as much more of the 
oil as the mixture will absorb. It should be of a thick 
creamy consistency. 

Pat it into a small dish, cover and place in the 
refrigerator to chill. 


AVOCADO PEARS 
(with French Dressing) 


This is the simplest way to serve them. Cut the 
avocados lengthwise, in half. Remove the stones 
and at once brush the surface—that is, the flesh— 
with lemon juice to prevent discoloration. Even when 
brushed with lemon juice, the flesh tends to darken, 
so the preparation should be a last-minute job. Fill 
the cavities with a dressing of oil and vinegar or 
lemon juice (three parts oil to one part of the other), 
seasoned to taste with pepper and salt. If liked, a few 
grains of Cayenne can also be added, or mustard to 
taste. 

Serve on lettuce on individual plates with small 
spoons with which to scoop out the “‘meat’’. 
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AVOCADO PEARS 
(with Shrimps) 


A more substantial filling is shrimps (glassed, potted, 
frozen or tinned), moistened with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 

Flaked crab or lobster is also very pleasant in 
avocado pears. 


CHAMPIGNOWS A LA GRECQUE 
(Mushrooms in the Greek Style) 


Put the first five ingredients into a small pan, cover 
and cook for a few minutes. Season with pepper and 
salt to taste. Wash the mushrooms in running cold 
water, then drain and add to the sauce. Cover and 
cook for 7 to 8 minutes. Turn into a dish, cover and 
leave till cold. 


CHAMPIGNONS A LA PROVENCALE 
(Mushrooms in the Provencal Style) 


This is a dish that can be prepared very quickly. Beat 
together the olive oil, wine vinegar and tomato 
ketchup. Season to taste. If liked, add a split clove 
of garlic, let it rest in the mixture for a short time, 
then remove it. Drain the mushrooms. Pour the 
sauce over them and sprinkle some chopped parsley 
on top. 


GARLIC BREAD 


For those who like the flavour of garlic, this is very 
pleasant to serve with hors-d’oeuvre or a cold 
supper. 

Cream the butter, then work into it the juice from 
a clove (segment) of garlic, squeezed out in a garlic 
_ press. 

Cut a long French bread “‘stick”” almost through 
into slices. Bend it a little to open them out and 
spread the garlic butter on both sides. Bend the bread 
back again so that it appears whole. Spread plain 
— butter over it and put it into the oven to crisp the 


crusts. 


FLORIDA MELON 


The proportions given here for this hors-d’oeuvre 
or fruit-shrimp cocktail are intended as a guide. 
They can be increased according to the number of 
people to be served. 

First make a “‘basket”’ of the melon this way: cut 
slices out of the melon from each end, about a } to 4 
way down, leaving enough melon in between to form 
a handle. Remove the seeds and stringy bits from the 
melon and underneath the handle. With a potato 
scoop (obtainable from any ironmonger) gouge out 
balls of melon, including the flesh under the handle 
so that it (the handle) will be about 4 inch thick. 
Scoop little balls from the peeled apples or pears. 

Place the fruits, grapefruit juice and shrimps or 
prawns in a screw-capped jar and chill them in the 
refrigerator. This screw-capped jar is important. It 
prevents the aroma of the melon permeating every- 
thing else in the refrigerator. 

For fun, cut the rim of the basket with ““V’’ shapes 
—this is called vandyking. 

Just before the meal, whip the cream until it will 
almost (but not quite) hold a peak. Work in the 
mayonnaise. Dress the fruit-shrimp mixture with this, 
turn all into the “‘basket’’ and serve. 

Note: This is quite a decorative “‘party piece’’. If, 
however, it seems too much work, simply dice the 
peeled melon (seeds removed) and the apples and 
pears, then proceed as above, but serve in sundae or 
small Coupe Jacques glasses. Place on the table just 
before sitting down to the meal. This is much less 
work, much less serving effort and, of course, much 
more economical]! 


OIGNONS A LA GRECQUE 
(Onions in the Greek Style) 


Put the first five ingredients into a small pan, cover 
and cook for a few minutes. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Wash the onions in running cold 
water, then drain and add to the sauce. Cover and 
cook for 8 to 10 minutes. Turn into a dish, cover and 
leave till cold. 


STUFFED PEPPERS, PHILADELPHIA 
STYLE 


Cut the stem end off each pepper and remove the 
seed cores and their seeds. 

Mix the remaining ingredients together and stuff 
the peppers with them. Chill, if possible. 

Slice and serve as an hors- d’oeuvre. Or serve, 
sliced, as a “salad” with crisp lettuce and beet- 
root. 


2 sweet peppers (I green : 
. 1 ine = 


to moisten the riciure 


PRAWN COCKTAIL 


Shell-fish cocktails have become very popular in 
recent years and are one of the most exciting kinds of 
“meal starters’’. Further, all the preparations can be 
carried out early in the day. 

There are two kinds of sauce—one where cream is 
the enriching ingredient and one where mayonnaise 
replaces the cream. Once you have made either of 
these sauces, you will introduce many little flavouring 
touches of your own. 

Gradually blend the tomato purée with the Wor- 
cestershire sauce, vinegar and Tabasco or pepper 
sauce. (If neither of these last is available, add a few 
grains of Cayenne pepper. Avoid adding too much 
Tabasco or Cayenne.) If there is no tomato purée on 
hand, use about 4 tablespoons tomato ketchup and 
slightly reduce the amount of vinegar. Work all toa 
— smooth paste. 

Add the garlic (to be removed before serving), 
horse-radish and cream. The mixture will at once 
thicken tremendously, so thin it down to double- 
cream consistency with water, or, if preferred, 

more vinegar. (Never use milk as it would tend to 
separate the sauce.) Add salt to taste and, finally, the 

-curry-powder. The curry flavour must be so faint as 
not really to be detected, although one would know 
that there is something “‘unusual’’ about the sauce. 

At this point, you can add, if you wish, a few drops 

of cognac or sherry, but neither is essential. 

Put into the refrigerator, if possible, to chill. 


(Continued on p. 16) 


Assembling the Cocktails 

Cut a heart of lettuce into short strips and place 
2 tablespoons of them into each of 4 to 6 sundae or 
tall glasses. Divide the prawns between them and 
spoon a portion of the chilled sauce on top. In the 
very centre of each, dropa few tiny specks of chopped 
parsley, for the sake of colour contrast. 

Instead of prawns, other shell-fish can be used— 
shelled shrimps, flaked cooked lobster or crab meat. 
Or use cooked scallops or even flaked cooked white 
fish such as sole or turbot. 


Note: Only the sauce—not the prawns, etc.—is 
chilled. 


ROLL MOPS 


Scrape and fillet as many fresh herrings as are 
required. Soak them for 6 to 8 hours in several 
changes of cold water, when they should be very 
white. Drain well. Place the fillets skin side down and 
sprinkle them with salt and freshly milled pepper to 
taste. On each, put a slice of raw onion, a few cori- 
ander seeds and, if liked, a sprinkle of sugar. Roll up 
from the wider end and secure with cocktail sticks. 
Place in wide-necked jars, cover with distilled (white) 
vinegar and water (2 parts to 1 part) add a few extra 
slices of onion, a bay leaf and a smali piece of bruised 
root ginger to each, and seal. In a day or two the roll 
mops are ready to eat. They are raw but for the 
“cooking” done by the vinegar. A teaspoon of olive 
oil mellows the ‘‘sauce’’. 


SMOKED TROUT AND HORSE- 
RADISH CREAM 


Smoked trout, when they are not dry, make an 
excellent “meal starter’’ for a busy woman who has 
little time for prolonged preparations. 

Prepare the trout by cutting along the skin of the 
backbone and again around the belly and tail so that, 
at table, all one has to do is to lift off the top skin on 
each side of the fish. This is very easily done. The 
idea for doing this is that, under the skin, there is a 
rich creamy fat which is valued by many people. By 
leaving the skin on the fish but easy to remove, this 
rich fat is preserved. 

Pass horse-radish cream (p. 182) or lemon wedges 
with the trout. 


Note: Buckling, treated as above, are almost as 
delicious and very much cheaper. 
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SOUP CAN BE EITHER THE FIRST COURSE OR THE 


main course of a meal, depending on the type it is. If 
served as the introduction to dinner, it can whet the 
appetite or kill it stone dead. ‘““‘What’s to follow’? must 
determine it. A clear soup or consommé with julienne of 
vegetables or tiny pasta should precede a robust dish, 
while a substantial soup such as Minestrone should be 
followed by something light, say, grilled fish and salad. 
Or even a nice piece of cheese. 

Minestrone, with its macaroni and beans and other 
vegetables, is a meal in itself. An excellent supper dish 
for the family on a cold night. 

Leek and Potato Soup, in which the vegetables are 
identifiable as bits and pieces, is a heavy soup. When 
turned into a purée, however, thinned down with cream, 
chilled and garnished with chopped chives, it becomes 
Créme Vichyssoise and can be as light as consommeé. 

There are “‘in-between” soups. Cream of Tomato is 
one. In its way, it is a filling soup which should never be 
really thick. 

When it comes to cold soups, the Spanish Gazpacho 
—that collection of raw vegetables in iced water—is a 
wonderful introduction to a summer meal, as long as it 
is not too thick. 

Serve any soup you like—but always with an eye on 
what’s to follow it. 


lo 
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What ‘“‘stock”” means. to a good soup or sauce is 
often much misunderstood. Stock, briefly, is the 
liquor obtained from boiling bones with water, 
vegetables and herbs. Meat, poultry and game (or 
their carcases) may also be used, as may fish bones, 
when stock is required for fish soups and sauces. 
Contrary to what many people believe, it is possible 
to make stock from vegetables alone; and, indeed, 
vegetable soup is very often much better flavoured 
when neither bone nor meat is used to make the 
stock. 

Anall-bone stock hardly ever makes a satisfactory, 
well-flavoured soup. The “‘jelly” which is extracted 
during the long cooking is gelatine—unrefined, but 
the same thing. Now, when we use gelatine in sweets, 
we have to make allowance for the fact that it 
“blankets” or covers up the flavouring and, therefore, 
have to add more flavouring than we would other- 
wise use. In the same way, the ‘“‘blanketing”’ effect of 
gelatine in all-bone stock has to be taken into 
account. 

Stock, if it has bones in it, must also contain meat, 
as in the case of the French housewife’s Pot au Feu, 
a wholesome beef broth. The bones provide the 
density, the meat and vegetables the flavour. 


“BOILED DINNER’’ STOCK 


One of the most delicious of all stocks for soup is 
that obtained from what is known as a “Boiled 
Dinner”’ where there is a fair amount of meat and 
vegetables and only a few bones. This is also an 
economical dish, because the meat itself is served, 
first, hot with the vegetables then, cold, with salad. Or 
it can be turned into pasties and shepherd’s pies. As 
a by-product of this dish, as it were, there is enough 
of the deliciously flavoured stock for clear soups for 
2 to 3 days. 

Place the meat and bones in a large stock-pot. 
Add the water and salt and bring slowly to the boil. 
Reduce the heat and skim. Cover and simmer gently 
for 2 to 3 hours, depending on the meat. (Leg beef 
requires 3 hours.) 

Add the prepared vegetables and the bouquet 
garni, including the clove. Cover again and simmer 
for a further hour or so until the vegetables are 
cooked. 

To serve hot: lift out and slice the meat. Place on 
a heated platter and surround it with the vegetables 
and a little of the stock. 

Strain the remaining stock (now bouillon) through 
muslin and use it for various consommés for the next 


day or two. The bouillon will not be particularly well 
coloured but its appearance can be improved by the 
addition of a drop or so of liquid gravy browning. 

The remaining meat is delicious, cold, with salad, 
especially if, as in the South of France, mayonnaise 
(p. 183) is served with it. 


PETITE MARMITE 


The ideal is to serve this excellent soup in individual 
“‘marmites”’ or small soup casseroles. Use the stock 
from “Boiled Dinner’? (see above) to your own 
requirements. 

In it, cook to your own liking olive-shaped pieces 
of carrot and turnip, small rounds of leeks and the 
thinly sliced heart of celery. Season to taste. Add 
small mouthful-sized pieces of cooked beef from 
“Boiled Dinner’? and cooked wing-tips of chicken. 


CHICKEN STOCK 


This is an excellent way of making use of an old fowl. 
_ Remove the fat from the chicken. Chop and slowly 
render it (p. 191). When strained, it is a most useful 
fat in which to fry onions and potatoes. A little of it, 
used in the roux (flour and fat) for Cream of Chicken 
(p. 20) and Cream of Corn (p. 20) soups, improves 
the flavour considerably. 

Truss and tie the drawn bird into shape, with the 
legs inside. Rub it all over with the cut lemon. Place 
it in a soup pot with cold water to cover. Add the 
lemon, the skinned feet and the giblets, minus the 
liver, which goes very well with grilled bacon or can 
be used in a paté (p. 11). 

To skin the feet (which contain a fair amount of 
jelly), pour boiling water over them. The skin can 
then be easily peeled off. © 

Add to the pot the vegetables, bouquet garni, 

“peppercorns and salt. Slowly bring to the boil in a 
covered pan, then gently simmer for about 3 hours, 
or longer, if necessary, to tenderise the bird. 
Remove the chicken. Drain the stock. Leave it to 
“settle and become cold, then carefully remove the fat.. 
To serve the chicken see Chicken in Parsley 


Sauce (p. 80). ; 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS SOUP 


M Make ‘this soup with sprue—thin green asparagus 
which is not only inexpensive but also very pleasant. 
‘Unless you have a garden with an asparagus bed, it 


: $0 UPS 


Serves 4 to § 
12 to 14 stalks of sprue 


2 pints chicken stock (p. 19) 


_ 1 chopped small onion 
Loz. butter 
4 oz. flour 
Pepper and salt to taste 
1 egg yolk - 
2 to 3 tablespoons doable 
cream — 


seems a great extravagance to use the thick spears 
for soup. 

Quite a well-flavoured soup can be made from the 
water in which asparagus is cooked (p. 96), to- 
gether with 3 to 4 spears, cut into pea-sized pieces 
and cooked separately, as below. 

Well wash the asparagus. Cut 3 pea-sized pieces 
off the tips of each stalk. Break off and discard the 
woody ends, as they are bitter. Cut the remaining 
stalks lengthwise and cover them with the stock. Add 
the onion, cover and cook gently for 15 to 20 
minutes. Work through a sieve. 

Melt the butter and cook the flour in it, without 
colouring. Remove from the heat and stir in the 
sieved stock. Return to the heat and cook, while 
stirring, until the flour is done. Meanwhile, cook the 
tips in a little salted water. Add to the creamed 
mixture, taste and- season. 

Beat the egg yolk with the cream. Add a little of 
the soup, then stir into the remaining soup. Heat 
through, but do not boil, then serve at once. 


CREAM OF CHICKEN SOUP 


Melt the chicken fat in a soup pot and, in it, cook 
a heaped teaspoon of flour, without colouring. Stir 
in the Chicken Stock (p. 19) and simmer until the 
flour is done. Season well and add a tiny pinch of 
grated nutmeg. Beat the egg yolk with the cream. At 
the last minute, add a little of the soup to it then stir 
the lot into the remainder. Heat through but do not 
reboil. 


CHICKEN-RICE SOUP 


To the clear Chicken Stock (p. 19) add the Patna rice, 
first boiled in salted water, drained and rinsed. If liked, 
the white part of a leek, split through and then cut 
into thin slices, can be cooked in the stock before add- 
ing the cooked rice. Taste for extra seasoning. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP 


Rub the sweet corn through a sieve or work it to a 
purée in an electric food blender. Add the chicken 
stock. 

Melt a dessertspoon of chicken fat or butter in a 
saucepan. Cook a level teaspoon of flour in it. Stir 
in the corn purée and bring to the boil. Season to 
taste. Add the cream or top milk, heat through but 
do not boil again. ; 

It is better to use cream because milk tends to 
cover the very delicate flavour of the corn. 


PORTUGUESE FISH SOUP 
(Caldeirada a Fragateira) 


This is a magnificent soup-stew which might well be 
served as a main dish for supper. Should one or more 
of the fish suggested here not be available, substitute 
any others so long as they are firm fleshed and not 
likely to break up too easily. 

In a large pot, arrange layers of tomatoes, onions 
and strips of green peppers (reserving several strips 
of these last for the top of the soup). Add the fish, 
cut into mouth-sized pieces, and the strips of green 
pepper reserved for the purpose. Add the butter. 
Cover and cook very gently for 30 minutes. 

Add the boiling water, wine and shrimps. Cover 
again and cook for a further 30 minutes. 

In place of the shrimps, 2 or 3 Pacific (or Chinese) 
prawns, which come here raw and quick frozen, 
could be cooked on top of the other ingredients after 
the water and wine have been added, then removed, 
peeled, cut into slices and returned to the soup. The 
flavour would then be even better than with the 
shrimps. 


GAZPACHO 
(Spanish Cold Soup) 


There are many versions of this Spanish cold soup. 
In her cookery book, Alice B. Toklas tells how she 
tracked down the ones she preferred. I give here my 
own interpretation of Gazpacho, a crude but most 
refreshing soup and, for those who like garlic, a 
wonderful experience. 

Mix together the well-crushed garlic and the 
chopped tomatoes and leave for an hour or longer. 
Rub through a sieve to catch the tomato seeds, then 
stir in the oil, a little at a time. 

Add the onion, pepper, seasoning and water and, 


caf possible, place in the refrigerator for 30 minutes. 


Add the cucumber and bread. Taste and add further 
seasoning, if required. Serve with a cube of ice in 


each plate. 


_MINESTROWE 


Minestrone can be as thick or as thin as you like. 


_] shall give you the version I prefer. If leeks are not 


available—or, say, celery—the soup will not suffer. 


a 


J 


SOUPS | 


Serves5to6 

2. oz. dry salt pork fat or fat 
unsmoked bacon — / 

1 onion 

2 leeks 

2 to 3 tender inside stalks of 
celery 

1 small carrot 

1 small turnip (only if you 
like it) 

Pepper and salt to taste 


1 to 2 finely chopped cloves S 


of garlic 


2 to 3 skinned and de- 


seeded ripe tomatoes 
3 pints boiling water 
1 diced large potato — 
2 to 4 cabbage leaves 
1 oz. macaroni or ‘spaghetti 
oS = Parmesan a 


Serves 4to5 

loz butter or chicken fat 
. oz. plain flour 

ints beef or ‘chicken 
| stock or milk — 

_ 4 tablespoons water - 
i teaspoon ine ice 


The best ‘‘stock’’ for minestrone is water. 

Cut the pork or bacon into tiny dice or strips and 
cook them gently to extract the fat. Add the sliced 
onion, leeks and celery, the diced or sliced carrot and 
turnip and } cup water. Cover and “‘sweat”’ these 
together over a low heat to extract the “essence” 
from the vegetables. Shake the pan to prevent them 
catching. Season a little. After 5 to 10 minutes, add 
the garlic, chopped tomatoes and boiling water. 
Cover tightly and simmer for 15 minutes. Taste and 
add further pepper and salt, as required. Add the 
potato, cover again, and, 15 minutes later, add the 
shredded cabbage and the macaroni or spaghetti, 
broken into small pieces. 

Again cover and cook until the macaroni is ready. 

Minestrone is not a soup which requires long 
cooking. Indeed, it seems to me to be at its best if it is 
served just when the macaroni is cooked. But it is 
still very good when warmed up, the second day. 

With this soup, pass the grated cheese separately 
and leave the diners to help themselves. 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 


Melt the butter or chicken fat and gently cook the 
flour in it to the white stage. Remove and stir in 
the stock. Return to the heat and simmer to cook the 
flour. Taste and add more salt, if necessary. 

In a small pan, bring the water, lemon juice, 
butter and Cayenne pepper to the boil. Add the 
thinly sliced or chopped unpeeled mushrooms. Cover 
tightly and cook for 3 to 5 minutes. (The lemon juice 
should prevent the mushrooms becoming too dark.) 
Meanwhile, beat the egg yolk and cream together. 

Stir the mushrooms and their stock into the soup, 
then add the egg yolk and cream mixture. (It is a 
good idea to add a little of the hot soup to the egg 
yolk and cream before adding them to the remainder.) 

Taste and, if required, season further. 


ONION SOUP 


This version is an onion soup to which a very little 
flour is added. I personally prefer it without any flour 
at all. 

Melt the butter. Add the onions, first quartered 
and then thinly sliced, and cook them very slowy 
until they are translucent. (Very slowly, because they 
burn easily and nothing is more disconcerting than 
to have little black pieces of burned onions floating 
in the soup.) When the onions are soft and cooked, 
sprinkle the flour over them, work it well in and 


slowly cook to colour. Add the boiling water or 
stock (or use one of those very useful bouillon cubes, 
available in every grocer’s shop, these days). Taste 
and season accordingly, then cover and simmer 
gently for half an hour, when the soup will be ready. 

Serve thin slices of toast with it and pass separately 
the grated Parmesan cheese or a mixture of Parmesan : 
and Gruyére (half and half). 


ONION SOUP GRATINEE 


Follow the above recipe. Cut 1 to 2 long dinner rolls 
into slices and place them in the oven to take on a 
golden tone. Sprinkle grated Parmesan. cheese or 
Parmesan and Gruyére (half and half) on top of each. 
Turn the soup into a wide heat-proof casserole or 
marmite (individual ones are very pleasant), lay the 
slices of roll on top and slip under the grill to melt 
the cheese and colour it a little. Or place the baked 
slices in the casserole or small marmites and pour in 
the soup. The slices will rise to the surface. Sprinkle 
them generously with the cheese and brown quickly 
under the grill. 


POTATO-LEEK SOUP 


Melt the butter. Add the vegetables and stir them 
around with a wooden spoon to coat them with the 
fat. Cover and cook gently for 5 to 6 minutes. Add 
the water or stock. (Chicken stock is perfect but hot 
water and a cube of chicken bouillon can be used.} 
Cover, simmer until the vegetables are slightly 

softened, then season to taste. 
~ Mash the vegetables with a fork, or, if a smoother 
soup is desired, pass them through a sieve. If an 
electric food blender is available, turn the soup into 
it and mix to a purée. Reheat the soup. Pass with it 
slices of long French bread which have been dried 
out and baked to a warm cream tone in the oven. 

_ This soup is the basis of Créme Vichyssoise. To 

- make it add } to 3 pint single cream, and chill in the 
refrigerator. Add, at the last minute, chopped chives 
to your liking. 


SCOTCH BROTH 


There may be some controversy as to whether beef 
or lamb should be used for this soup, but, to me, 
lamb is ideal for flavour. After all, there are so many 
_ other soups we can make with beef stock, so why 
divide one’s loyalty? So, for Scotch Broth, let it be 
lamb. 
- (Continued on p. 24) 


Serves § to6 
1} to 2 oz. pearl barl 


Iito Ib. scragneck of lamb : 


Water to cover well 
A little salt 


2 chopped good-sized o onions : 


he to 2 diced carrots" 


Well wash the barley, then soak it in cold water for 
several hours. Trim off fat from the meat, then wash 
the meat under cold running water to dislodge any 
bone splinters. 

Place the scrag in the soup pot and well cover it 
with cold water (up to 3 pints). Bring slowly to the boil 
and skim. Add the barley and a little salt, cover and 
simmer for about 45 minutes. Add the vegetables and 
the pepper, cover again and cook for a further 30 to 
45 minutes. 

Remove the scrag and cut the meat off the bones. 
Return the pieces to the broth and heat through. 
Sprinkle with freshly chopped parsley and serve 
at once, without further cooking. The uncooked 
parsley gives the broth an infinitely better flavour 
than when it is cooked. 


Notes: If preferred, the meat can be served as a 
separate course, instead of being included in the 
broth. / 

In some homes, the leeks, cut into rounds, are very 
carefully laid on top of everything so that they do 
not “unwind” in the cooking. Then they do look very 
pleasant on the plates. 

Extras are a handful of garden peas and/or sliced 
runner or French beans. The latter, however, would 
probably not allow the broth to be called “‘Scotch”’! 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 


This is the best Cream of Tomato Soup I have ever 
met. The recipe was given to me, in Normandy, by a 
retired chef, who, I think, would never have disclosed 
it had he still been active! 

Prepare the vegetables. Peel and slice the potatoes. 
Halve the tomatoes and chop them, after removing 
the seeds. Chop the shallots and onion. I always add 
to the vegetables a little tomato purée. 

Melt the butter. Add the vegetabies (including the 
tomato purée). Cover and “‘sweat” them together 
for about 10 minutes, taking care not to brown them. 
Add the water or stock, bay leaf and seasoning. 
Cover again and simmer until the vegetables can be 
forced through a sieve. 

(My friend, the chef, added a chicken bouillon cube 
with the water, and so I do not disdain to do so. If, 
however, I had chicken stock, I would use it instead 
of water and cube.) 

Sieve the soup and return the purée to the pan. 
Stir in the arrowroot, blended with the tablespoon 


of water, and bring to the boil again. This addition 
of arrowroot is not really to thicken the soup, but 
to smooth its texture. 

At the last minute, stir the cream into the soup. 
Do not over-stir it in. It is very pleasing to have a 
tomato soup with a little streakiness of cream in it. 


WATERCRESS SOUP 


Melt 1 oz. of the butter. Add the potatoes, onions 
and 2 to 3 tablespoons water and gently cook for 10 
minutes, without browning the vegetables. (Shake 
the pan from time to time.) Sprinkle the flour over 
the vegetables, work it in and cook for a few minutes. 
Add the boiling water, watercress and a little season- 
ing. Cover and cook until the potatoes are soft. 
Rub through a sieve into a clean pan, or mash 
with a fork, and gradually stir in the milk. Bring to 
the boil and simmer for a few minutes. Stir in the 
remaining butter. Add the watercress leaves, leave 
_at simmering point for a few minutes, then serve. 
For a richer soup, stir in 2 to 3 tablespoons of 
cream at the last minute. 


HERE WE ARE WITH, CONSIDERING THE SIZE OF 
these islands, a longer coastline than any other land. We 
are surrounded by fish in miraculous quantities and of 
superb quality. How fortunate we are! There is no part 
of the land where prime salt-water fish is not obtain- 
able. Good as they may be, river and lake fish cannot 
compare with those brought from the sea—including 
salmon which, though hatched and caught in our rivers, 
spend most of their lives in salt water. 

Incidentally, I myself have caught, cooked and eaten 
salmon in British Columbia but it was not a “‘patch’’ on 
the Scottish fish. 

Fish, eaten abroad, never tastes as fresh as it does 
here. 

Yes, our British fish is incomparable. Take cod alone. 
It is a much despised fish—but buy steaks of inshore 
line-caught cod, grill them and send them to table with 
maitre dhétel butter melting on them and you will agree 
that it is an uncommonly fine fish. 

I remember attending a dinner party where my im- 
mediate neighbour was Monsieur Avignon, at that time 
master chef of London’s Ritz Hotel. 

*““Madam’’, he asked me, during the meal, ‘‘which is 
your favourite fish?” 

“Well”, I hesitated, “it will perhaps surprise you but 
my favourite fish, cooked in the simplest way—that is, 
grilled—is English inshore cod.” 

‘‘Me too!”’ was his delighted response. 

No fish—not even the best turbot—can surpass it. 


FRYING FISH 


Fried fish, in this country, generally means fillets of 
cod, haddock, hake, plaice or sole or fillets of any 
fish referred to as ‘“‘inexpensive’’. The fillets are first 
dried on a cloth, then passed through seasoned flour. 
Probably the easiest way is to place plain flour with 
salt to taste in a largish paper bag, drop the fillets 
into it and give them a good shaking to ensure that 
they are well coated. Only the barest amount of flour 
is permitted, so hold each coated fillet above the bag 
and shake off any surplus into it. Lay the floured 
fillets on an enamelled tray to await the next step, 
which may be egging and further flouring, egging 
and breadcrumbing or coating in batter (p. 29). 


EGG AND BREADCRUMBS 


Having coated the fish very thinly with seasoned 
flour, beat a whole egg with a teaspoon each of olive 
oil and water and pass the fillets through it, then 
through fine breadcrumbs made from a two-day-old 
loaf. Leave them to rest for a few moments before 


frying. 


FATS FOR DEEP FRYING 


Suitable fats for frying fish are any of the white 
vegetable fats or vegetable oils. For potato chips 
and other deep-fat frying, lard or clarified dripping 
is excellent. Do mot mix vegetable and animal fats. 
Food does not brown well in such a combination. 
Only half fill a heavy deep pan with the fat, having 

enough to cover the fish or other food placed in it. 
If, however, the pan is more than half filled, there is 
a risk of the fat overflowing when the food is placed 
in it. 

_ Really hot fat is still and does not bubble. A 

- sizzling sound indicates that there is moisture in the 
fat. A blue haze means that the fat is burning and 
burned fat is unfit for frying. : 

- A homely test for temperature is to drop an inch 
cube of dry bread into the fat. If it browns in a 
‘minute, the fat is hot enough for frying. Another test 
is to cut a thin slice of raw potato, dry it, and drop 
it into the fat. If it rises almost at once, the fat is hot 
enough. 

- Fat should be strained after use—but not until it 
has cooled enough to be harmless if, by accident, the 

_ pan should slip. It is always unwise to pour extremely 
hot fat. 


FRYING BASKETS 


A frying basket is useful for lowering uncoated food 
into the hot fat and draining it when cooked—but the 
basket, in the first place, should be heated in the fat. 
A cold basket, in addition to the cold food, would 
lower the temperature very much more than is 
desirable if a good brown coat is to be obtained. 

Coated food should not be placed in the basket 
and lowered into the fat, because the crumbs or batter 
would stick to it. Instead, heat the basket in the fat 
and lower the coated food into it. When cooked, lift 
out in the basket and drain. 


DEEP-FAT FRYING FISH 


Fish is deep-fat fried at a high temperature, to begin 
with. We are told that when a “faint blue haze” 
arises from the fat, it is ready for the fish. This is a 
little misleading. When a blue haze rises, the fat is 
already burning. Allow, then, a very faint haze, 
indeed. 

Then lower the pieces of fish, a few at a time, into 
it. At once turn up the heat as the fish will lower the 
temperature and will absorb too much fat and will 
not have the desired golden crust. 

The subsequent temperature depends a good deal 
on the thickness of the fillets. Very thin ones, say 
plaice, could be fried at a slightly higher temperature 
and for a shorter period than cod or other thicker 
fish because the heat has to penetrate the thick 
pieces and, if the temperature is too hot, the outside 
would be over-browned by the time the inside is 
cooked. For this reason, the temperature of the fat 
is slightly lowered after the inital high heat. The fish 
itself, when placed in the fat, will quickly lower the 
temperature but, if too many fillets are fried at the 
one time, the temperature will be lowered too much 
and it will take too long a period to bring the fat 
back to a reasonably hot temperature. As a result, 
the fish will be soft and overloaded with fat instead 
of being cooked through with a good crisp surface. 
An egg coating does make a barrier once the hot fat 
comes in contact with it but the fat must, initially, 


be really hot to make the seal complete and the 
coating crisp. 


DEEP-FAT FRYING COOKED FooDsS 


As already stated, raw food, because it is raw all 
through, should be deep-fat fried at first at a high 
heat, then at a lower temperature, so that the inside 


will have time to cook throughout without the out- 
side being over-browned. Cakes or croquettes, how- 
ever, made of cooked fish or meat, do not require 
more than heating through and browning, and there- 
fore a high temperature is desirable. 


SHALLOW-FAT FRYING 


Frying fish in shallow fat is a very simple operation 
but, paradoxically, its very simplicity makes it 
difficult to produce perfect results. The frying-pan 
may be the culprit. If possible, use one of the good 
non-stick pans. Another thing: clarified butter 
(p. 191) is desirable because even the small amount 
of.moisture in butter tends to make food stick. Or 
add a teaspoon or so of olive oil to the dry pan then, 
when well heated, add the unclarified butter. When 
the mixture is hot enough, add the fish. 

- It is a good idea to shake the pan gently so that the 
fish does not settle firmly on the bottom. When one 
side is browned, turn the fish and cook the other side. 

Whole or filleted flat fish such as soles, plaice and 
small brill and fillets of turbot and the like are 
excellent for shallow frying. 


FRYING TEMPERATURES AND TIMES 


Fish cakes and croquettes_ 

370 degrees Fahr. 3 to 4 min. 
Cutlets, with egg and crumbs 

350 to 360 degrees Fahr. 5 to 8 min. 
Fish fillets, with egg and crumbs 

360 to 370 degrees Fahr. 4 to 6 min. 
Fritters 360 to 370 degrees Fahr. 3 to 5 min. 
Fish, small whole 
370 degrees Fahr. 3 to 5 min. 


BATTER FOR FRIED FISH 


Sift the flour and salt into a basin. Make a well in 
the centre. Add the egg yolk and water and beat 
together. Leave to rest for about 1 hour. This is 
because, having beaten the mixture, elasticity will 
have been introduced into the batter and, if the fish 
is at once dipped in it, the “springy” batter will 
pull itself off the fish when it meets the hot fat, 
_leaving bare patches. 

- Just before coating the fish, stir the oil into the 


batter, then gently fold the very stiffly beaten egg 
white into it. Pass the fillets through the batter, 
drain a little, then lower into the hot fat. 


BEER BATTER 


Follow the above recipe, using beer instead of water. 


YEAST BATTER 


Yeast batter gives a very crisp and puffed coating. 
Sift the flour and salt. Work together the yeast and 
water and add them. Leave in a warm place for about 
30 minutes, when the yeast will ‘““work’’. Dip the 
fillets in the batter and cook as for fish in ‘“‘normal”’ 
batter (above). 


GRILLED COD 


Choose steaks or cutlets 1 to 14 inches thick. Cuts 
from the tail end are the easiest to handle. 

Melt a piece of butter in the grill pan (no grid). 
Place the steaks in it and at once turn them so that 
both sides are coated with the butter. Sprinkle with 
a little flour and salt and place under the very hot 
grill. Reduce the heat and grill on one side only at a 
lower temperature until ready. Baste the butter over 
the fish adding a tablespoon of water to it. When the 
centre bone is easily moved, it is cooked enough. 

Do not over-grill because that would dry out the 
fish. Fish requires much less cooking than most 
people give it. 

Serve with Sauce Tartare (p. 185) or with a small 
pat of Maitre d’H6tel Butter (p. 192) resting, on each 
steak. 


FISH PIE 


Smoked haddock is particularly pleasant in a fish pie. 
If used, cut out salt in the sauce unless you are sure 
that it needs it. 

Poach fresh fish in salted water containing a 
bouquet garni. Skin and bone it, then flake the flesh. 

For the sauce, melt 1 oz. butter and in it simmer, 
pean: colouring, the flour. Remove from heat and 
stir in # pint of liquid (milk and fish stock, half and 
half). Return to heat; bring to the boil and simmer 
until flour is cooked. Chop | to 2 hard-cooked eggs 


and add to sauce. Taste for seasoning and add a 
walnut of butter. Combine with the flaked fish. Place 
in a deep enough pie-dish. Whip the mashed potatoes 
with a little butter and hot milk. Pile on top of the 
fish. Brown in a hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 7) or under the grill. 


Variation I; Add 2 oz. grated Parmesan and 
Gruyére cheese (half and half) to the potatoes. 


Variation II: Before adding the fish and sauce, 
place a layer of sliced skinned tomatoes (first gently 
fried in. butter) in the bottom of the dish. 


FISH SOUFFLE 


' For this, have a well-buttered souffié dish (about 
_14-pint capacity), the inside sprinkled with fine 
breadcrumbs. 

Pass the fish through the mincing-machine. 

Melt the butter and gently cook the flour in it, 
without colouring. Remove from the heat and stir 
_ in the stock and milk. Return to the heat and simmer 
until the mixture tends to leave the sides of the pan. 
Cool a little. Beat in the egg yolks, one at a time, then 
beat in the fish. Add the seasoning and parsley. 

Whip the egg whites until they hold a soft peak. 
_ Fold them lightly into the other mixture so as to 
retain as much as possible of the air beaten into them. 
' Turn into the prepared dish and bake for 35 to 40 
minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr. or 
| gas mark 4). Serve immediately. 


“ERUITS DE MER” 


_ My first encounter with the term ‘Fruits de Mer” 

- (“Fruits of the Sea”) was, many years ago, in the 
. Vancouver Hotel in British Columbia, where the 
chef at the time made a speciality of mixed fish and 
_-shell-fish in a cream sauce. There, oysters were so 
plentiful and reasonably priced that they were 
_ included. Here I substitute mussels for them and 
‘ think that their flavour contributes much to the dish. 
The combination is a very useful one. It can be 
g served in scallop shells; in a deep tureen, accom- 
panied by bread, cut into heart-shaped slices and 
fried in butter; in a large puff pastry case or in 
| Pindividual vol au vent cases; in cases of soft baps or 
“rolls (see Lobster Newburg, p. 35), or in a Flan Shell 


cP 
as A 


Ba 


(p. 139), omitting the sugar. If used as a filling to a 
tlan, it is advisable to use a little more flour to makea 
thicker sauce. 

Bring to the boil the wine, water, shallot, bouquet 
garni and the skin, bones and head of the fish. Boil 
for 20 minutes. Add the scrubbed mussels and give 
them 4 to 5 minutes’ cooking or until they open. 
Remove. Let the stock rest for a little, then strain it 
into another pan. Now add the sole or gurnet and 
the prawns, halibut and scallops, all cut into suitable 
pieces but leaving the red part of the scallops whole. 
Poach for about 15 minutes. Drain off the stock. 
Halve or quarter the red parts of the scallops and 
shell and slice the Pacific prawns. Add _ shelled 
mussels. 

Melt the butter and cook the flour in it without 
colouring. Remove from the heat, stir in the stock 
and cook to thicken. Season to taste. Finally, add 
the cream and bring just to the boil. Add to the fish 
and heat through. 

Serve in any of the ways suggested above. 


HADDOCK MONTE CARLO 


Place the haddock in an oven-dish, cover with milk, 
press buttered paper down on top and poach in the 
oven for 5 to 6 minutes (350 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 4). Remove the skin and bones. Put the fish 
into a buttered entrée dish, cover with buttered paper 
and keep warm. (The paper will prevent it drying 
out.) 

Melt the butter in a small pan, work the flour into 
it and cook to the foaming stage. Meanwhile, add 
the onion and garlic to the fish stock and simmer to 
reduce it. Strain into the roux (flour and butter) and 
simmer, while stirring, to the desired consistency. At 
the same time, stew the tomatoes and shallot in a 
little butter to make a fairly thick mixture. 

Beat the cream and egg yolk together and stir them 
into the sauce. Heat through but do not boil. Remove 
the paper and pour the sauce over the fish. Arrange 
4 little heaps of the tomato mixture on top and place 
a poached egg on top of each. 


SMOKED HADDOCK 
with Poached Eggs and Bacon 


Smoked haddock with poached eggs is a traditional 
dish. Some recipes give smoked haddock .and bacon. 
In this one, both poached eggs and bacon are 
included. 


Wash and trim the fish. Place it in a large enough 
baking dish, cover with the milk and dot with the 
butter. Bake for 25 to 30 minutes at 350 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 4. 

Skin and bone the fish. Pour a spoonful of the 
stock over it, place the poached eggs and bacon on 
top, sprinkle with the parsley and serve. 


BAKED HALIBUT OR TURBOT 
WITH MUSHROOMS 


Turbot is not so economical as halibut because, as a 
rule, it contains more bone. If, therefore, turbot is 
used, make allowance for this. 

Sprinkle the fish with salt and Cayenne pepper, pass 

_through flour and place, dark skin up, in a well- 

_ buttered casserole. Surround it with the halved mush- 
rooms and sprinkle the mixed lemon juice and wine 
over them. Cover closely with butter paper, put on 
the lid and bake for 30 to 35 minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4). 

Add the liquid from the casserole to the white 
sauce. Simmer to reduce to desired thickness. Taste 
_and season well. Add a tablespoon of cream. Include 
the mushrooms. 

Remove the dark skin and bone and divide the 
fish in the casserole into 4 to 5 portions. Pour the 
sauce over them and serve. 


FRIED HERRINGS 


Scrape, clean and gut the herrings. Roll in medium 
oatmeal and fry both sides in a little butter and olive 
_ oil (1 teaspoon oil to 1 oz. butter). 
~ Serve with Mustard Sauce (p. on 


GRILLED HERRINGS 


Herrings hardly ever need to be brushed with fat 
before grilling because their flesh contains ample oil 
of its own. Scale the herrings, make a short cut at the 
back of the head, pull it and the gut out; clean out, 
all without cutting through their bellies. Make 3 
short diagonal cuts across the body—at the head end, 
middle and tail end—on each side. These allow the 
- heat to penetrate and some of the rich oils to flow 
out, which makes the fish more easily digestible. They 


also prevent the tail ends from curling up during 
the grilling. 

Place on the grid and grill under a hot grill for 
1 minute. Turn and grill the other side, lowering the 
heat once the surface has coloured. From 3 to 5 
minutes in all should be enough. 

Serve French mustard with the herrings. 

You may like to work a little French mustard into 
the cuts on the fish before grilling, so that it penetrates 
and flavours the herrings during their cooking. 


SOUSED HERRINGS 


Some people like herrings soused in vinegar but, for 
many others, that is too strong, Here, therefore, 
wine vinegar and water, half and half, are suggested. 
You can, of course, use vinegar only, if you like. 

Scrape the herrings. Cut off their heads (pulling 
out the insides at the same time), fins and tails. Lay 
side by side in a shallowish oven-dish. Sprinkle the 
spices and seasoning on them, add the bay leaf and 
cover with the liquid. Bake for about 14 hours in a 
very slow oven (300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1 
to 2). 

Serve hot with plain boiled potatoes or chilled 
with salad. 


Note: Soused mackerel and pilchards are equally 
good. 


KEDGEREE 


Kedgeree was a favourite dish in Victorian times and 
one that we might well revive. Smoked haddock 
seems to be a “natural” for it although 100 years ago 
salmon figured more frequently. 

Boil the rice (p. 112). Drain it well and spread it on 
a linen cloth to dry. Meanwhile, gently simmer the 
haddock in water. Remove the skin and bones and 
flake the flesh. 

Melt the butter in a largish pan and gently simmer 
the onion in it. Add the rice and flaked fish and gently 
turn them over and over, being careful not to break 
the fish. Add the chopped egg whites and, at the last 
minute, the cream. 

Serve “in a heap’’, with the sieved egg yolks and 
chopped parsley sprinkled on top. 


Variation I: To make a little more of this dish, 
scatter a small carton of shrimps through the 
mixture. 


Variation II: Sprinkle a good teaspoon of curry- 
powder into the butter before adding the onion. (In 
none of my many reference books is there any men- 
tion of curry-flavoured kedgeree. But why not? The 
dish was originally a Hindu one.) 


LOBSTER MAYONNAISE 


Halve the lobster (or have the fishmonger do it for 
you). 

Remove the meat from the shell. Crack the claws 
and extract the meat from them in as large pieces as 
possible. Rub the halved shells with a little olive oil 
and spoon a little mayonnaise into each. Cut the 
meat in slices and replace it in the halved shells in 
such a way as to have the red surface of the flesh 
uppermost. Arrange the claw meat and a few capers 
in the head end. 

Make a bed of inner lettuce leaves on a flat serving- 
dish and place the lobster halves on it. Garnish with 
tiny tomatoes and the hard-boiled egg, halved with 
vandyked (p. 194) cutting and sprinkled with a little 
paprika. 

Pass the mayonnaise separately. 


Note: If desired, a tablespoon of double cream and 
a few grains of Cayenne pepper or a little made 
mustard can be worked into the mayonnaise but, 
being so delicately flavoured, the lobster is better if 
mayonnaise, without additions, is passed with it. 


LOBSTER NEWBURG 


Crawfish tails can well be used instead of lobster. Or 
~ use Dublin Bay prawns. 

Cut the lobster into slices and gently cook them in 
the butter until coated well with it. Add enough 
sherry to come through and simmer together for a 

_ few minutes. Next, add enough double cream to cover 
_the pieces and again simmer for a few minutes. Add 
the Cayenne and seasoning to taste. Finally, beat 
together the egg yolk and a tablespoon of cream and 
stir into the mixture. Warm through but do not boil. 

Serve with Pilaff Rice (p. 114). 

Or serve on toast or, better, in roll “‘cases”” made 

_ this way: Cut a thin slice off the top of each of 4 soft 
“rolls or baps. Scoop out the crumbs. Brush the in- 
sides with melted butter and crisp the rolls in the 


oven. These are very useful for busy people who have 
little time to make puff pastry cases. 

Dry out the cut-off slices and the centres of the 
rolls in the oven, then crush them and use in dishes 
which call for breadcrumbs or breadcrumbing. 


MOULES A LA MARINIERE 
(Mussels, Mariner Style) 


Grimod de la Reyniére, a famous culinary author 
and gastronome, and author of the celebrated 
Almanach des Gourmands, said that ‘“‘mussels are the 
oysters of the poor and they ought to be favoured 
also by the rich, for there is scarcely a shell-fish 
which surpasses them in flavour’. 

There are many ways of serving mussels. This one, 
as the name would indicate, is the simplest of all. It 
is also the beginning of all mussel dishes and is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘‘method of opening 
mussels’’. 

Buy the mussels from a reliable fishmonger where 
they are not muddy. Scrub and clean them thoroughly 
and pull out any weed. Discard any which do not 
shut when handled. Leave the mussels in a large 
basin of cold water while you get on with the other 
preparation. 

Place the herbs (tied together), shallots, butter, 
pepper and wine in a large pan with a good lid. Get 
them boiling very hard, then at once add the drained 
mussels and put on the lid. Give them 4 minutes after 
the liquid comes to the boil again, shaking them on 
the cooker. Have a look at them. If the shells have 
not opened, give them another minute, which should 
be ample. Lift out the mussels into a tureen, dis- 
carding the empty half-shells. 

Reheat the stock without disturbing any grit. 
Strain it through muslin on to the mussels and scatter 
chopped parsley over the surface. 


Note: If there seems to be excessive stock, reduce 
it by boiling it rapidly in the open pan, but I have 
never found that there was too much stock. 


MOULES POULETTE 
(Mussels in White Sauce) 


Follow exactly the method of preparing the mussels 
as for Moules Mariniére (above) but do give them 
the minimum cooking time, unless the shells remain 
tightly shut. 
Having prepared the mussels and strained the 


stock, melt the first ounce of butter in a saucepan 
and cook the flour in it, without colouring. Remove 
from the heat and stir in about 4 pint of the stock. 
Return to the heat, bring to the boil and simmer to 
cook the flour. If the sauce is thicker than thin cream, 
add more stock. 

Remove the mussels from their shells and add 
them to the sauce. Add the lemon juice and the egg 
yolk, first beaten with a little of the cooled sauce. 
Finally, add the second ounce of butter and heat 
through but do not boil. Sprinkle the chopped 
parsley on top and serve. 

Pilaff Rice (p. 114) goes very well with this dish. 


Note: In place of the final ounce of butter, up to 
2 oz. double cream may be added with the beaten 
egg yolk. 


BAKED RED MULLET 


Red mullet, called the ‘“‘woodcock of the sea’’, is a 
delicious fish, a great delicacy in France, especially 
along the Mediterranean coast, but far too much 
neglected in this country. 

Escoffier tells us that it is best grilled but, first, let 
us have it baked. _ 

In a large shallow dish in the oven, gently cook the 
thinly sliced onions in the butter and olive oil, 
covered with butter paper, until translucent. Add the 
garlic, finely chopped. Draw the insides out of the 
red mullets, leaving the liver in and the heads on. 
Place them on the onions and garlic, surround with 
the halved small tomatoes and stoned black olives 
and bake for about 20 minutes at 375 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 5. 

When the fish come from the oven, pour over them 
4 to 1 oz. butter, heated to the hazel-nut (p. 189) 

- stage, and, if you wish, sprinkle chopped parsley 
over them. 


- GRILLED RED MULLET 


Prepare 4 red mullet as above. Make shallow inci- 

sions on both sides and place in a shallow dish. 

Sprinkle with a little olive oil and a squeeze or two 

of lemon juice. Leave for an hour or two. Drain and 

place in the grill pan—not on the grid—so that the 

fish, on being turned, does not break. Grill both 
~ sides under a hot grill, the time of cooking depending 
on the thickness of the fish. 


FISH 


Serves 4 


2 Ib. hake, conger eel or 
rock ‘‘salmon’’, skinned 
1 to 2 tablespoons French 
mustard = 
Pepper and salt 
1 oz. butter 


MUSTARD-BAKED FISH 


This recipe comes from the north-east of France, 
close to the Belgian border. A firm-fleshed fish is 
required for it. 

Place the fish in a buttered oven-dish and spread it 
generously with the mustard. Turn it over and spread 
the top and sides with further mustard, so that the 
fish is entirely encased with it. Sprinkle with pepper 
and salt and dot with the butter. Cover and bake for 
30 to 40 minutes in a slowish oven (325 to 350 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 3 to 4), basting twice in that time. 

If the juices dry out a little, add a little water, rub 
it into the residue in the dish and use it to baste the 
fish. 

This is a very pleasant dish. Curiously enough, 
when it is baked, the mustard cannot be detected. 


PACIFIC PRAWNS, CHINESE STYLE 


These wonderfully flavoured large prawns are quite 
different from our own. They are obtainable frozen 
and must be left to thaw before being used. The pork, 
though not detectable in the finished dish, combines 
excellently with the prawns. 

The quantities given here are sufficient for a 
separate fish course. For a main course, double them. 

Peel the shells off the defrosted prawns. Cut each 
prawn through on one side and remove the black 
intestine. Dip the prawns in beaten egg, drain and 
place on a plate. Dip each slice of pork fat in the 
beaten egg and place one on top of each prawn. 

Make a batter with the flour, salt, egg and water 
without too much~-beating so that there is little 
elasticity in it and, therefore, it will not ‘“‘pull itself 
off’’ the prawns and pork fat in the batter. 

Fry both sides to a golden brown in olive, peanut 
or tea-seed oil, 1 inch deep, adding them when a very 
faint blue haze rises from it. 

Fry also, if liked, sprigs of washed and well-dried 
parsley. 


Note: This same dish can be served as a hot hors- 
d’oeuvre. 


SALAD CLAIRE 


Cut the scampi in half, lengthways. Add the sliced 
olives, quartered mushrooms (first quickly washed, 
well dried and turned in the lemon juice), sliced celery 
(celeriac or chicory) and the pepper, freed of core and 
seeds and cut in smallish pieces. Dress with the 
sauce. Add, if you like, a few drops of brandy or 
sherry. 


‘BOILED SALMON 


—“Boiled’”’ salmon, in common with any other 
“boiled” fish, is never boiled but poached—that is, 
gently simmered—in a court bouillon, made with 
enough water to cover it. 

For 4 pints, allow 4 oz. salt, 3 to 4 crushed pepper- 

corns, 1 to 2 tablespoons vinegar, a small bay leaf, a 
spray (or several stalks) of parsley and a small sprig 
of thyme. Boil, covered, for 40 minutes, then strain. 

In order to seal the surface and prevent loss of 
both fat and flavour, a cut piece of salmon is placed 
‘in boiling liquid. A whole salmon, on the other hand, 
is placed in cold liquid, because, if it were boiling or 
even hot, it would cause rapid shrinkage of the skin 
and would break it and spoil both flavour and 

_ appearance. : 

For a cut piece of salmon: place it on an old plate, 
tie it in a cloth and lower it into the boiling liquid. 

_ Cover and poach gently, allowing 9 to 10 minutes per 

‘pound for a thick piece and 7 to 8 minutes per pound 

_ for the tail piece. Serve hot with Hollandaise Sauce 

 (p. 182) and thinly sliced cucumber. — 

If to be served cold, remove the pan from the heat 

and leave the fish to become cold in the liquid. 

$. Remove the skin, garnish with sliced cucumber and 
_ pass mayonnaise (p. 183) separately. 

- For a whole salmon, make the court bouillon as 

above, strain and leave to become cold. Place the 

_ salmon in it, bring to the boil very gently, then lower 
the heat and simmer until done. A small salmon, 

- 6-Ib. weight, will require 20 minutes’ poaching, while 

= one of 10 Ib. will need 30 minutes. 

Serve hot or cold, as above. 


FISH 


Salmon steaks to require- 


ments s 
Butter oe 
Remoulade or Tartare 
sauce (p. 185) 


.) salmon or tuna : 


A few drops enon ae 
OZ. butter — 


GRILLED SALMON 


Here again, as with grilled cod and grilled fillets of 
fish, the grill pan is used without the grid. 

Because salmon is so expensive, it is usually cut 
into much thinner steaks or cutlets than other fish. 
If, therefore, it is to be grilled to perfection, grill it 
on one side only. That is the secret. 

Melt a good knob of butter in the grill pan. Place 
salmon steaks in it and at once turn them. Season. 
Grill at full heat for 1 minute, then finish the cooking 
at a lower temperature. 

Salmon, when grilled on one side only, will be 
moist yet have a pleasing browned surface. 

Serve with Remoulade or Tartare Sauce (p. 185). 


SALMON, OR TUNA MOUSSE 


Tinned salmon is very expensive these days, so tuna, 
which is much more reasonably priced, is given as an 
alternative. 

For this mousse, use 5 individual dariole moulds 
or small fish-shaped moulds or a single fish mould or 
small terrine. 

Drain the fish and remove any skin and bones. 
Pound the flesh, sherry and lemon juice in a mortar 
or mash with a wooden spoon in a bowl. Work 
through a sieve. saree 

Melt the butter and warm the cornflour in it. 
Remove, cool, then blend in the milk. Stir over a 
low heat until the mixture thickens and the cornflour 
is cooked. 

Sprinkle the gelatine on the cold fish stock. When 
well moistened, heat just enough to dissolve it. Stir 
this into the sauce. When almost cool, add to the fish 
together with seasoning to taste and the Cayenne 
pepper. When on the point of setting, whip the 
mixture to make it light. Finally, whip the cream and 
fold it into the cold mousse. 

Turn into the mould(s) and leave to set. Turn out 
when required and serve with a green salad. 


SCALLOPS AL ‘ARMORICAINE 


Melt half the butter and gently cook the onion and 
carrot until the onion is a deep warm cream tone. 
Add the scallops and cook them for 4 to 5 minutes. 
Add the hot water and wine and a little seasoning, 
cook for a further 4 to 5 minutes and then remove 
the scallops. 


Add the bouquet garni and tomatoes to the pan 
cook together to reduce the liquid and flavour it 
well. 

Melt the remaining butter in another pan and cook 
the flour in it. Work the sauce through a fine sieve 
into the cooked flour to make a sauce. It should be 
just about the thickness of cream. Add the scallops, 
cut into suitable pieces, and then the cream. Mix well 
together. Heat through but do not boil. 

A pinch of curry-powder, added with the tomatoes, 
gives this dish an unusual flavour, though the curry 
will hardly be noticeable. It is also pleasant to leave 
the cream slightly streaky—that is, not altogether 
mixed in. 


SCALLOPS NEWBURG 


Poach the scallops, together with the } shallot, using 
3 parts water and 1 part sherry to cover. 

Melt the butter, sprinkle the flour into it and cook 
lightly. Away from the heat, add the strained stock 
from the scallops. Simmer to reduce it, if necessary. 
Season to taste. Add the cream. Slice the scallops 
and add them to the sauce. Heat through, but do 
not boil. 

Serve with Pilaff Rice (p. 114) or plainly boiled 
Patna Rice (p. 112). 


Variation: Add. to the above, 2 to 3 oz. thinly 
sliced white-capped mushrooms, first gently cooked 
for 3 minutes in a walnut of butter, about a dessert- 
spoon of water and a squeeze of lemon juice. 


SEA BREAM, STUFFED AND BAKED 


Sea bream lends itself particularly well to stuffing 
and baking. The flesh is firm and the scales are large 
-and moist. Ask the fishmonger to scrape off the large 
scales and to bone the fish through the back, leaving 
the belly uncut. 
Here is the stuffing for a 2-lb. fish. 
Fry the chopped mushrooms and chopped shallot 
_ in the butter until the shallot is softish. Add the wine 
and cook for a few minutes. Add the breadcrumbs 
and seasoning to taste. Bind with the beaten egg. 
Fill the bream with this stuffing and sew it loosely 
with cotton. Place in a buttered oven-dish and, if 
-jiked, surround with whole little tomatoes. Brush 
with melted butter and bake for 35 to 40 minutes in 
- a moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5). 
Remove cotton. 


>) 


SKATE WITH BLACK BUTTER 
(Beurre Noir) 


Place the bouquet garni, onion, vinegar, water and 
seasoning in a large enough shallow pan. Bring to 
the boil and simmer for 10 minutes. Add the skate 
and, if necessary, enough further water to cover it. 
Poach it for 25 minutes. 

Melt the butter in a frying-pan and cook it to a 
deep warm brown. (“‘Beurre Noir’ is a misnomer. 
The one thing that the butter must not be is black!) 
Place the drained skate in a heated serving-dish and 
pour the butter over it. Add the additional vinegar 
to the frying-pan and heat it thoroughly. Pour it over 
the skate and sprinkle the capers and chopped 
parsley on top. Plain boiled tiny potatoes, turned in 
a little butter, go best with this dish. 


SOLE BONNE FEMME 


This recipe is more or less the basic method of pre- 
paring sole, poached in wine or stock, for presentation 
in various ways. This same method can be applied to 
cod, haddock, hake and inexpensive white fish. 

The sole can be filleted or left whole. If to be 
filleted, it pays to buy fairly large fish and allow 2 
fillets for each serving. If to be left whole allow one 
sole to each person. 

Skin and fillet the soles. Place the bones, skin and 
heads in a buttered saucepan with the shallot, 
parsley, sliced mushroom stalks, seasoning, wine or 
cider and enough water almost to come through. 
Cover and boil for 20 minutes but no longer, other- 
wise the stock may be bitter. 

Strain the stock into a pan and simmer to reduce 
it to less than 4 pint. To ensure that the folded fillets 
will stay flat, beat each fillet lightly, fold, and place 
in the pan with the thinly sliced mushrooms. Cover 
and poach until the fillets are opaque. Remove them 
to a heated platter and keep warm. 

Melt the butter and cook the flour in it without 
colouring. Remove from the heat and stir in the fish 
stock and mushrooms. Cook gently to the desired 
consistency. Finish with a good walnut of butter. 
Pour the sauce and mushrooms over the fillets, 
‘sprinkle with freshly chopped parsley and ap under 
the grill to colour a little. ~ 


Note: If the soles are to be served — first | 


remove the black skin and also if wished, the white 
one. Use for the stock, as above. 


ri 
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SOLE COLBERT 


Allow one medium-sized Dover sole per person, 
rather than a large one for two. 

Remove the dark skin and scrape the white one. 
Trim off the fins and tails, but leave the heads on. 
With a sharp small knife, cut down each side of the 
backbone on the skinned side of the fish. Ease away 
the flesh for about 4 inch on each side of the bone 
and about half the length of the fish, thus exposing 
the bone. Break the bone at each end and in the 
middle so that, when the fish is cooked, the pieces 
can be readily lifted out. 

Shake in seasoned flour, pass through egg and 

breadcrumbs, making sure that the “opening” along 
the fish is well coated. Fry in deep hot fat to a golden 
tone. (See notes on deep-fat frying, p. 27.) 

Remove the Pieces of backbone from each fish 
and, in each opening, place a nice piece of Maitre 
d’ Hotel butter (p. 192). 


SOLE FILLETS FLORENTINE 


Spinach has the virtue of being one of the few green 
vegetables which really go with fish. Fillets of had- 
dock, hake and other white fish can be used in the 
same way. 

Poach the fillets in the stock as for Sole Bonne 
Femme, omitting the mushrooms. 

_ Melt 1 oz. of the butter and cook the flour in it. 

- Add the reduced stock, milk and nutmeg and simmer 
to a medium thick sauce. Add the grated cheese and 
heat through. Season to taste. 

Warm the spinach in half the remaining butter. 
Place on a heated platter or entrée dish and arrange 
the fillets on top. Beat together the egg yolk, cream 

and remaining butter, add to the sauce then pour it 
over the fish. Slip under the grill to brown. 


FRIED SOLE GOUJONETTES 


This way of cutting fillets of sole into diagonal strips, 

_ just under 3 inch in width, makes quite a lot of them. 
_ The French refer to them as ‘“‘Sole Goujons”’ (Gud- 
geons), because they are so cut as to resemble these 
fish. This dish is also one of the quickest to prepare. 
— Season the cut fish. Toss the pieces in flour to 
which has been added a tiny pinch of Cayenne 


pepper. Pass them through milk and, again, in flour. 
Fry in very deep hot fat or olive oil until they are 
golden brown. 

Serve with brown bread and butter and quartered 
lemons, or Tartare Sauce (p. 185). 


SOLE MEUNIERE 


This method of cooking sole or any of the white fish 
“4 la Meuniére’—‘‘in the manner of the miller’s 
wife”—applied originally to trout. The story goes 
that the miller’s wife was busy baking when her 
husband brought home some trout, fresh from the 
brook. She received them with floury hands and they 
were still coated with the flour when she fried them 
in butter later on! 

Pass the fish, whole or filleted, through seasoned 
flour (p. 194) then shake off as much as possible. Fry 
it on both sides in hot clarified (p. 191) butter or 
olive oil and unclarified butter. Place on a hot platter. 
Sprinkle with a little lemon juice and chopped 
parsley. Melt 1 oz. of butter in the frying-pan and 
cook it to the noisette stage—that is, until it browns 
slightly and takes on that delicious nutty aroma. At 
once pour it over the fish and serve. 

Garnish with crescents of lemon. 

Cutlets of any round fish are also very good when 
cooked this way. 


SOLE FILLETS VERONIQUE 


Poach the fillets as for Sole Bonne Femme, omitting 
the mushrooms. Place in a buttered oval Lprctins* or 
oval entrée dish. 

Make a sauce (again as for Sole Bonne Femme) 
with the butter, flour and 3 to 4 tablespoons of the 
reduced stock. Season further, if necessary. Shake 
the pan over the heat to thicken the sauce. Pour it 
el the fillets and slip under a hot grill to glaze a 

ittle. 

Garnish: with the chilled, skinned and de-seeded 
grapes. 


TROUT MEUNIERE 


Ask your fishmonger to draw the trout through the 
gills so that the fish remain firm. 
Fry as for Sole Meuniére (above). 


FISH 


TROUT AND ALmonns Sones 


Truites au. 2 

( x Amandes) ae 

_ Prepare as for Trout Meuniére and as for Sole _ Seasoned flour 

| Meunieére (p. 44). ___ Butter for frying 

Blanch 1 to 2 oz. almonds, split and fry them to a ee, 
golden brown in an ounce of butter or bake them in VL 


: 1 oz. butter — 
the oven. Pour over the trout in the serving-dish. : ~— 


TUNA SALAD PRO VENGAL 


This is an excellent buffet dish. 

Drain the tuna, reserving the oil. Well wash the 
rice and boil it in a quart of salted water. After 10 
minutes’ boiling, test a grain or two between the 
teeth. If there is hard core, boil for a minute or two 
longer. Turn it into a colander, run cold water 

| through it, drain thoroughly and spread on a cloth 
to dry. (This should be done hours before it is : x . 
required.) A 
Rub the inside of a salad bowl with cut garlic. Add : ephis af chives oF 
the cooked rice and turn it over in a dressing made of reen onion _ i 
_ 1 to 2 tablespoons wine vinegar and 3 to 6 table- ned 
spoons oil, including that from the fish. Add the 
chives, pepper and the drained peas. Transfer to a 
serving-dish and form into a round or oval, about 
2 inches high, with a slight dip running along the 
centre top. 
Around and against the rice, place pieces of the 
fish, with between each, a slice of cucumber formed 
~ into a curl. Garnish with further cucumber, quartered 
- tomatoes and stoned black olives, all on lettuce. 

Beat together the mayonnaise and tomato purée 
and spoon them over the top of the mould. Top with 
the halved, vandyked (p. 194) eggs the yolks first 
beaten with a little mayonnaise and then piped back 

into the whites. Add a speck of paprika to each. 


Note: Fresh salmon or halibut are, of course, 
better than tuna but very much more expensive. 


WHITEBAIT 


Whitebait are something of tiny aristocrats among 
fish—so much so, indeed, that you will find them on 
the menus of the grand restaurants. 
Crunchy cooked whitebait are the easiest of all 
fish to eat—heads, tails, bones and everything! 
~ Whitebait must be fresh, so buy them from a good 
fishmonger who, himself, will buy only the really 


small ones. Pick them over to get rid of any other 
tiny fish or shell-fish which may have managed to 
creep in. 

Place the whitebait in a colander and gently rinse 
them through under the cold-water tap. Drain them 
well and dry them on a linen cloth. 

Have ready another cloth well coated with flour. 
Spread the whitebait on it and, using the cloth, turn 
them this way and that so that each is coated with 
the flour. 

Have the frying basket heating in deep hot fat. 
Drop the whitebait into it—not too many at one 
time—and leave until they are beginning to brown. 
Lift the basket and drain the fish into the pan. Let 
the fat come up to a good heat again and lower the 
basket of fish into it. This second immersion ensures 
crisp fish and having the basket heated in the fat at 
the beginning makes sure that the temperature is 
not lowered more than necessary in the first place. 

Sprinkle the drained fish with salt and freshly 
milled pepper and serve with quartered lemons and 
buttered brown bread. 
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“A COOK IS AS GOOD AS HER BUTCHER.’’ 

This remark was made to me recently and, thinking it 
over, I can see that there is a lot in it. What it means is 
simply this: no matter how good a cook you may be, the 
best results depend upon the quality of the raw ingre- 
dients. Mind you, a good cook can make something 
more of indifferent meat than a poor cook can, but that 
is not the point. 

There are so many grades of meat, both home pro- 
duced and imported (chilled), and there are so many 
different cuts, each best suited for a specific dish, to be 
cooked in a particular way, that the only safeguard 
against getting meat unsuitable for its purpose is to find 
a good butcher and put oneself in his hands, as it were. 
If there is no good butcher in the vicinity, it is well worth 
while travelling a little afield to find one who is. 

I am always a little sad, when shopping, if I hear a 
young cook asking for “frying steak’’. It is essential to 
know what you are buying. If you have a good butcher, 
he will be interested enough to help you to get to know 
more about meat. Some butchers will even advise you 
as to how best to deal with the different cuts—bake, 
grill, stew and so on. Do not, of course, shop during a 
rush hour but choose, if possible, a slack period. All 
tradesmen find pleasure in “talking shop”, and your 
butcher will then be happy to give you a little of his time. 

Whatever cut you decide on, meat, as the main course 
of a meal, must decide what goes before and what comes 
after it. This applies not only to home catering, but also 
to the choosing of luncheon or dinner in a restaurant. 
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ROASTING MEAT 


This is one of the most controversial of all cooking 
processes. There are two forms—rapid roasting and 
long slow roasting. 

Many experienced cooks believe that a joint, 
seasoned and spread with butter, then placed on a 
grid in the baking tin, should go into a very hot oven 
(450 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 8) for the first 15 to 
20 minutes or until the surface begins to colour. The 
heat should then be lowered and the cooking slowly 
completed. 

One of the details to remember when using an oven 
is that when anything is placed in it, the temperature 
immediately falls because the opening of the door 
and the cold meat and roasting tin absorb some of 
the heat. Indeed, after a joint has been placed in the 
oven, the temperature even after 10 minutes, may 
well be 25 degrees lower than when the meat first 
went in. The heat, however, will build itself up again 
to the temperature required. 

Here is a chart giving the slower as well as the 
usual quick method of “‘roasting’’. 


TEMPERATURES AND COOKING TIMES 


350 degrees Fahr. 400 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 4 or gas mark 6. 


Beef 20 minutes per lb. 15 minutes per lb. 
Beef, boneless 

25 minutes per lb. 20 minutes per lb. 
Lamb 25to30minutes perlb. 20 minutes per lb. 
Mutton 25 to 30 minutes per lb. 20 minutes per lb. 
Pork 30 to 33 minutes perlb. 25 minutes per lb. 
Veal 25 to 30 minutes per lb. 25 minutes per Ib. 


It is uneconomical to roast a joint weighing less 
than 23 to 3 lb. 

For joints up to 5 Ib. in weight, add the time per lb. 
to the total baking time. For instance, a 4-lb. joint 
will require (slower method), 20 minutes x4+20 
minutes=1 hour 40 minutes in all. 

Apart from weight, the shape of the joint must be 
considered. A large shallow joint will take a shorter 
time to cook than a compact thick one, and the time 
required will also depend on how well or underdone 
the meat is preferred. 

Finally, when a roast of any meat is diken from the 
oven, let it rest for a while before serving it. In this 
time, the meat will “‘firm’’ and make carving much 
easier and more economical. 


POT-ROASTING 


The term “pot-roasting’”’ came to us from the United 

States. It is just what the name implies—roasting in 

a pot, generally carried out on the top of the cooker 

though, once the meat has been browned, there is no 

reason why the cooking should not take place in the 
oven. 

For this method of cooking, one needs an iron pot 
or casserole. The return of iron casseroles, enamelled 
inside and out, has led to a renewed interest in pot- 
roasting, but there is nothing better for the job than 

» a solid unenamelled iron pot. The lid is very impor- 
tant. It must be heavy or have a deep flange so that 
the steam falls back into the pot. 

The cuts of meat which benefit from pot-roasting 
| are top side, silverside, brisket and short ribs (a joint 
. we do not see very often in this country), all stringy 
| or close-grained cuts. All long-fibred meats can do 
| with pot-roasting. Rolled shoulder of lamb and hand 
of pork are also excellent when cooked this way, but 
_ few would pot-roast a rib, sirloin or fillet of beef. 

Begin the process by well seasoning the meat (all 
in one piece) and browning it all over ina little fat. An 
onion stuck with | to 2 cloves is often cooked with it. 
Once the meat is browned, cover and cook very 
slowly over the lowest possible heat for at least 2 
hours, but 24 hours would be better. An hour before 
it is required, add (as liked) little round onions, 

_ slender carrots and, perhaps, a sliced parsnip. It is a 

_ good idea to remove the meat while these vegetables 

are placed in the bottom of the pot, then return it. 

If the meat, after being browned, is to be cooked in 
the oven, the temperature should not be above 300 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 13. 

To make a gravy: lift the meat on to a heated 

platter, surround it with the vegetables and keep hot. 
_ Pour off excess fat. Add to the pot a pint or so of 
‘water, vegetable water or any stock available. Rub the 

bottom of the pot with a wooden spoon to get off the 

residue. Bring this gravy to the boil and add, if you 

like, a tablespoon of sherry. This is by no means 
essential; it is simply an “elegant extra’. 
That is the clear pot gravy. If you prefer to thicken 
it, blend a teaspoonful of arrowroot or cornflour 
with + cup water. Stir it into the boiling gravy. The 
-arrowroot will clear at once and the sauce will be 
“ready to serve, but the cornflour will require 3 to 4 

minutes to be thoroughly cooked. Taste and season 
further if necessary. 

You will observe that I have given no addition of 
liquid to the pot-roast, in the first place. Liquid is not 


; 


essential if the heat can be kept so low that there is 
no loss of steam. There is, however, always the 
possibility of the pot getting too hot and the meat 
burning. For this reason, many authorities suggest 
adding about } pint hot water before putting the lid 
on the pot. This takes care of the possibility of 
burning. 


BRAISING 


Real braising is an ancient method of cooking which 
was necessary when no cook had an oven. It meant 
cooking with both top and bottom heat. The braising 
pan was put on the fire and its deep lid was filled 
with red coals. 

Modern braising is much simplified because we 
use the oven. Here I must refer to the size of the pot 
in relation to the meat to be braised. The pot should 
be of cast iron or heavy thick cast aluminium and, 
for ideal cooking, try to have it as near as possible 
the size of the meat to be braised. A nice thick 3-lb. 
piece of meat which almost fits the pot, as it were, 
but allows for some stock, will be miles better, when 
cooked, than when the meat is “‘lost”’ in the bottom 
of a large pot. 

The reason for this can be simply explained. In a 
small pot, the liquid which is added will moisten and 
flavour the meat with whatever vegetables, spices and 
herbs are included: If, on the other hand, the meat is 
placed in a large pot, the liquid will reach a much 
shorter way up it and, in consequence, it will be dry. 
Should one add enough water or stock almost to cover 
the meat, there would, finally, be too much indifferent 
gravy. 

As in pot-roasting, the lid of the pot should be 
heavy and deep flanged, so that the water from the 
steam which condenses on it will drop back into the 
pot. 

A largish piece of meat to be braised must first be 
browned all over in a little fat (as for pot-roasting 
above). The meat is then removed and a mixture of 
vegetables (onions, carrots, etc.) is fried a little in the 


fat. The meat is then placed on top of them and the 


liquid (water, stock and sometimes a little dry wine) 
is added. 

After the addition of the liquid and seasoning to 
taste, the meat and vegetables are closely covered 
with the lid and very slowly cooked in the oven or on 
the lowest possible heat on top of the stove. 


GRILLING 


Grilling—that is, cooking by direct heat—is the 
nearest we can get to the roasting of the past, when 
meats were cooked before an open fire. 
The most tender cuts of beef for grilling are fillet, 
_ point and rump steaks. Those of lamb and mutton, 
_ Cutlets, loin and chump chops. Bacon, ham, lamb 
and sheep kidneys, young chicken and sausages are 
also excellent when grilled. Veal cutlets and pork 
chops can also be grilled, but they are less satis- 
factory. The veal, being lean, is apt to be dry and the 
_ pork must be very well done. 
Unlike fish, where the most inexpensive varieties 
_ can be grilled, only the best cuts of meat are suitable. 


; HEATING THE GRILL 


| Have the grill red hot before putting the meat or 
other food under it. The grid on which the meat is 
placed must first of all be greased, and all cut 
_ surfaces of meat must be buttered or oiled before 
_ being placed under the grill. Keep the grill at its 
- hottest until the meat is sealed. Turn it and seal the 
- other side. Then reduce the heat to medium to com- 
_ plete the cooking. 

When turning the meat, use a pair of wire tongs, 
specially made for the purpose. If you use a fork, see 
- that it is a large pronged one, so that you lift the 
meat and do not puncture it and allow the juices to 
escape. 


TIMES FOR GRILLING 


_ These depend on how the meat is liked—very under- 
done, underdone, medium or well done. 

_Any food to be grilled should be of room tempera- 
ture. If it has been stored in the refrigerator, remove 
- it sufficiently ahead of time to take off the chill. 
The following are the TOTAL TiMEs for grilling. The 
SHORTEST TIMES are for underdone meat; the 

LONGEST TIMES for well-done meat. ; 

- Some people like their beefsteaks “‘blue’’—that is, 
~ raw inside. In this case, one minute’s searing on each 
side under the red hot grill will be enough. 


_ BEEFSTEAK: (fillet, point or rump): 1 inch thick, 
4 to 8 minutes; 14 inch thick, 7 to 10 minutes. Grill 
on both sides. 
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LAMB OR MUTTON CUTLETS OR CHOPS: 
3 inch thick, 3 to 5 minutes; 14 to 14 inch thick, 
6 to 10 minutes. Grill on both sides. 


BACON: (cut No. 5): one or both sides, 3 to 1 minute. 


HAM: finch thick, 3 to 4 minutes, one or both sides; 
fairly thick, 4 to 6 minutes. Grill on both sides. 


YOUNG CHICKEN (SPATCHCOCK): 20 to 30 
minutes, according to size. Cook in grill pan. 


SAUSAGES: both sides, 10 to 20 minutes, accord- 
ing to size. 


LAMB AND SHEEP KIDNEYS: 4 to 6 minutes, 
both sides. 
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MIXED GRILL 


Because it consists of a variety of ingredients, each 
requiring a different period of cooking, a Mixed Grill 
is a guide for all grilling. 

Have the grill red hot. Melt a small piece of butter 
in the grill pan and place the tomatoes (whole if 
small, halved if large) and the peeled mushrooms 
in it. Spoon a little of the melted butter over the 
tomatoes and into the mushroom caps. Add a little 
water to the pan and cook for 1 minute. 

Place the sausages on the grid above the tomatoes 
and mushrooms. Lower the heat to medium and give 
them 5 to 8 minutes, turning them once. Put them 
into the grill pan beside the tomatoes and 
mushrooms. 

Raise the heat again. Place the chops on the grid 
and cook for 2 to 3 minutes. Lower the heat to 
medium and cook for a further 2 to 3 minutes or, 
if thick, a little longer. Turn and repeat the grilling, 
adding at the same time the kidneys, skinned sides 
up. Give them 3 minutes, then turn and baste with 
some of the fat from the pan. Finally, place the bacon 
rashers on the chops and grill them, one side only for 
1 minute. By this time, the sausages should be 
thoroughly cooked and the juices from them and the 
other meats will have dripped into the tomatoes and 
mushrooms. 

Transfer the Mixed Grill to a heated platter. Make 
the following Piquant Gravy: add a little hot water 
and an equal amount of Worcestershire sauce (or to 
taste) to the grid pan, together with a little chopped 
parsley, if liked. Stir it around to remove the residue, ~ 
then heat through. Pour this delicious gravy over the 
Mixed Grill and serve. 


GRILLED SPATCHCOCKED CHICKEN 


What is called a ‘“‘double poussin’’ (young chicken) 
is enough for two people. If a deep-freeze bird is 
| bought, defrost it to room temperature before 
| grilling it. 

Cut it down the back with kitchen scissors or 
| poultry shears. Flatten it out and slip the wing tips 
' around the wings. Run two skewers through the legs 
_ and body and wings and body to hold the flattened 
' bird in position. 
| Place the bird, cut side up, on the grid in the grill 
) pan and brush it with melted butter. As it will burn 
| easily, grill it gently at a medium, not high, heat. 
_ Cook for up to 10 minutes, depending on its thick- 
ness, basting it twice in that time. Turn, brush 
' generously with further butter and grill the other 
_ side. = 

Seanwhile: mix French mustard to taste with a 

little water and add a teaspoon of Worcestershire 
/_ sauce. 
Remove the skewers from the poussin and divide 
_ the bird in two by cutting through the breast with 
_ scissors or shears, as above. Place on heated platter. 
: Pour the mustard mixture into the grid pan, stir 
- around and heat through. Pour the sauce over the 
 poussin, garnish with watercress and game chips and 
serve. 


GRILLED HAM 


The size of the gammon will determine how many 
people it will serve. Have the slice about 3 inch thick. 
If the ham is mild, do not soak it. If, however, it 
~ needs to be soaked (the dealer will advise you as to 
this), do this some time before it is to be grilled, then 
_ Pat it dry in a linen cloth. 
~ Trim off the rind and cut through the fat at 
intervals of 1 to 14 inches. Brush the lean part with 
a little bacon fat. Quickly grill both sides at a high 
heat, then reduce it to medium and finish off both 
- sides. Allow 4 to 6 minutes in all. 
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BAKED BACON 


_ Baked bacon and pineapple rings make a very good 
~ combination. 
_ Soak the bacon for several hours and, if necessary, 
~serub it. Rinse and place it in a pan in which it fits 
- fairly tightly. Cover with cold water. Add the carrots, 
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MEAT 


Serves 6 to8 


24 to 3 Ib. smoked short- 
back bacon 

Water to cover 
2 to 3 carrots, halved — 
~ 1 onion, halved 

Bouquet garni (p. 190) 

1 crushed black peppercorn 


_ vinegar 
- Several cloves 


4 to 5 tablespoons ye - 


sugar 


1 good teaspoon dry ae 
ted ee pple Fares an 


1 tablespoon _ tarragon 


onion, bouquet garni, peppercorn and vinegar. 
Cover and bring very slowly to the boil. Immediately, 
reduce the heat so that the liquid merely simmers. 

Allow 25 minutes per lb. and 25 minutes over, but 
simmer for only three-quarters of that time. Remove 
and at once peel off the skin. With the point of a 
sharp knife, mark a 1-inch trellis pattern, barely 
cutting the surface of the fat. Insert a whole clove into 
each “‘diamond’’. Mix the sugar and mustard to- 
gether and sprinkle half of it over the fat. Place high 
in a hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7) and 
bake for the remaining quarter of the total time to 
crisp the surface. 

Sprinkle the remaining sugar and mustard on to 
6 to 8 pineapple rings and glaze slightly under the 

rill. 
: While the bacon is in the oven, reduce the stock 
(minus fat). Strain a cupful into a small pan, add an 
equal quantity of pineapple juice and bring to the 
boil. Add a drop of caramel (or liquid gravy brown- 
ing) to give the sauce a rich colour, then stir into the 
boiling sauce $ teaspoon arrowroot, blended with a 
dessertspoon ef water. It will —— and clear at 
once. 

Serve the bacon and seicetiple rings on a heated 
platter, garnishing each ring with a cherry or dam- 
son. Serve plain boiled potatoes with the bacon and 
pass the sauce separately. 


BAKED BEANS WITH PORK 
(Boston Baked Beans) 


For this dish, you require little pea or navy beans, or 
haricots, or any of the marvellous variety of dried 
beans obtainable from Continental stores. Some- 
times, some of these last cook in less time than given 
here, while some beans are so dry that they may re- 
quire a little longer cooking. It will be a simple matter 
to test the beans for ‘‘doneness”’ after, say, 4 hours in 
the oven. 

Well wash the beans, cover them deeply with cold 
water and leave them to soak overnight. Cut the 
pork into 14-inch cubes. 

Place a layer of beans in a bean pot or a small 
close-lidded deep casserole. Add half the pork and 
cover with the remaining beans. 

Blend together the mustard, treacle, Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt (taking into account that the pork is 
already salt) and a cup of boiling water. Pour this 
over the beans with enough extra water to cover 
them. Préss the remaining pork, rind uppermost, 


a ear ene erie 
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into the beans. Cover tightly and bake for 5 to 6 
hours in a slow oven (250 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
z to 4). During the last half hour, remove the lid and 
increase the temperature to 350 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 4 to colour the top of the dish. 

If the lid of the bean pot or casserole does not fit 
closely enough, the moisture may evaporate. In this 
case, add hot water from time to time. 


Note: Packaged beans will be cooked in very much 
less time. 


JELLIED FLANK OF BEEF 


‘An economical dish, as flank is almost the least 


expensive cut of beef. 

Ask the butcher to bone, roll up and tie a nice 
thick piece. Put it and the bones in a pan just large 
enough to hold them. Add the water, a teaspoon of 
salt and a little freshly milled pepper. Put on the lid, 
bring slowly to the boil and simmer for 34 hours. 

Lift out, remove the strings and force the meat 
into a basin in which it fits tightly. Pour in as much 
stock as the basin will take. Place a weighted plate 
on top and leave in a cold place overnight. 

The cold flank will cut like tongue. Garnish with 
the remaining chopped jelly. 


HUNGARIAN BEEF GOULASH 


This is One of those accommodating dishes which 
taste even better the second day than the first. You 
will notice that there is no water in it, and this is 
correct. This recipe was given to me by Vilmos Csom, 
late chef of the Hungarian Csarda restaurant in 
London, and is, therefore, authentic. But, if you are 


~.concerned, add a little water during the cooking. 


The meat for this recipe can be top leg, top side or 


any good lean beef. 
Melt the lard in a large pan and simmer the onions 


: in it, without colouring, until they are translucent. 
Work in the paprika away from heat. Add the meat, 


~ 
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around this by replacing the peppercorns in my 


then cook very gently, while stirring to get the paprika 
worked into it. Almost at once, you will notice that 
the dish is making its own juices. Add the caraway 
seeds, garlic and salt to taste. 

The caraway seeds present a little difficulty, be- 
cause it is practically impossible to chop them! I get _ 


pepper mill with the caraway seeds. They can then 
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be ground down to a powder and, somehow, they 
leave none of their flavour behind. 

Add the tomatoes and, after a couple of good 
stirs, place the peppers, each cut into 4 strips, on top. 
Cover tightly and simmer over a low heat until the 
meat is cooked. The time varies from 2 hours for 
tender beef up to 4 hours for leg beef. 

The tomato skins should disappear in the cooking 
but I have found that very tough ones do not, so I 
always peel thick skinned tomatoes in the first place. 

I must again point out that no water is required in 
this dish—unless it is made one day to be served on 
the next. In this case, turn the goulash into a bowl 
and leave overnight. Then, before reheating it, put 
2 tablespoons of water into the pan, then add the 
goulash and warm through. 

Serve with plain boiled potatoes. 


BEEFSTEAK AND KIDNEY PUDDING 


Make the suet pastry, using the same quantities as 
given in the recipe. Roll out three-quarters of it very 
thin and line a greased pudding basin with it. 

Cut the meat into smallish pieces and the kidney, 
freed of unwanted tissue, into pieces half the size of 
the meat. Mix the flour, pepper and salt together and 
roll the meats in them. Place in the prepared basin 
and pour in water almost to come through. 

Roll or flatten out the remaining pastry. Damp the 
rim of the pastry in the basin, place the “‘lid’”’ on top 
and pinch the edges together. Tie on a greased cap 
of double greaseproof paper in such a way as to 
allow the pastry to rise a little. 

Stand the basin on a trivet in a pan of boiling 
water, put on the lid and boil for 3 to 4 hours, de- 
pending on the tenderness of the meat. Rump steak, 
for instance, should be cooked in 3 hours but leg 
beef would require up to 4 hours. 

Be ready to add boiling water as that in the pan 
evaporates. But, if a pan with a deep flanged domed 
lid is used, most of the steam which condenses on it 
will run back into the pan. 

One other point: it is important to keep the water 
at a good boil for the first 45 minutes to 1 hour, 
until the heat has reached right into the centre of the 
pudding. After that, it can boil at a more gentle rate. 


Variation I: Cut 4 oz. dark-gilled mushrooms into 
pieces the size of the beef and add them. 


Variation II: A teaspoon of mixed dried herbs can 
be added to the flour when making the suet pastry. 
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Variation III: When oysters are reasonable enough 
in price, a dozen small ones, together with their j juice, 
can be included with the meats for a very pleasant 
addition. Or use a small can of oysters with their 
juice. 

Note: An old fashioned practice was to make 
extra gravy for the pudding. This was taken, piping 
hot, to table in a jug. When the first wedge of pastry 
and spoonful of meat were removed, the gravy was 
added almost to the top of the pudding and gently 
Stirred in. After further servings, more gravy was 
added. Sometimes, even boiling water was added to 
provide more (if slightly thinner) gravy. 

It would be quite a good idea to do the same today. 


LEG BEEF STEW 


This, based on old-fashioned beef tea, is one of the 
most delicious dishes and is recommended especially 
when simple plain food is the “‘order of the day’’. 
First, serve it hot as a main course. Turn what is 
left over into 4 to 5 individual ramekins or small 
moulds and it will set into a jelly. Turn out these 
attractive little moulds and serve a green salad with 
them. 

Ask the a for beef cut not too low down on 
the hind leg and let it have plenty of sinew. Cut it 
into strips and then into }- to ?-inch cubes. Wash 
and place them in an enamelled iron casserole. Add 
seasoning to taste and cover with cold water. Put 
on the lid. Bring almost to the boil on top of the 
cooker, then transfer the casserole to the oven at 


- 275 to 300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1 to 2 and 


leave it there for 4 hours. If the oven tends to “‘run 
hot’’, as some ovens do, cook at the lower heat. 
If the meat simmers and does not boil, it will 


retain its shape and the delicious stock will be clear. 
Z ip 


Note: For one meal, hot or cold, for 4, 14 to 12 Ib. 
leg beef will be enough. 


BEEF STROGANOFF 


This is the kind of entrée which one finds interpreted 


in various ways. At the end of the recipe I shall make 


- further suggestions. 
Cut the beef into 3-inch strips, about }-inch thick, 


__ removing any unwanted tissue. 


Melt a small nut of the butter and gently cook the 


shallot in it, without colouring it. Add the cream and 
keep hot. 

Melt the remaining butter in a hot pan and quickly 
fry the beef strips in it to a deep warm brown. Add 
to the cream. Add the meat stock (or gravy) and the 
lemon juice to the frying-pan and stir them around 
to remove the residue. Strain through a sieve into 
the cream. Taste and season to your liking. 


Variation I: Sometimes, a teaspoon or so of 
tomato purée is worked into the stock (or gravy) 
before adding it and the lemon juice as above. Simmer 
to reduce a little before adding this mixture to the 
beef and cream. 


Variation IZ: Cook 4 oz. thinly sliced unopened 
white mushrooms, covered, in a tablespoon water, 
a teaspoon lemon juice and a small nut of butter, 
for not more than 3 minutes. At the last minute, add 
them to the dish. 


BRAWN 
(Head Cheese or Potted Head) 


This is a very old English moulded brawn made from 
a pickled pig’s head. It is called ““Head Cheese”’ in 
America and ‘“‘Potted Head” in Scotland. If only large 
heads are available, buy half of one. But a whole 
small head is better than half a large one as there is 
sure to be less fat on it and it is, therefore, less 
wasteful. 

The butcher will split the head in two for you. 
Well wash it and soak it in several changes of fresh 
water. (The butcher will tell you how long the head 
should be soaked.) Place the well-cleaned head in a 
large pot. Add the bouquet garni, chopped onion, 
including the yellow skin (to colour the final jelly a 
little), grated bits of nutmeg or mace and the pepper- 
corns. I usually tie these last 4 items loosely in muslin 
so that they can be removed easily at the end of 
cooking. ; 3 

Add cold water to cover, bring to the boil and 
.Skim. Put on the lid and simmer very gently until the 
meat will fall from the bones. Skin the tongue and 
cut it into slices. Cut the ears into strips and chop 
the remainder of the meat. 

Meanwhile, remove the bag containing the bouquet 
garni, onion and seasonings and simmer the stock 
to reduce it so that it will set into a firm jelly when 
cold. It is a good idea to test a tablespoon of the 
stock on a saucer in the refrigerator to see if it will 
jell. 
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When the stock has been sufficiently reduced, add 
all the meat to it and bring it to the boil. Remove and 
let the mixture stand for about 15 minutes before 
pouring it in a mould or moulds. 

Leave to set, then, when required, turn out and 
serve. 


Note: If preferred, a fresh (unpickled) head can 
be used. In this case, add salt accordingly. 


BOILED BRISKET WITH DUMPLINGS 


See recipe for Boiled Dinner (p. 18) 
In addition to the vegetables, dumplings are often 
served with boiled beef. 
For the dumplings: sift the self-raising Fou with 
a pinch of salt. Add the suet and enough cold water 
to make a firm light dough. Form into a long roll 
and cut off pieces of walnut size, or larger if preferred. 
Pour some of the strained stock into a wide pan and 
_ bring it to the boil. At once, drop the dumplings 
into it. Cover tightly and boil (not too hard) for 
25 to 35 minutes, depending on the size of the 
~ dumplings. 


Note: If liked, 4 teaspoon mixed herbs can be 
added to the dough before cooking the dumplings. 


HAM AND GAMMON 


One thing which reliable English cooks can be 
depended upon to do well is to “‘boil” a ham. But, 
these days, the size of the pot often defeats them as 
so few homes have one large enough. If it were not 


- for the thought of losing all the lovely ham stock for 


delicious lentil and pea soups, I would suggest that 
the best person to cook the ham is the dealer from 
whom it was obtained. Most of the big stores offer 


_ this service and the extra cost is small when you 


consider the price of the ham itself. 
Letting the supplier cook the ham is not, however, 
the answer to the problem. We ourselves want to 
“boil” the ham and we will even go to the length of 


- borrowing a pot for the job. 
One used to go into details on this fascinating 


-ham-cooking subject—allowing so much a pound for 
a ham weighing so much and reducing the time, 
proportionately, on the very large ones. 

The Bacon Council has issued a chart for “‘boiling”’ 

‘both a ham and a gammon, which people from other 


— countries take some time’ to identify. A ham and a 


gammon come from the same hind leg of the pig. 


What differentiates them is the way in which each is 
cut. A ham is cured as a ham; a gammon is cured 
with the side of bacon and is cut out by the dealer. 
Generally the ham is the saltier of the two and 
requires a longer period of soaking while the gam- 
mon, especially if it is Danish, will need very little 
soaking, indeed. 

The Bacon Council says this: 

‘““A properly cured ham will last for years in the 
right conditions. Many old farmers say that you 
should never cut a ham before it has been hanging 
for 9 to 12 months at least!” 

Cooking a ham also takes time. It should be 
brought to the kitchen a day or two in advance. 
Scrub it well with warm water, then leave it to soak 
in cold water for 24 hours to soften it and remove 
excess salt. Change the water once or twice in that 
period. 


COOKING CHART 


Having soaked the ham or gammon as above, place 
it in a large pot of cold water, bring it slowly to the 
boil then simmer for the following times: 


101 2. a. 3 Hours 

No ee ee .. 34 hours 
12S Fs .. 34 hours 
[Sb .. 34 hours 
14S beer .. 32 hours 
ASM Ss .. 3% hours 
2Q0beS Se: .. 4% hours 


It will be noted that, the larger the ham, the less 
time, proportionately, is given to it per lb. 


SMALLER CUTS my 


A whole gammon will weigh about 15 lb. but there 
is a choice of four smaller cuts: 


~Cotner Gammon _. approx. 4 lb. 
Middle Gammon ee 5 Ib. 
Gammon Hock pet tane Selb 
Gammon Slipper - ee 14 lb. 


Wash the joint and soak it in several changes of cold 
water for 2 to 3 hours, to get rid of excess salt. 


Place it in a large pot of fresh cold water, bring it 
very slowly to the boil and simmer for 20 to 25 


minutes per pound. 
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TO SERVE 


If the ham or gammon is to be served cold (which it 
is, more often than not), remove the skin while it is 
hot, then return the ham to the stock and leave it to 
cool in it. This has the effect of ‘‘setting” it and 
making it easier to carve in thin slices. Drain and 
coat with browned breadcrumbs. 


BAKED HAM 


If a ham or a piece of one or a gammon is to be 
baked, follow the above cooking chart but give 
it only three-quarters of the time. Give a 10-lb. ham 
only 24 hours’ simmering, for instance. 

Remove the ham and peel off the skin. With the 
point of a sharp knife, score the fat all over, lattice- 
wise, with the lines 1 inch apart, barely cutting the 
surface. Insert a clove in each ‘diamond’. Place the 
ham in a roasting tin and sprinkle the fat surface 
liberally with light brown sugar. Moisten the sugar 
with enough dry cider from } pint and pour the 
remainder into the tin. Sprinkle a teaspoon or so of 
dry mustard over the moistened sugar and bake the 
ham in a fairly hot oven for the remainder of the 
time—that is, 45 minutes for a 10-lb. ham. 


BAKED HAM WITH PINEAPPLE 


A delicious garnish for baked ham is pineapple rings. 
Drain a can of them, sprinkle them with sugar, dry 
_ mustard and a little of their own juice and place them 
under the grill to caramelise the sugar a little. In this 


case, use pineapple juice instead of cider when 
~ baking the ham. 


Notes: Black treacle, used in place of the sugar, 

as above, imparts a stronger, richer flavour. And, 

instead of cider or pineapple juice, brandy, whisky, 
sherry or Madeira adds distinction. Sherry or 
Madeira is the best of the four since neither evaporates 


entirely. 


__ The Gravy 
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~The liquid for this is made with equal portions of 
ham stock and pineapple juice, boiled together with 
a shredded carrot, a chopped onion and a bouquet 
garni (p. 190) while the ham is baking. After drain- 
ing off the fat from the baking tin, strain the stock 
into it and boil up. Blend 4 to } teaspoon of arrow- 


__root with 1 tablespoon water. Stir into the boiling 
_ sauce and it will clear at once and be ready to serve. 


This amount of sauce is enough for 4 to 5 servings. 
For more, increase the quantities accordingly. 
Strain into a gravy boat. 


Note: If this gravy (sauce) is not dark enough, add 
a touch of caramel or liquid gravy browning before 
straining it. 


Variation: Instead of pineapple rings, use brandied 
peaches. Drain them and proceed as above, using 
the syrup from them for the basting instead of that 
from the pineapple rings. : 

Cornfiour or plain flour can be used as the thicken- 
ing agent, but arrowroot gives the clearest, most 
limpid results. 


HAMBURGERS 


The real Hamburgers consist of meat and seasoning 
only. 

Cut the meat into cubes or strips and pass them 
through a mincing machine. Add the seasoning and 
mix well. Divide them into 6 to 8 portions and form 
them into flat round cakes, without pressing them 
too much together. 

Melt a little butter or beef dripping in the grill pan. 
Place the steaks in it and at once turn them so that 
both sides are coated with the fat. Some people like 
these steaks underdone and some well done, so grill 
them on both sides to suit individual tastes. 

Garnish with grilled tomatoes and send to table 
with a piece of Maitre d’hétel butter (p. 192) melting 
on each. 


Notes: Instead of being grilled, the Hamburgers 
can be fried in a strong cast-iron pan. In this case 
all that is necessary is to rub raw beef fat over the 
surface. 

In America, where Hamburgers are now almost a 
national dish, the usual accompaniments are blanched 
onion rings, green tomato pickles and tomato 
ketchup. 


DANISH ROLLED BREAST OF LAMB 


This is a wonderfully inexpensive and also wonder- 
’ fully good rolled cold meat. It can be sliced and 
included on a platter of selected cold meats or cut 
into wafer-thin slices and served with other hors- 
d’oeuvre. 

Place the boned breast of lamb in a largish basin: 
Boil together the water, salt, sugar and saltpetre for 
5 minutes. When cold, pour this liquid over the 


lamb. Leave for 2 to 3 days in a cold place (the 
refrigerator will do very well), turning it occasion- 
ally. Remove the breast and wash and drain it. 

Lay it flat on a board, skin side down, and cover 
the surface with parsley. Roll up tightly and tie just 

as you have seen the butcher roll and tie a boned 
| sirloin of beef. 

Place in a pan and cover with cold water. Add 
several -coarsely ground peppercorns. Bring to the 
boil, skim, then simmer, covered, until the meat is 
tender (probably 13 hours). 

Remove and tighten the strings or tie on new ones 

- before removing the old. Place on a board with 
| another weighted one on top and leave overnight. 

| Cut into wafer-thin slices and serve with other 
_ hors-d’oeuvre, with other cold meats, or by them- 
- selves. 


LAMB OR MUTTON CURRY 
| 


I think that those who want to make a good curry 
- but, perhaps, have not attempted one, will like the 
- following recipe. 
Cut the meat into suitable smallish pieces. 
To clarify the butter: Melt it in a small pan. Leave 
for a few minutes then strain it carefully through a 
cloth, leaving the milk-curd behind. 
First heat the clarified butter in a saucepan. Add 
the onions and garlic and cook them to the trans- 
- lucent stage. Add the meat and cook it all over to a 
golden tone. Work in the curry-powder and cook it 
for a few minutes, then work in the tomato purée 
and cook for a further few minutes before adding the 
stock. Season to taste. Add the coconut flour and 

green ginger. If this latter is not available (though it 

can be bought in shops dealing in Oriental supplies), 
use a small piece of root ginger and remove it at the 
_end of cooking. 

— Cover and simmer very slowly for well over an 
oir. stirring the mixture from time to time but 
never allowing it to boil. : 

No other flour is added as the sauce will be thick 
enough. 
~ Serve this curry with plain Boiled Rice (p. 112) and 
such “extras”? as mango chutney, poppadums and 
Bombay ‘‘ducks”. These last are small salted and 
thoroughly dried fish. They and the poppadums are 

obtainable from most of the stores and from dealers 
n Oriental goods. To cook the poppadums: Quickly 
them, one at a time, on both sides in very hot 

il. They will swell in a matter of seconds and be 


ready. 


; 


“EPIGRAMS’’ OF LAMB 
(Epigrammes d‘Agneau) 


A glowing example of French thrift in cooking! 
Breast of lamb, prepared this way, takes on the 
appearance of a really important dish, which, after 
all, it is. When the dish is for the family, only the 
the breast of lamb is used. For special occasions, 
one lamb cutlet per person is cooked and served with 
the ““Epigrams’”’. 

Place the whole breast in a pan with water to 
cover. Add the bouquet garni, vegetables and season- 
ing. Cover and simmer until the bones can be easily 
removed (about 14 hours). Remove the bones from 
the breast. Place the meat (and cutlets, if used) on 
a large platter or enamelled tray with a weighted 
board on top and leave to become cold. 

Cut the breast into double-finger widths. Dip them 
in the egg and breadcrumbs and fry them (both sides) 
in very hot fat or grill them (not too quickly) to 
colour both sides evenly. 

Arrange the ‘‘Epigrams” in a circle on a heated 
serving dish with cooked peas (fresh or frozen), 
turned in a little butter, in the centre. 

Treat the cutlets, if used, in the same way and 
arrange them on the dish alternately with the 
“Epigrams’’. 


Note: Use the lamb stock and trimmings for 
Scotch Broth (p. 23). 


NAVARIN OF LAMB 


This holds something of the same position in France 
that Irish Stew does here and is well worth adding to 
one’s cookery repertoire. 

Have the neck cut into chops or the shoulder into 
suitable pieces. Trim off the fat and render it in the 
pan—that is, fry it to extract the fat. Remove the 
pieces. Fry the meat on both sides in the fat. Season 
with pepper and salt. Pour off most of the fat. Make 
a space in the bottom of the pan and add the sugar. 
Caramelise it—that is, cook it to a not-too-warm ; 
colour. Add and work in the flour and cook it for — 
a minute or two. 

Remove the pan from the heat and add the water 


or stock. Return to the heat and gradually bring to 

the boil, while gently moving the meat round and 

round. Add the tomatoes, garlic and bouquet garni. 

Cover and simmer gently for 40 minutes. 

Add the onions, carrots and turnips, cover again 

_ and cook slowly for 15 minutes. Add the potatoes. 
_ After about 30 minutes, test with a thin skewer. 
_ When the potatoes are beginning to soften, remove 
the bouquet garni and add the peas. Simmer until 
cooked. Some time during the last half-hour, taste 
and season further, if necessary. 

Turn on to a heated serving dish and sprinkle with 
the parsley. 


FRIED LIVER 


Place the sliced liver in a bowl and pour boiling 
water on to it. Leave for 3 to 4 minutes. Drain and 
dry each slice. Melt an ounce or two of butter in the 
frying-pan and lay each piece of liver in it. By the 
time the last piece is placed in the pan, the first one 
is ready to be turned. In this way, the liver is cooked 
in a matter of a minute or two. 


MEAT LOAF 


| This i is an old Yorkshire recipe. 
__ Pass the steak and bacon through the mincing- 
‘machine. Add the crumbs and seasoning and bind © 
the mixture with the beaten eggs. 
- Pack into a greased basin. Cover with greased 
_ paper and fit a plate on top. Stand in a pan of boiling 
water reaching two-thirds way up and steam for 3 
_ hours. 

_ Leave to become cold. Turn out and cut into 
slices. 

Variation I: In place of ham, use bacon and add a 

level teaspoon of grated nutmeg with the seasonings. 


_ Variation IT; Make a larger meat loaf by adding 
at oz. minced pork or sausage meat. 


OSSO BUCCO 
(Shank of Veal) 


This delicious braised shank of veal is one of the 
classic Italian dishes. 

Ask the butcher to cut the shank (or shin) into 
four 14- to 2-inch rounds. Season them with salt and 
pepper, then coat them with the flour, shaking off 
excess. Fry them all over in the butter or oil until a 
good golden brown. Arrange the rounds, cut sides 
up, in the pan. Add the onions, tomatoes and tomato 
purée, herbs, wine and enough water to cover. Put 
on the lid and simmer very gently for 1} to 2 hours. 
Remove the herbs. 

Turn the stew into a heated serving dish and 
sprinkle the mixed parsley, lemon rind and garlic on 
top. 

Serve risotto with this dish. 


NAS! GORENG 


This is a well-known dish from Indonesia (formerly 
the Dutch East Indies). It means “fried rice”, but 
there is much more than rice in the dish. The recipe 
was given to me by a friend who lived for many years 
in Malaya and is his idea of what a Nasi Goreng 
should be. 

Pick over the rice and fry it in the oil to a creamy 
tone. Turn it into plenty of rapidly boiling water and 
cook for 12 to 16 minutes. Drain the rice, spread it 
on a large sieve and dry it out in the oven. 

Parboil the chicken and cut the meat into Julienne 
strips—that is, fine shreds. Cut the pork, liver and 
bacon into similar strips. First fry the pork in a little 
butter, then the bacon and then the parboiled chicken, 
each separately, and place in the oven to keep hot. 

Lightly fry the nuts in a little oil and transfer them 
to the oven. Fry the spring onions in the same way. 
Toss the bean sprouts in a little oil and put them in 
the oven, too. Heat the shrimps in their own butter, — 
drain and place with the other ingredients. Lastly. 9 
lightly fry the liver. ; 

Mix all these together on a heated very large 


platter and pass separately soya sauce and chilli (or 
Tabasco) sauce. Be careful of the latter, which is, 
literally, “‘hot stuff”! 


PORK CASSEROLE, COUNTRY STYLE 


Trim off and slice excess fat and fry it in a pan. Cut 
the meat into 2- to 3-oz. pieces, sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt and fry them in the fat until they are 
' a warm brown all over. Usually, there is too much 
_ fat on pork. If not, use a little butter. Transfer the 
meat to a casserole, add a little boiling water, cover 
and simmer gently while preparing the vegetables. 

Cut the celery into 1- to 13-inch slices, clean them 
thoroughly, add them to the meat, cover again and 

' continue to cook gently. Fry the onions and carrots 
in the same fat to colour them a little, then transfer 
them to the casserole. 

Pour off most of the fat from the frying-pan and 
work the flour into the remainder. Add the herbs and 
enough water to cover the contents of the casserole. 
Bring to the boil and simmer for 15 minutes to 
thicken the sauce to the consistency of thin cream. 
Sieve the sauce over the vegetables and meat. Cover 

_ the casserole, place it in the oven and cook for about 

_ | hour at 325 to 350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 3 to 4. 
During this time, taste and add further seasoning, if 
necessary. 

At the last minute, sprinkle the chopped parsley 
on top and serve the vegetables and meat direct from 
the casserole. Serve with plainly boiled potatoes. 

_ These can quite well be cooked with the meat and 
_ other vegetables but they may break up and spoil the 
appearance of the sauce. 


- Variation I: Sometimes, I add a chopped sweet red 
_ pepper. If it is cut up small enough, it will not be 
- necessary to peel it. Or, in place of the celery, add 
_ 1 to 2 dessert apples, peeled, cored, cut into eighths 
and fried in the fat. Or add 8 to 12 oz. chopped 
peeled and de-seeded tomatoes with the celery. 


| _ Variation II: Omit the celery and add a can of 
| butter or haricot beans or those delicious green 
 fiageolets. . 


Note: It is worth while to add a tablespoon of dry 
s vermouth or dry white wine to the sauce before 
os sieving it over the vegetables and meat. 


a 
a> 


MEAT 


Serves 4 


2 to 1 Ib. fresh streaky pork 

1 teaspoon sherry 

+ pint malt vinegar 

4 dessertspoon soy sauce 

i roughly chopped clove of 
garlic 

6 dessertspoons sugar 

4 pint water 

2 teaspoons cornflour . 

Batter (as for Pacific 
Prawns, p. 38) 

Olive, peanut or tea-seed oi 

4 to 1 cup cooked garden 
peas 


Serves 4to 5 


1lb.sausages 
4 to 6 oz. rashers of streaky 


bacon (smoked or un-— 


_ smoked) 


2 hed ‘Spanish ‘onions, - 
‘Bto or chopped, skied, S 


CHINESE SWEET SOUR PORK 


Cut the pork into }-inch cubes, drain and dry. 
Sprinkle with the sherry and mix well to coat them 
with it. 

Mix together the vinegar, soy sauce, garlic, sugar, 
water and cornflour. 

Dip the pork squares in the batter and fry them in 
shallow oil, moving them about until a deep gold all 
over. 

For the sauce: heat a dessertspoon of oil in another 
pan and turn the soy sauce mixture into it. Stir until 
it boils and clears. (The oil gives the sauce a lovely 
gloss.) Pour the sauce over the well-drained shee 
pork, scatter the peas through it and serve. 

Chinese Boiled Rice (p. 113) goes well with this 
dish. 


SAUSAGE-POTATO PIE 


Gently fry the sausages until they are nicely browned. 
Cut each into three pieces and place them in a deep 
pie-dish. Cut each rasher into three pieces, fry to 
extract some of the fat then place them with the 
sausages. Fry the onions until they are translucent, 
then add the tomatoes and cook for a few minutes 
longer. Spread the mixture over the bacon and 
sausages. 

Add to the frying-pan enough stock or water 
almost to come through the mixture in the dish and 
rub it over the surface of the pan to take up the 
delicious residue. If liked, a teaspoon of cornflour 
blended with one tablespoon of water may be blended 
in. Stock is better than water. If none is available, 
dissolve about half of one of those beef or chicken 
bouillon cubes in hot water and use as stock. Season 
with pepper and salt but bear in mind that the 
sausages, bacon and stock contain some salt. Pour 
into the dish. Cover as thickly as you like with-.mashed 
boiled potatoes, whipped with a little hot milk anda 
knob of butter. 

Place in a hot oven (425 to 450 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 7 to 8) to brown the potatoes. 


Variation I: After removing the seeds and core, 
cut a large green sweet pepper into slices and gently 
fry them with the onions. The flavour of the pie is 
then quite “‘different’’. 


Variation IT: In autumn, when they are available, 
slice 2 to 4 field mushrooms and fry them with the 
tomatoes. They give a rich flavour to the dish. 


SAUSAGES AND PIQUANT CABBAGE 


This is a pleasant way of serving sausages. The 
vinegar counteracts the fat. 

Separate the sausages and prick them all over 
with a fork. Rub the frying-pan with a little butter 
and slowly cook the sausages in it, turning them from 
time to time to brown them evenly. 

Meanwhile, turn the quartered and cored cabbage 
into a pan with just under 3 pint of boiling water and 
boil hard for 5 to 6 minutes. 

Lift the sausages from the pan. Fry the onion in it 
until translucent, after pouring off excess fat. Add 
the flour and sugar and brown them a little. Drain 
the cabbage water into the frying-pan. Add the 
vinegar, seasoning and spice and cook, stirring, to 
thicken the mixture. 

Add the capers or gherkins and the caraway seeds, 
if used, to the cabbage. When the sauce has nicely 
thickened, pour it over the cabbage in the pan. Place 
the sausages on top and gently cook, covered, for 
10 to 15 minutes. 

Serve on a hot dish with the cabbage in the centre 
and the sausages around it. Garnish with the 
potatoes, sprinkled with chopped parsley. 


SHASHLIK OR SHISH KEBAB 


Originally, this was the way that the migrant people 
and soldiers of South Russia cooked when “‘on the 
move’’. It meant that bits of lamb and game were 
impaled on swords or bayonets and cooked over 
glowing wood embers. 

~ Because it is such an excellent way of cooking 
meats, the method has been adopted by all peoples 
of Western Europe and America—but skewers have 
replaced the swords and bayonets of the earlier 
years. This form of cooking is referred to by the © 

- French as ‘“‘en brochette’—in other words, as on 
skewers or a spit.* 


* Devotees of spit cooking will find it worth while to 
invest in a Cannon spit (electric or gas operated). 
Some have a Kebab attachment with 5 skewers which 

__ revolve automatically, requiring no more attention 
than basting with edible oil or melted butter. 


MEAT 


Lamb* 

Small parboiled onions 
Small tomatoes — 

Fat bacon 

Mushrooms 

Sliced aubergine 


_* Perhaps the best pieces 


for this are the fillets in use : 


scrag. 


The Western way includes whole small parboiled 
onions, whole small tomatoes, whole mushrooms, 
thinly cut squares of fairly fat bacon and, when 
available, slices of aubergines (egg plant). 

The skewers are threaded in this way—tomatoes, 
lamb, mushrooms, onions, aubergine, with a piece 
of bacon between each—and so on until the skewer 
has been filled, with a small tomato at its other end. 
The bacon supplies the fat the contents of the 
skewers need while they are being grilled and 
basted from time to time. 

(Incidentally, this is a wonderful item for an out- 
door barbecue.) 

Unless two are used to hold the meats in position, 
it is useless to grill “Shashlik’’ on the usual 
round skewers because, as the skewers are turned, 
the threaded morsels will also turn. It would be well 
to buy a set of flat, blade-like ones (Cadec of Greek 
Street, London has a stock of these). If you turn 
these skewers gently, all will be well. 


Note: If preferred, use pieces of steak and kidney 
instead of lamb. 


STEAK DIANE 


This is one of those impressive ways of making an 
expensive cut of meat go a much longer way. It is 
ideal if you go in for cooking at table, either in an 
electric fry-pan or one heated by methylated spirit. 

The steaks should be cut about + inch thick and 
then flattened out (preferably by the butcher) to 
almost double their original size. 

Pour a dessertspoon of the sauce into the frying- 
pan and evaporate the liquid over a low heat. This 
gets rid of the moisture but retains the flavour of the 
spices and herbs. Add to the pan two-thirds of the 
butter and the chopped shallot. When the mixture is 
bubbling nicely, add the steaks and quickly cook 
them on both sides. Season to taste as they are turned. 
Place on a very hot platter. Add another dessert- 
spoon of sauce to the pan. (I like to add also a table- 
spoon or so of stock or vegetable water.) Rub it 
around with a fork to remove the delicious residue 
from the pan. Next, add the remaining butter. Shake 
into the liquid and pour around the steaks. Sprinkle 
them with chopped parsley and serve. 


Note: Butter is apt to burn if the pan becomes too 
hot. A good tip to prevent this is to include a little 
Olive oil with it. 


BRAISED SWEETBREADS 


There are veal and lamb sweetbreads. Those of veal 
are considered the more choice. They should be very 
fresh and both must go through the same peigomay 
blanching preparation. 

Soak the sweetbreads for 2 to 3 hours in cold 
water, changing it frequently. Blanch them this way: 
place in a pan, cover with cold water and slowly 
bring it to the boil. Simmer gently for up to 
10 minutes. Drain and turn the sweetbreads into a 
large bow! of cold water. 

When they have become cold and firm, remove 
any unwanted tissue. Wrap the sweetbreads in a 
‘piece of muslin, place on a plate with a weighted 
plate on top and leave until required. 

To braise the sweetbreads, melt the butter and 
gently cook the onion and carrot in it, moving them 
about, until slightly coloured. Add the fiour and 
colour it to a rich warm brown. Add the bay leaf, 
herbs and clove. Stir in the stock (or water) and 
| -sherry. Cover and gently cook for 20 minutes. 
Place the trimmed sweetbreads in a casserole just 
| large enough to hold them. (The idea is to be able 
| to cover them with the vegetables and stock.) Pour 
| the vegetables and sauce over them. Cover and cook 
| for 1 hour in a slow oven (300 degrees Fahr. or gas 
| mark 1). 

Lift the sweetbreads on to a heated serving dish 
| and strain the sauce over them. 


_ CREAMED SWEETBREADS 


_ Follow the method for braised sweetbreads, but do 
_ not colour the vegetables. Strain the stock into a - 
pan and simmer (uncovered) to reduced it by half. 
_ Stir in 3 pint double cream, simmer to heat through, 
_ then pour over the sweetbreads in their serving dish. 


MEAT 


Serves 4 


13 to 2 oz. butter 

2 large onions 

3 leeks 
1 head celery © 

1} to 2 Ib. dressed tripe 
-6 skinned tomatoes © 

1 glass dry white wine o 

cider 

Pepper and salt to taste 
Pinch of grated nutmeg 

2 to 3 tablespoons grate 


TRIPE A LA ROMAINE 


Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add the sliced vege- 
tables (except the tomatoes) and fry to a pale gold, 
shaking the pan. Add the thinly sliced tripe and cook 
for 10 minutes, stirring to prevent sticking. Add the 
sliced tomatoes, wine or cider, seasoning to taste, 
and nutmeg. 

Cover and simmer slowly for 1 hour. Turn into a 
shallow fire-proof dish. Sprinkle with the cheese, 
Parmesan for preference, and brown under the grill. 


DANISH VEAL CAKES 
(Frikadeller) 


These cakes are the “‘Frikadeller’’ of Denmark. The 
mixture is a very useful one which can be assembled, 
placed in the refrigerator and cooked later in the 
day. 

Pass the meats twice through the mincing- 
machine. Slowly stir in half the liquid. Add the 
remaining ingredients, then stir in more liquid. (Do 
not be afraid of having a moist mixture.) Stir very 
well indeed. (An electric beater will do the job better 
and more quickly.) Leave to rest for an hour, then 
stir again. 

Heat a tablespoon of oil in a large frying-pan. Add 
the butter. Drop tablespoons of the mixture into the 
hot fat, flatten them a little and slowly cook both 
sides for 10 to 12 minutes in all. 

These cakes are delicious when served hot with 
Creamed Spinach (p. 116) or they can be served 
almost cold. 


Note: Although the veal and pork are not inexpen- 
sive, the egg and liquid ‘“‘stretch’’ them so that the 
cost per serving is very reasonable. 


ESCALLOPS OF VEAL, 
COOKED IN BUTTER 
Ask the butcher to cut the escallops } inch thick and 


to beat them out until they are quite thin. He should 
cut them slightly on the bias or diagonally because, 


if cut across the grain, they would spring back almost 
to their original size. 

Very lightly coat the escallops in the flour and 
shake off excess. Dip the escallops in the beaten egg 
and oil and then in the crumbs. Brown them on both 
sides in the very hot clarified butter. Transfer them to 
a heated platter. Add a further ounce or so of butter 
to the pan, heat it until it exudes a nutty aroma 
(beurre noisette) and pour it over the escallops. 
Garnish each with a slice or wedge of lemon. 


Notes: If you have no clarified butter on hand, 
use 2 oz. of butter and 2 to 3 tablespoons of vege- 
table oil. They make a very good frying mixture. 

If you cannot get escallops, ask for 4 veal cutlets 
instead—that is, the cut with the rib bone. Ask the 
butcher to cut out the meat close to the bone and beat 
it out as above. Use the bones and trimmings for a 
good stock for any delicately flavoured soup or other 
dish which a good stock improves. 


ESCALLOPS OF VEAL 
CHATEAUBRIAND 


This delicious way with escallops of veal was given 
to me by Cavaliere Bartolomeo Calderoni, former 
Maitre Chef des Cuisines of the Mayfair Hotel. 

The secret of getting this dish to table at perfection 
point is to prepare everything beforehand so that the 
cooking can proceed without interruption. 

First, turn on the grill so that it will be at its 
hottest when required. Cut the cheese into slices. 
Warm the ham for 34 minute in a little of the butter, 

_ then spread the slices on a heat-proof platter or other 
shallow dish. Cut the wiped but unpeeled tiny mush- 
rooms into thin slices and cook them gently ina little 
of the butter, covered to prevent them losing all their 
moisture. Season with salt and freshly milled pepper. 
Next, having trimmed the escallops, fry them on both 
sides in the remaining butter and season them to 
taste. 
Place each escallop on a slice of ham. Cover with 
- the mushrooms and top with the sliced cheese. Slip 
“under and as close as possible to the very hot grill. 
In about a minute, the cheese should be bubbling and 
become brown flecked. Serve at once, sizzling hot. 


Note: Ladd a little water and a small nut of butter 
to the pan in which the escallops were cooked, rub 
off the delicious residue with a wooden spoon and 
— simmer it while the cheese is browning. I then pour 
the gravy around the escallops before serving them. 


MEAT 


Serves 4 


4 thin escallops of veal 

1 dessertspoon olive oil 

1 to 13 oz. butter 

Pepper and salt to taste 

2 to 3 tablespoons sherry, 
marsala or madeira 

Up to + pint double cream* 


* Double cream is much 
safer to use than single 
cream because it can be 
added, as it is, straight into 
the pan with no fear of it 
Separating. 


VEAL ESCALLOPS WITH CREAM 
(Escalopes de Veau a la Creme) 


Ask the butcher, first, to cut the escallops very thin 
and then to beat them out much thinner still. Trim 
off a margin all round to remove all traces of skinny 
tissue which would have the effect of cockling the 
meat when it is placed in the hot frying-pan. This 
trimmed-off meat should not of course, be wasted. 
Chop it, a few mushroom stems and a small onion. 
Gently cook them together and finish off with a table- 
spoon or so of cream or gravy. Season to taste and 
use for a stuffing for an omelet or to fill rolled 
pancakes. 

Now for the escallops: get the olive oil moderately 
hot in the pan. Add an ounce or so of the butter and 
melt them together. Place the escallops in the pan 
and, if a pale creamy sauce is desired, cook them very 
gently on both sides. If, however, a warmer tone is 
preferred, let the escallops brown a little. When they 
have cooked enough, sprinkle with a little salt and 
freshly milled pepper. Place on a hot platter. 

Add to the pan (cooled a little if too hot) the wine 
and, with the back of a fork, rub the residue into it. 
Simmer for a minute or two, then add the cream. 
Shake over the heat to bring it and the pan juices 
together. Taste, and, if necessary, add further 
seasoning. Pour the sauce over the escallops and 
serve them. 


ESCALLOPS AND MUSHROOMS 


(Escalopes de Veau a la Creme aux 
Champignons) 


This is simply the above dish with the addition 
of small white mushrooms, known as “Paris 
champignons’”’. 

Thinly slice 4 oz. Place them in a small pan with a 
tablespoon of boiling water, a small walnut of butter 
and a good squeeze or two of lemon juice. The lemon 
juice ensures that the mushrooms will not darken.* 
Cover and bring to a quick boil, then cook for no 
more than 3 minutes. Add them and their stock to 
the pan after the wine has been worked in, then 
proceed as above. 


*Always give mushrooms this treatment when they 
are to be used in any sauce or dish where it is important 
to keep the colour pale. 


/ 


-VEAL OLIVES 


These are sometimes called ‘Veal Birds’. 

For the “‘olives’’: lay the escallops flat on a wetted 
board and gently beat them with a wet ‘“‘bat” or any- 
thing else suitable until they are larger and thinner. 
Cut each slice of bacon in half and spread out with 
the flat of a knife. Place a piece on top of each veal 
fillet, then add a portion of the forcemeat filling. 

Roll up and secure with cotton thread. 

Melt the butter. Add the very finely chopped 
onion and cook it for 3 to 4 minutes. Fry the “‘olives”’ 
in the mixture until nicely browned all over. Sprinkle 
the flour into the bottom of the pan and work it well 
in. Add the tomato purée and water and stir gently. 
Cover and simmer slowly for 1} to 14 hours. 

Place the “‘olives’’ in a heated serving-dish, remove 
the thread and strain the sauce over them. 


WHITE VEAL STEW 
(Blanquette de Veau a /’Ancienne) 


Cut the meat into suitable pieces, place them in a pan 
and cover well with cold water. Bring slowly to the 
boil. Add the carrot, onion and leek with the bouquet 
garni tied in it. This is how to make this bouquet: 
split the leek about two-thirds down towards the 
root end and wash thoroughly. Place a spray of 
parsley, a bay leaf and a tiny sprig of thyme in it and 
tie it with twine with an end long enough to hang 


over the edge of the pan so that the leek and bouquet - 


garni can be easily removed. Add seasoning to taste. 
Cover the meat with a plate small enough to sit 
down on it and leave it throughout the cooking. The 
idea of the plate is to keep the veal submerged below 
the surface of the liquid so that it will remain a good 
pale colour. 
_ Put on the lid and simmer for 1} to 1} hours or 
“until the veal is tender. 
Melt the butter and cook the flour in it to the 
foaming stage. Remove from the heat and strain into 
it about 14 pints of the veal stock. (Keep the veal 


_ -warm.) In another pan, melt a good walnut of butter. 


} 
‘ 


i 


Toss the onions in it, then cover and cook gently until 
they are softening. Add the washed but not peeled 
mushrooms, water and lemon juice. Cover tightly 
and cook together for not more than 3 minutes. Add 
the pieces of veal and heat through. 

At the last minute, beat the egg yolk and cream 

_together and add them to the stew. Do not boil again. 

Serve with plain-boiled small potatoes. 


MEAT 


Serves 4 


4 thin escallops of veal 

2 thin slices streaky bacon 

Forcemeat* 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tiny onion 

1 heaped dessertspoon flour 

1 to 2 teaspoons tomato 
purée 

$ pint water 


* The forcemeat is made as 
follows: rub a slice of bread 
into crumbs, Add i teaspoon 
powdered thyme, a pinch of 
powdered bay leaf, a little 
grated lemon rind and ~ 
pepper and salt to taste. 
Beat well together and bind 
with egg. 


Serves § to6 


1} to 2 lb. breast, shoulder 
or knuckle of veal 

Water to cover 

1 carrot, cut into 4, length- 
wise : 

1 fair-sized onion, stuck 
with a clove 

1 leek 

Bouquet garni 

Salt and whole peppercorns 
to taste 

14 oz. butter 

14 oz. flour 

8 oz. small round onions 

8 oz. small mushrooms 

2 tablespoons water 

A squeeze of lemon juice 

1 large egg yolk 

2 to 3 tablespoons double | 
cream or top milk cream 
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YOUNG CHICKENS, SO-CALLED ‘‘BROILERS’’ OF 
8 to 10 weeks of age, have made a tremendous impact on 
our post-war domestic catering. (““Broil’’, by the way, is 
an American term for “‘grill’”’.) There was a time when 
the birds appeared only infrequently at table but, nowa- 
days, thanks to intensive scientific rearing, they have 
become so much less expensive than prime beef as to be 
a commonplace. 

Turkeys are another bird whose production has been 
stepped up in comparatively recent years. In many parts 
of the country, they are now turned out in what is the 
poultry-farm equivalent of the motor-car assembly line. 
The “‘Christmas turkey’’, therefore, is no longer a once- 
a-year bird but one obtainable at any time, oven-ready 
—that is, plucked, drawn and trussed, requiring only to 
be stuffed. 

Partridge, pheasant, grouse. The last, at least, from 
Scottish and Yorkshire heather moors, the finest in the 
world. 

Our game birds, unlike the always-available 
““domestic’” ones, have each their own somewhat 
limited season. Grouse, August 12 to December; 
partridge, September to February; pheasant, October to 
February. They arrive in pleasing sequence. 


CHICKEN A LA KING 


This is one of those very special dishes reserved for 
the occasions when one entertains, because it is good- 
tempered and, once it is ready, all but for the final 
addition of the egg yolk and cream, it will wait with- 
out being harmed in any way. 

Have the chicken trussed as for boiling—that is, 
with the legs drawn into the body skin. Place ina not- 
too-large pan with the neck, skinned feet, heart and 
gizzard. (Have the liver with bacon for breakfast.) 
Cover with cold water. Add the lemon, vermouth, 
onion, carrots and bouquet garni, if used. Cover and 
bring slowly to the boil. At once, reduce the heat to 
keep the bird simmering gently. A capon or large 
roasting bird will be cooked in round about 1 to 1} 
hours. Half-way through the cooking, add pepper 
and salt to taste. 

When the bird is ready, immediately peel off the 
skin and strain some of the stock into another pan. 
Cut nice slices from the chicken—not too large but 
not into scraps. At once, pop them into the strained 
stock and keep this just below simmering point. (The 
chicken must never be allowed to become cold.) 
Place the skin and bones in the larger pan. 

Now for the sauce: gently cook 1 oz. plain flour 
in | oz. butter until whitish and somewhat frothy in 
appearance. Remove from the heat and gradually 
stir in ? pint of the strained chicken stock.* Bring to 
the boil and simmer to cook the flour and thicken the 
sauce. Cook the mushrooms quickly with a little 
butter, 2 tablespoons boiling water and a squeeze of 
lemon juice to keep them from darkening, for 3 
minutes in a covered pan. Add them and their juice 
to the sauce and cook gently for 10 minutes while you 
heat the asparagus tips, red peppers and peas (if 
tinned) in their own liquid. The liquid from the 
asparagus and peppers may be added to the sauce. 
_ Fresh red peppers should be quickly grilled under 
‘a fierce heat, when the skins can be peeled off easily. 
They require no further cooking. The green pepper 
should be boiled.for 10 minutes. It does not require 
to be skinned. 

Cut these peppers into strips (removing the seed 
core, if fresh ones are used) and add them to the 


*If liked, use 2 oz. butter and 2 oz. flour with 2 pints 

stock. Reserve 1 pint of the mixture. Strain off excess 

fat and keep for other dishes or for a good chicken 
velouteé. 
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Se ee 


Serves up to 10 : 


1 good-sized (5 to 6 Ib.) 
capon 

Water to cover 

+ lemon 

2 to 3 tablespoons ary ver- 
mouth 

1 halved large onion 

2 to 3 quartered carrots 

A bouquet garni (p. 190) 
(optional) 

Pepper and salt to taste 


- Butter 


Plain flour 
4 oz. unopened tiny culti- 
vated white mushrooms 


1 to 2 red sweet peppers (or 


tinned pimentos) - 


1 green sweet pepper 
13. breakfastcups cooked 


; peas Nia tinned or 


___-person s 
~ Legg yolk 


_ E pint double cream _ 
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sauce, reserving enough of the red peppers for a 
garnish later on. 

Taste the sauce and, if necessary, add further salt. 

Beat together the egg yolk and cream. Away from 
the heat, stir into the sauce. Let heat up again, but do 
not boil. Add the hot pieces of chicken. Lift them on 
to a heated platter and pour over them enough of 
the sauce to run down and well cover the bottom of 
the dish. Garnish all round with groups of the peas 
and asparagus tips, with a group of red pimentos in 
the centre. Pass extra sauce in a sauceboat. 


BRAISED CHICKEN 


A not-too-old boiling fowl, treated this way, will be 
as tender as a young chicken, beautifully flavoured 
and pleasingly moist. 

Draw and truss the bird, as for roast chicken, and 
stuff it, if desired. Rub it all over with bacon fat and 
sprinkle it with pepper, salt and flour. Put it on its 
back in a pan, place it in a hot oven (450 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 8) and bake just long enough to 


> a brown it. 

Serves 4 to6 Meanwhile, slice the onions, dice the carrots and 
oe : tomatoes and, if liked, finely chop 1 to 2 cloves of 
_ Anot-too-old boiling fow 5 d eaters 3 
Bean . oy ot garlic. Toss all these in a little butter or chicken fat 


and season well. Add the bouquet garni and turn 
all into a deep casserole. Place the chicken, breast 
down, in this savoury mixture and add a teacup of 
stock made from the giblets. Cover tightly and cook 
at 275 to 300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1 to 2 for 
2 to 2} hours, depending on the age of the bird. 

Make a thickened gravy this way: pour off all the 
fat from the chicken and vegetables, then spoon a 
tablespoon or so into a pan. Place over a low heat 
to evaporate moisture. Add ! to 13 tablespoons 
flour and cook gently together for 2 to 3 minutes. 
Remove and stir in 4 to ? pint strained (fatless) stock. 
Simmer together for a few minutes and season further 
to taste. If the colour is not dark enough, add a drop 
of liquid gravy browning. 

The vegetables can be added to the sauce and 
served as a mixed vegetable dish. In this case, add 
cooked peas, and, if liked, more diced carrots. Or 
add 2 to 4 oz. tiny mushrooms (washed but not 
peeled) about 15 minutes before taking the chicken 
from the oven. 


CHICKEN CACCIOTORA 


Joint a nice roasting chicken and roll the pieces in 
seasoned flour. Fry them all over to a golden brown 
in the olive oil in a largish pan. Add the green and 
red sweet pepper (seeds removed) and a clove of 
garlic, all finely chopped, 4 to 6 smallish whole 
onions, a teacup of sieved tinned tomatoes and 
further seasoning to taste. Cover and simmer very 
gently for 14 to 2 hours, depending on the bird. 

Slice the mushrooms, and add half an hour before 
serving. 


FRIED CHICKEN BREAST, CHINESE 
STYLE 


It is hard to believe that a boiling fowl, cooked this 
‘Way, is more tender than most young chickens, 
cooked as we generally do ours. The chicken and 
vegetables are served from the same dish. 

Cut the breasts from the raw chicken into finger- 
tip pieces, removing all tissue. (This is a worth-while 
Operation because it ensures tender little pieces.) 
Sprinkle the sherry (a teaspoon or so) over them and 
sprinkle with the salt. Stir into them the cornflour 
blended with the water then set aside for the moment. 

Slice the green peppers (seeds and stringy bits re- 
moved) and bamboo shoots. This preparation and 
that of the chicken itself can be carried out early 
in the day. 

Fry the vegetables in 2 dessertspoons of hot lard 

_and the chicken in other 2 dessertspoons of lard, in 
another pan, keeping them from sticking together 
with a wooden spoon. Turn both chicken and vege- 

tables into a heated serving-dish and send to table. 

- With this and other savoury Chinese dishes, 
Chinese Boiled Rice (p. 113) goes very well. 


Note: The chicken legs and wings? See below. 


“STEWED CHICKEN LEGS AND WINGS, 
CHINESE STYLE 


This dish is made with the legs and wings of the 
‘chicken whose breast has been used for Chinese 
style fried chicken above. 

Chop the chicken legs and wings through the 
“bones into 14-inch pieces. Sprinkle the sherry over 
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Soe 


Serves 4 ta 5 


Roasting chicken 
Seasoned flour (p. 194) 
2 to 3 tablespoons olive oil 
: Green and red weet pepper 5 


them and stir ‘o coat them with it. Put into a pan 
with the water and soy sauce and bring to the boil. 
Cover, reduce the heat and simmer for | hour. 
During this hour, soak the dried mushrooms in 
lukewarm water. 

Discard the stalks and add the mushrooms them- 
selves and the sugar to the chicken. Cover and again 
simmer for a further 2 hours. If used, the ginger 
should be added with the mushrooms. 

Serve with Chinese Boiled Rice (p. 113). 


Note: Chicken and pork are very good food 
companions. If the legs and wings are smallish and 
cooked as above, then served with the Sweet Sour 
Pork on p. 68 there will be enough for 6 to 8 
persons. 


CHICKEN MARYLAND 


Clean and joint the chicken. Sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, pass through flour and beaten egg (with 1 
to 2 tablespoons water added to it), then bread- 
crumbs. 

Have ready heated melted lard, about 2 inches 
deep, in a pan. Fry the chicken pieces in it at not too 
high a temperature, because the inside must be 
cooked as well as having the outside golden-browned. 

Slice the bananas lengthwise and halve them. Dip 
in the remaining egg and crumbs and fry them, too, 
to a golden brown, 


CHICKEN IN PARSLEY SAUCE 


For this dish, use the chicken as cooked for Chicken. 


Stock (p. 19). 


Cut the chicken into suitable pieces and joints and ] 


keep them hot. _ 
Simmer the flour in the butter until it is a’cream 
tone. Remove and stir ina pint of the strained chicken 


stock and a tablespoon of sherry. Return to the heat, — 
bring to the boil and simmer to cook the flour. 


Taste and season further if required. Beat together 
the egg yolk and cream. Work a little of the sauce 
into them then add to the main sauce and heat 
through but do not boil again. Finally, add the 
parsley. 


Arrange the chicken pieces in a heated serving ; 


dish and spoon the sauce over them. 


AMERICAN CHICKEN PIE 


Joint a chicken and stew it as for Chicken a la King 
(p. 77). Make a sauce in the same way, omitting the 
_ Peppers, mushrooms, peas, asparagus, egg yolk and 
cream. 

When the bird is cooked, remove the largest bones, 
then arrange the pieces of chicken around a pie 
support in a pie-dish. Pour in enough sauce almost 
to cover them and leave to become cold. Cover with 

_ Short Pastry or Puff Pastry (pp. 139—40) and decorate 
with “leaves” cut from the trimmings. Brush with 
beaten egg, avoiding the cut edges as the liquid 
would prevent the pastry rising. 

Bake for 30 to 35 minutes at 400 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 6 for short pastry (450 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 8 for puff pastry), cutting down the 

temperature a little if the pie browns before 15 
minutes. 


‘Note: See that the chicken pieces come well up 
the dish to support the pastry. Otherwise, the crust 
will sink. 


CHICKEN MUSHROOM PIE 


To. Chicken Pie add 6 oz. washed, unpeeled, halved 
small white mushrooms (unopened). 


CHICKEN PUDDING 


This pudding is as delicious as it is unexpected. For 
it, use a not-too-fat boiling fowl. 

Joint the bird. Cut the meat from the bones, dies 
cut it into suitable pieces. Leave in a cold place for 
the time being. 

__ The liquid for this pudding can be water. Much 
‘better, however, make the following stock: put the 
bones, giblets, pork trimmings, an onion, a carrot, a 
bouquet garni (p. 190) and pepper and salt to taste 
in a large pot. Cover with cold water reaching 2 
inches above them. Bring to the boil, cover and 
simmer for 2 to 3 hours. Strain, remove excess fat 
and leave to become cold. 

Make suet pastry with 1 lb. flour, following the 
directions. Butter a large pudding basin and line it 
with the rolled-out pastry, reserving enough for the 
top. Roll the chicken pieces in seasoned flour—that 
is, the flour sifted with the salt and pepper. Place a 
layer of them in the basin, then one of diced bacon 


ye) 
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Serves 6 to & 


1 young bing chicken 
Water to cover 


—* Tie the bouquet garni in 


the leek in the same way as 
— for the Veal Stew @. a 


and pork cut into strips. Repeat, with the mush- 
rooms distributed throughout. Fill up with the cold 
chicken stock. 

Damp the rim of the pastry. Lay the rolled-out 
piece on top as “lid” and pinch together. Cover with 
2 thicknesses of buttered greaseproof paper. 

Stand on a trivet with boiling water coming te 
thirds up the basin, put on the lid and boil for 33 
4 hours. Have boiling water to replenish that in 
pan as it boils down. 

Wrap the basin in a linen napkin and serve. 

When the first wedge of pastry is cut from the 
pudding, pour in more hot chicken stock. 


CHICKEN WITH RICE 
(Poule au Riz) 


Ask the poulterer to truss the bird, with its legs 
inside the skin. This makes for a better finished 
appearance. 

Place the chicken, breast down, in a pan and cover 
with cold water. Add the other ingredients (except 
the rice), bring to the boil, cover and poach—that 
is, Simmer very gently—for 14 to 2 hours. Half an 
hour before the end of the cooking, remove the 
bouquet garni, skim off the fat and sprinkle the rice 
(washed in 5 to 6 changes of cold water) into the pan. 


CHICKEN IN WINE 
(Coq au Vin) 


Red Burgundy is used in this dish. Some people, 
however, prefer a white wine sauce. It is very good, 
but not nearly so robust as one made with red wine. 
Although I tell you in the directions to disjoint the 
chicken, you can buy it already jointed and quick 
frozen—one packet of chicken breasts only and one 
of thighs. In this way, you avoid the drumsticks. 
The disadvantage is that you lose the giblets and the 
carcase from which excellent stock can be made for 
soups. 

Disjoint the chicken—4 leg portions, 2 wings 
(minus the tips) and 4 breast pieces. Cut out the 
fillets from the back, leaving the remaining carcase 
(free of meat), wing tips and giblets for stock for 
soup. But do not include the liver. Leave it to be 
fried with bacon for breakfast. 

Season the chicken pieces with pepper and salt, 
then roll them in flour. Fry them in the melted butter 
and diced bacon until a deep rich brown tone. 


Transfer the chicken and bacon to a casserole and 
keep hot. At this point, a tablespoon of warmed 
brandy can be poured over the chicken, set alight 
and allowed to burn out. 

Drain off and reserve the fat. Add the sugar to the 
frying-pan and brown it without burning it, then 
add about half a bottle of Burgundy and rub it around 
to take up the residue. Add the crushed garlic or the 
juice squeezed from a garlic press. Strain the liquid 
into the casserole. Place a piece of butter paper down 
on the chicken, put the lid on the casserole and put 
it for 45 minutes in the oven at 350 to 375 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5. 

Meanwhile, return the bacon-butter fat to the 
frying-pan and fry the onions all over in it to a warm 
colour. Add them to the chicken. Fry the mushrooms 
in the same fat a few minutes later and add them, too, 
together with the bouquet garni. Pour off any fat. 

Stir a little water in the frying-pan to remove the 

final residue. By this time, it should be dark enough 

to darken the water sufficiently to ‘“‘cover’’ the colour 
of the wine when poured into the casserole. Should 
this final stock not be dark enough, add a drop or 
two of caramel or liquid gravy browning. It is also 
permissible to thicken the sauce in the casserole, if 
liked. Blend a level teaspoon of arrowroot with a 
tablespoon of water. Pour it into the hot mixture 
and move it around gently to distribute it evenly. 
Do not stir it because stirring could break up the 
chicken. 

During the last half hour’s cooking, taste the 
mixture and add any further seasoning that may be 
required. 

‘One hour should be ample cooking time for this 
dish. 

Note: When frying the chicken, onions and mush- 
rooms, care must be taken not to burn the fat in the 
pan, as that would ruin the flavour of the sauce. (A 

little olive oil with the butter will prevent it burning.) 
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ROAST CHICKEN CAROLINA 


‘The most suitable bird to buy for this stuffed chicken 
dish is a double poussin, which is ample for two 
persons. Two of these poussins will serve four, three 
will serve six, and so on. 
- The amounts given are for one stuffed chicken. 
They can be increased as required. - 

Several hours before stuffing the chicken, boil the 
tice in plenty of salted water, beginning from cold, 
until it is barely cooked. Rinse it very well in a 
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| Serves 2 


1 double poussin 
208. Carolina 


colander under running cold water, then leave it to 
drain well. 

At the same time as preparing the rice place the 
giblets (except the liver) in a saucepan with a chopped 
onion and carrot, a bouquet garni, seasoning to 
taste and water to cover. Simmer, covered, for stock 
for 14 hours. 

Melt 1 oz. butter and gently cook the shallot and 
chopped liver in it. Add the sliced mushroom and 
give them about 1 minute’s slow cooking. Add the 
rice and stir it about to absorb the butter, adding a 
little more butter if it is not “‘buttery’’ enough. 

Stuff the bird with this mixture. Slightly soften the 
remaining butter and spread it over the chicken. 
Place the bird on its back in a hot oven (425 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 7) and cook, uncovered, for 10 
minutes to brown the breast nicely, basting it twice 
with the butter in the tin during that time. Season 
it well. Turn the chicken on to its breast and add 2 
tablespoons of the strained giblet stock to the pan. 
Cover the chicken, reduce the heat to 325 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 2 to 3 and continue cooking for a 
further 20 to 25 minutes. 

Pour off the butter into a frying-pan and add a 
little more. Fry 2 slices of crustless bread in it. Strain 
the giblet stock into the remaining juices in the 
roasting pan. Taste and season further, if necessary. 

With poultry shears, cut the chicken in half right 
through the back and breast. Replace any loosened 
filling. Place a slice of the fried bread on the filling of 
each halved bird. Invert and place on a heated 
platter. 

Excellent with this dish are individual servings of - 
hearts of lettuce, preferably cos, sprinkled with 
chopped skinned tomatoes and dressed with oil and 
vinegar or lemon juice. 


Note: It may seem a little extravagant, but the - 
addition to the rice of 4 oz. of paté de foie gras for 


‘each poussin adds so ee. to the quality of the dish 


that the extra cost is well worth while. Even a piece | 
of liver sausage will enhance the dish. 


ROAST STUFFED DUCK 


This seems to be a very exotic way of presenting duck, 
but it is delicious and well worth trying. . 

Prepare the drawn duck by wiping the inside with 
a cloth wrung out of hot water. 

Put the giblets in a pan, cover with cold water and 
add a chopped onion, carrot, bouquet garni and — 
seasoning to taste. Bring to the boil then simmer — 3 
covered, to make stock. 
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Melt the butter. Fry the breadcrumbs in it and 
leave them to cool. Add the fruits and orange rind 
to them and season the mixture a little. Moisten with 
strained giblet stock. Fill the body with this stuffing. 

Place in a baking tin. Rub in salt. Add 2 table- 
spoons water. Allow 25 minutes per pound—the first 
30 minutes at 375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5, the 
remaining time at 300 to 325 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 23. Basting 1 is unnecessary. 

The juices from the stuffing will seep into the 
_ baking tin and caramelise, giving the gravy a delicious 
flavour. 

Lift the duck on to a hot serving dish. 

For the gravy, add to the roasting pan a table- 
_ spoon of Madeira and pint of giblet stock. Rub the 
pan to release the residue into the liquid. Blend 
_ 4 teaspoon of arrowroot and a tablespoon of water; 
| stir into the gravy and boil up, when the arrowroot 
- is cooked, strain into a sauceboat and serve. 


ROAST GOOSE 


Quarter the onions. Cover with boiling water and 
cook for 15 to 20 minutes. Drain well and chop 
| fairly finely. Add the crumbs, sage and seasoning. 

Wash the drawn goose both inside and out and dry 
well. Sprinkle the inside with a little salt. Fill the body 

(not too tightly) with the sage and onion stuffing 
_ (p. 193) and close the vent. A good way to do this is 

to cut a horizontal slit across the body skin and draw 

the tail stump through it. 
Place the bird on a rack in the baking tin and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
_ Allow 20 minutes per Ib. in all, starting at 400 
Paearecs Fahr. or gas mark 6 for the first hour, then 
reduce the heat to 300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1 to 
2 for the remaining time. Half an hour before taking 
_the goose from the oven, sprinkle the bird with flour 
_and a little salt and brown it. 
With the goose, serve apple sauce or thick slices 
_ of peeled and cored apples sprinkled with sugar and 
fried in a little goose fat or butter. 

For the gravy, pour off excess fat from the baking 
tin (and reserve it for other purposes), add the 
- strained giblet stock, season to taste, and thicken, if 
| ¢ _ desired, with a teaspoon of arrowroot blended in a 
. _ tablespoon of water for each pint. 
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ROAST GOOSE (Continental Style) 


This way of roasting goose is found, with little 
variation, in Austria, Denmark, Germany and 
Holland. 

Prepare the drawn goose as above and stuff it with 
a filling made as follows: 

Peel, core and slice the apples. Add the chopped 
prunes, crumbs and cinnamon. Bind lightly with the 
beaten egg(s). 

Bake as above. 

Red cabbage—rather neglected here, except for 
pickles—is usually served on the Continent with 
roast goose. There are various ways of cooking it. 
This one is very good. 


RED CABBAGE 


Cut the cored cabbage into strips and place a 
layer of them in a casserole. Add a layer of apples 
and then one of onions. Between the layers, sprinkle 
the sugar, spice and garlic (if used). Repeat the 
layers. Add the liquids, cover and simmer gently on 
the top of the stove or in the oven for 2 hours. 


ROAST GROUSE 


Perhaps there is no bird around which there has been ~ 


so much controversy regarding cooking time and 
temperature as the grouse. Some say that no grouse 
should be cooked for more than 15 minutes; others 
give 20 to 25 minutes, and still others 25 to 30 minutes, 
and one reliable cookery book gives up to 45 minutes. 
It depends on how you like it. As to roasting time, 
therefore, be your own judge for yourself and let 
your guests decide how they would like their birds— 
just as you allow them to tell you how best they like 
grilled steaks! 

Whether the grouse, in the first place, should hang 
for little, or long, or not at all is also a matter of 
individual preference, but the great Escoffier insisted 
that grouse must be roasted when fresh. 

An obscure chef should have achieved fame for his 
method of roasting game birds and poultry in the 


oven—always on their breasts so that the juices | 
trickle into them instead of into the almost fleshless 


bony back. His method was to knead pepper and salt 
to taste into a generous piece of butter, insert it in 
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the body, then place the bird on its breast in a V- 
shaped rack (obtainable from the stores), with more 
butter in the roasting tin for basting. Some people 
might prefer to wrap the bird in thin slices of fat salt 
pork, but butter is better. 

But let us come to the grouse: draw and truss the 
bird, leaving heart and lungs inside. Place the 
seasoned butter in the inside of the grouse and add a 
little extra to the roasting tin. Place on a V-rack or 
_ grid in the tin. Roast to your liking, starting at 450 
_ degrees Fahr. or gas mark 8 and, after 3 to 4 minutes 

lowering the heat to 350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 

4. Baste several times during the cooking. 

When you think the bird is done to your liking, 

lift it by placing a large kitchen fork in the body 

- Opening—axot in the flesh—and tip the bird a little 

_ so that some of the juice runs out. If it is very red, it 

» may be as you like it but if not, replace the bird in the 
oven for long enough to finish the cooking. 

- Meanwhile, the liver should have been gently and 
barely cooked in a little butter, water and seasoning 
to taste. Work it into a paste and spread it on toast. 
Place the cooked grouse on top and serve with a clear 
gravy made this way: 

Pour off excess fat from the tin. Add leg beef stock 
to your liking, and rub it around to get off the 
delicious residue. Season to taste and strain. 

With the grouse, pass bread sauce (p. 180) and 
game chips, if you wish. 

The perfect accompaniment for grouse is a green 
salad, coated with a French dressing—3 to 4 parts 
olive oil and one part vinegar or lemon juice. 


"Note: One good-sized, young grouse should serve 
2 people. 


ROAST PARTRIDGE 


Allow One young partridge per person. 

Wipe the plucked cleaned partridge inside and out 
with a cloth. Place the liver and a large walnut of 
‘butter, dusted with pepper and salt, inside. Cream 
| more butter and spread it over the bird. Add a light 
_ sprinkling of flour and just a trace of salt. 
_ Place the bird on its breast on a V-shaped rack, if 
available, or on the grill grid. Roast in a fairly hot 
oven (400 to 425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6 to 7) 
- for 20 to 25 minutes, basting two or three times. 
The best way to make sure that the bird is cooked 
through is this: insert a fork into the vent (not the 
flesh) after 20 minutes and tip up the bird. If the juice 


which runs out is not red, the partridge is cooked 
enough; if it is red, give it the full time (25 minutes). 

Mash the liver and spread it on a slice of crustless 
bread, lightly browned in butter. Place the partridge 
on top and garnish it with watercress and lemon 
crescents. With it, serve fried breadcrumbs and 
game chips and, if you like, bread sauce (p. 180). 

A simple green salad is ideal with partridge, but 
use at least 3 to 4 parts olive oil to one of vinegar or 
lemon juice, so that the dressing will not interfere 
with the red wine served with the bird. 


For the clear gravy: To the roasting tin, add leg 
beef stock, the amount depending on the number of 
birds to be served. Rub it around to take up the 
residue. Boil it up once and strain into a gravy boat. 


ROAST PHEASANT 


Wipe the trussed drawn bird, inside and out, with a 
damp cloth. Sprinkle the inside with a little salt. 
Mince the bacon and beef. Add the chopped 
pheasant liver and stuff the bird with the mixtyre. 
Spread the bird all over with softened butter. Place 
it, breast down, on a grid in the baking tin, add the 
wine and put it in the oven pre-heated to 450 degrees 
Fahr., or gas mark 8. After 3 to 4 minutes, reduce 
the temperature to 350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 
and bake for 35 to 40 minutes in all, basting the bird 
from time to time. 

Ten minutes before the end of this time, turn the 
bird on to its back and sprinkle it with plain flour. 
Continue to baste to brown the breast. Transfer the 
pheasant to a heated serving-dish. 

Stir a little clear stock into the tin and boil up. 
Strain this gravy into a heated sauceboat and pass it 
separately. 

Garnish the pheasant with watercress and, with it, 
serve fried breadcrumbs, bread sauce (p. 180) and 
game chips. 


Note: 1 would have 2 birds for 4 people and serve 


any left-over cold pheasant with salad the next day 
or the day after that. 


PHEASANT IN CREAM SAUCE 
(Faisan a la Créme) 


Dust the inside of the pheasant with salt and pepper 


and put 4 oz. of the butter in it. Truss the bird with a 


the legs close to the body. 


Melt the remaining butter in an oval iron casserole 
on top of the cooker. Gently brown the bird all over 
in it and season it a little further. Half-way through 
the browning, add the sliced onion. Cook gently for 
35 to 40 minutes. Remove the bird and keep it warm. 

Add to the casserole the brandy or sherry and then 
the double cream. Bring to the boil and simmer for a 
minute or two. Taste and season further, if necessary. 

Carve the pheasant and lay the pieces in the bubb- 
ling sauce. Baste them with it for a few minutes. Lift 
_ Out the pieces on to a heated serving dish and strain 
_ the sauce over them. 


PIGEON PIE 

Make or buy the unbaked pastry. 

In order to get a really good, thick enough rim for 

_ the pie, invert the pie-dish on a piece of paper and 
_ outline, first, the cover for the pie, making it slightly 
_ larger than the dish itself in order to allow for the 
_ slightly domed top. Then mark a border all around 

outside it for the strip of pastry to be placed on the 
| dish’s rim. Use this as a pattern for the pastry. One 

could as well do this on the rolled-out pastry itself 

but the dish may easily be too heavy and would 

sink into it. 

Roll out the pastry to less than 4-inch thick. Let 

| it rest for a little. Using the pattern, cut out, first, the 

band for the rim and then the cover for the pie itself. 
Cut the pigeons into joints and remove as much 
_ of the bone as possible. Pass the pieces and the steak 
_ through the seasoned flour—that is, plain flour in 
_ which are mixed pepper and salt to taste. Place a 

pie funnel in the centre of the dish and arrange the 

pieces of pigeon, steak and bacon around it. Add 

stock, made from the giblets and bones of the pigeons 
| and the meat trimmings, to reach three-quarters way 
up the contents of the dish. 
_ Damp the rim of the dish. Place the band of pastry 
_ on it, without stretching it. Lightly damp the top of 
| this band and lay the pastry cover on it. Trim off 
the surplus with a sharp knife, holding it in line with 

the slanting sides of the dish. This will help to 
- counteract any shrinkage which might take place. 

- Roll out the trimmings and cut them into “leaves”. 
Brush the top of the pastry with beaten egg yolk. 
_ Make a hole in the centre to allow steam to escape, 
_ then arrange the “‘leaves”’ around it. Brush them with 
- beaten egg white. 
~ When brushing the pastry, avoid all cut edges 


; 
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because the egg yolk would hold them together and 
prevent the pastry from flaking. 

Bake for 20 minutes in a very hot oven (450 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 8), then place a double 
thickness of greaseproof paper on the pastry, lower 
the temperature to 350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 
and slowly complete the baking (2 hours in all). 

Remove from the oven. Place funnel in the centre 
top hole and pour enough reduced stock through it 
to fill up the pie. If the pie is to be served cold, cool 
it as quickly as possible. 


FRICASSEE OF RABBIT 


It is a good idea to soak rabbit covered with cold 
water and lemon juice or white vinegar in the pro- 
portion of 2 tablespoons to 2 pints. Leave several 
hours to blanch (whiten) the flesh. 

Place the rabbit pieces in a pan, cover with cold 
water and bring to the boil. When the froth rises, 
turn the rabbit pieces into a colander and rinse them 
thoroughly under the cold water tap. Clean and 
dry the pan. Dry the rabbit pieces and gently fry 
them all over in the butter until a golden colour. 
Sprinkle the flour over them and work it well in. 

Add the pork—which can also be pickled pork— 
and the other ingredients. The liquid should not 
quite cover them. Cover tightly and simmer gently 
for 1 hour. 


ROAST TURKEY 


Stuffing the Bird 


The poulterer will truss the turkey for you and, 
though it is unnecessary to untruss it to stuff it, 
“particular” folk will do so. They will examine the 
_inside and remove any little pieces of lung, etc., which 
may have been left behind. They will then wash, 
drain and dry both the inside and outside and sprinkle 


the inside with a little salt and pepper before stuffing 


the bird and retrussing it. This is very simple; just 
re-tie what has been untied. 


Body Stuffing 
The given amounts are for a turkey weighing 12 to 
14 Ib. 
Rub the crustless bread into fairly fine crumbs. 
Melt the bacon and half the butter together and 


gently simmer the chopped onion in them until it — 


just begins to colour. Add the crumbs and keep them 


_ moving until they absorb the fat and become a pale 
cream colour. Remove and add the herbs, lemon, 
spice and seasoning. Mix well. From time to time, 
taste a pinch of the mixture. It should be pretty well 
flavoured. 

Meanwhile, gently simmer the sliced liver for a 
few minutes in a little butter. Chop it and add it to 
the stuffing, together with the butter in which it was 
/ cooked. Moisten the stuffing generously with strained 
giblet stock, dot the surface with the remaining 
butter and work it in. 

Fill the body of the bird with this stuffing and 
close the opening this way: run 2 or 3 short metal 
_ Skewers through the skin on each side of it, lace 
| them together with strong thread and tie the ends. 
Before the cooked turkey is to be carved, pull out 
the skewers and the thread will fall away with them. 


Notes: This stuffing should not be packed in tightly 
| because it could cause the bird to burst and would 
| itself be dull and stodgy when cooked. 

_ Some cooks include } pint dry white wine in the 
water in which the giblets are cooked. This makes 
a very fine flavoured stock for the stuffing and also 
_ for the gravy later on. 


Variation I. Celery Stuffing. Add about a break- 
' fastcup of finely chopped heart of celery to the basic 
stuffing. : 


Variation IT. Mushroom Stuffing. Chop and cook 
6 oz. washed unopened mushrooms for a minute in 
_ the pan in which the turkey liver was cooked. Add 
_ to the basic mixture. 


Variation III. Oyster Stuffing. Add to the basic 
| stuffing a small can of American Blue Point oysters. 


Variation IV. Raisin and Walnut Stuffing. Add a 
_ handful of chopped seeded raisins and 3 oz. chopped 
_ walnuts to the original stuffing. 


Chestnut Stuffing for the Crop 

' Chestnuts themselves do not contribute flavour to 
the turkey but, in combination with the pork and 
veal, they make a very pleasant stuffing which is 
moist enough for the breast which tends to be dry 
| when cooked. 

Sausage meat can be used instead of the pork and 
_ veal, but I prefer the latter. 

Cut a cross on the flat side of each chestnut. Cover 
the nuts with boiling water and simmer for 15 to 20 
- minutes. Remove a few of them at a time and peel 
off both skins. Cover the chestnuts with boiling 
“ giblet stock, simmer until they are soft, then remove 


the lid and let the stock evaporate over a low heat. ; 

Chop the chestnuts, not too finely. Turn on to a 
baking board and knead them thoroughly into the 
meats and onion. Add the sugar and seasoning to 
taste. E 

Place this stuffing in the crop end of the bird. ‘ 
Draw the flap (neck skin) over the back and secure it 
with 2 short smooth metal skewers to the back. 

Brush the turkey all over with softened butter and _ 
wrap it completely in butter muslin dipped in melted 
butter. Place on its breast or side on a rack in the 
baking tin. 


Roasting Times 

Some cooks believe in a fairly hot oven and a 
comparatively short cooking time; others believe in 
low-temperature cooking for a long period. 

I think that the longer cooking at a low tempera- 
ture is the safer way. The quicker method may pro- 
duce nice juicy breast meat, but the legs are usually 
not cooked quite through. 


Long Slow Cooking Chart 
The weights here are those of the stuffed birds. 


Weight _ Temperature Time 

6to 8lb. 325 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 2 to 3 24 to 3 hours 

8 to 121b. 325 degrees Fahr. or gas 

mark 2 to 3 32 to 44 hours 

12 to 161b. 300 degrees Fahr. or gas 
- mark 2 43 to 5 hours 

16 to 20 1b. 300 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 2 5 to 53 hours 

20 to 241b. 300 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 2 53 to 6 hours 


A bird weighing from 6 to 12 Ib. should be basted 
three or four times and turned in its rack or from 
side to side in the tin during the cooking. A i 
bird should be basted every half hour. =3 ‘ 

Leave the butter muslin on the bird for ‘cca 
quarters of the time of cooking (longer for larger 
birds), then remove it, sprinkle the bird with POPPER 
and salt, baste it and leave it to brown. 

It is a good idea to have a sliced onion, a coin 
and 3 to 4 tablespoons each of dry white wine and 
giblet stock in the baking tin and to use this liquid, 
together with the butter in the tin to baste the turkey. — 


What to Serve with Turkey 


Generally served with roast turkey are Bread Sauce 
(p. 180) Cranberry Sauce (p. 181), clear or thick 
gravy (below), bacon rolls and chipolata sausages. 

For the bacon rolls, use streaky bacon, cut No. 5. 
Remove the rinds and spread the rashers thinner 
than they are with the flat of a knife. If the rashers 
are long, they can be cut in half across; if short, just 
leave them as they are. Form them quickly into little 
rolls, and impale them on two parallel skewers (to 
prevent them from turning). Just before serving the 
turkey, grill them quickly. 

Chipolata sausages, if the turkey is being cooked 
at the low temperature, can be baked with it during 
the last 30 to 45 minutes, or they can be gently fried 
on top of the cooker. 


Gravies 


Pour off the fat from the baking tin and reserve it 
| for other purposes. Add the strained giblet stock to 
| the tin and rub it around to remove the delicious 
} residue. Add, if liked, a little sherry or Madeira. 
Taste and, if necessary, add further seasoning. Strain 
into a heated gravy boat. This is a clear gravy. 
To thicken the gravy a little, proceed as above, 
then, to | pint of the stock in the tin, add 1 rounded 
teaspoon arrowroot blended with 1 tablespoon water. 
| Bring to the boil and the sauce will clear at once. 

This gravy has a little more ‘body’ to it than the 
/ entirely unthickened one, but it is still clear and 
| limpid. : 


TURKEY CROQUETTES 


Gently simmer the onion in the butter until it is 
) translucent but not coloured. Work in and gently 
| simmer the flour, also without colouring it. Stir in 
the milk and simmer to cook the flour. Add the 
seasoning and lemon rind. 
__ Away from the heat, add a tablespoon or so of the 
| sauce to the beaten egg, then add this and the minced 
turkey to the remaining sauce. Taste and season 
_ further, if necessary. 
_ Spread the mixture on a wetted plate and leave to 
become cold. Form wedges into ‘corks’ or cylinders, 
- using the minimum of flour on the hands and board. 
Roll them in beaten egg, then fine breadcrumbs. 
Leave them to rest for a little, then fry them to a 
_ golden brown in very hot deep fat or oil. 
The most delicious accompaniment is Buttered 


~ Leaf Spinach (p. 116). 
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PERHAPS WE ARE CRITICISED BY VISITORS MORE 
for the way we cook and serve vegetables than for any 
other branch of catering, and this applies not only to 
home cooking but also to that of many restaurants. We 
tend to boil greens in too much salted water and then not 
press it out sufficiently. Result: water-logged cabbage 
and the like. 

If we were to serve certain vegetables as a separate 
course, as the French do, we might have more respect 
for them. 

Not so long ago, at the moment of writing, I was at a 
luncheon party where one of this country’s most famous 
gourmets was also a guest. We asked him to do the 
ordering. It was a newly opened restaurant and he was 
putting the staff “‘through their paces’’, as it were. One 
of the dishes he ordered was fried aubergines, to be 
served on their own as a separate course. 

Believe it or not, the waiter brought them immediately 
after the Terrine du Chef, instead of after the main 
course. This proved, of course, that this waiter had never 
previously been asked to serve a vegetable dish on its 
own. 

It is, perhaps, a little too much to expect a woman 
who has the washing-up to do as well as the cooking and 
the serving of a meal to provide a round of separate 
plates, but it would encourage us to pay a little more 
attention to the cooking of vegetables. 

While our choice of home-produced vegetables is 
limited, we do import a very great variety of other ones 


from the Continent and Africa. Take, for instance, 
sweet peppers (green, yellow and red). At one time, they 
were obtainable in only a few of the late summer and 
autumn months. Nowadays, one can safely assume that 
they are available in London and other main cities 
pretty well the whole year round. The same applies to 
aubergines and courgettes. When home-grown spinach 
is at an end, we get supplies along with many other fresh 
vegetables from the Avignon district of France. 

If we would cook vegetables plainly, well rid them of 
excessive moisture and turn them in butter to improve 
their flavour, that would be an achievement. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Because of the sandy nature of the soil ih which it 
grows, asparagus can be very gritty, so special 
attention must be paid to cleaning it. Well wash 
the shoots and cut them into uniform lengths, just 
above where the woody part begins. In the case of 
some shoots where the scales are very large, it is well 
to hold them under the running cold water tap and 
gently raise the scales with the tip of a narrow 
pointed knife to make sure that the sand (if any) is 
washed from them. Some people scrape the lower 
part of the shoots. 

The asparagus should be tied in bundles because 


it is then more easily handled without damage to the. 


shoots. 

_ Much has been written about the cooking of 
asparagus. Some place the shoots flat in a pan; 
others have them standing upright. | know of one 
firm which sells a special asparagus pan of small 
diameter but tall enough to take the longest shoots 
standing up in it. This allows the tips to stand clear 
of the salted boiling water so that they steam-cook. 
The advantage of this method is that the tips, stand- 
ing above the boiling water, are cooked at a slower 
rate than the stems standing in it. 

The chief drawback about the other way of cook- 
ing asparagus—that is, tied in bundles lying flat in 
the pan—is that the tips so easily become over- 
cooked while the remainder of the shoots may not 
be cooked quite enough. The tips may then fall off 
and the appearance and flavour of the asparagus are 
spoiled. 


BOILED ASPARAGUS 


Prepare the asparagus as above and tie the shoots 
into bundles. Boil for 10 to 15 minutes, according to 
the thickness of the shoots. Drain well, remove the 


cotton or other binding and serve hot on a napkin in © 


a longish dish. 
Melted butter is, perhaps, the best ‘‘sauce’’. Pass 
it separately in a sauce-boat. 


Or, with the hot asparagus, serve Hollandaise — 


(p. 182) or Mousseline Sauce (p. 184). 


ASPARAGUS WITH MAYONNAISE 


wh. 


Boil the asparagus as above, drain and leave to a, 


become cold. Pass mayonnaise (p. 183) with it. 


‘ 
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ASPARAGUS MILANAISE 


Sprinkle the well drained hot cooked asparagus 
with grated Parmesan cheese and pour Beurre 
Noisette (p. 189) on top. Some authorities then slip’ 
the dish under the-grill or place it in a hot oven for 
3 minutes to brown the surface. Suit yourself—but 
beware of spoiling the asparagus by overheating it. 


ASPARAGUS WITH VINAIGRETTE 
_ SAUCE 


Serve cold cooked asparagus with Vinaigrette Sauce 
| (p. 186). : 


AUBERGINE FRITTERS 


» Cut the peeled aubergines into thin slices. Sprinkle 
| them with salt and leave for up to an hour. Drain 
| and press gently in a linen towel. Dip in the batter 
_ and fry in deep hot fat to a golden brown. 


Note: The batter should be made at least an hour 
| in advance. Batter, freshly made and used, tends to 
be elastic and, if anything is dipped in it and fried, 
without this resting period, the elasticity results in 
the batter being “‘pulled off” whatever food it coats 
the moment it goes into the hot fat. 


AUBERGINES PROVENCALES 


Slice the aubergines, sprinkle them with salt, leave 
for an hour or so then drain and dry as above. Fry 
on both sides in a little olive oil. Meanwhile, peel, 
quarter and de-seed the tomatoes, which should be 
ripe, and fry them and a finely chopped clove 
_ (segment) or two of garlic separately in further olive 
_ oil. Add the cooked aubergines, toss together and 
season further to taste. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and serve. 


_ STUFFED AUBERGINES 


_ Cut the aubergines in halves, lengthwise. Cut deeply, 
| criss-cross, into the flesh without cutting through the 
skin. Sprinkle with salt, leave for an hour, then 
drain off the liquid. Heat the butter and olive oil in 
_-a frying pan. Place the aubergines, cut sides down, 
in them and cook gently until the flesh is softened. 
_ Scoop out the pulp with a spoon. 

In the same pan, gently fry the onion, garlic and 


a 


mushroom stems until the onion is translucent, 
adding a little more butter, if necessary. Add the 
chopped aubergine pulp, meat and tomato purée, 
blended in a tablespoon of water. If the mixture is 
drying, add a further tablespoon of water or stock 
and season the mixture to taste. 

Place the aubergine “‘shells” in a buttered shallow 
oven dish and pile the rich mixture into them. 


Sprinkle generously with grated dry cheese and brown: 


under the grill. 
If you like, serve Tomato Sauce (p. 186) with this 


dish. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Pick off any faded outer leaves, then wash the sprouts 
well. Trim the stems, then mark a cross in the stem 
end of each with a sharp knife. Put into boiling 
salted water, bring this to the boil again and cook 
for 10 to 20 minutes, depending on their size. Do not 
over-cook. Sprouts which are just done are much to 
be preferred to ‘soggy’ ones. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND CHESTNUTS 


This makes a wholesome luncheon dish for children. 

Peel the chestnuts, as directed under Turkey 
Stuffing (p. 91). Boil in salted water (or milk) until 
tender. (Test with a fork or skewer.) Drain. Add 1 
oz. of the butter and toss the chestnuts in it until well 
coated with it. 

Have the Brussels sprouts ready cooked and 
drained. Add the remainder of the butter to them 
and toss them about in it. Place on a heated serving 
dish and garnish with the chestnuts. 


CABBAGE 


We eat a lot of cabbage in this country, generally 
“plain boiled” and not always too well drained. Do, 
therefore, drain cooked cabbage weil and press out 
all excess water. 


If you like it “plain boiled” or what French cookery rf 


books call a I’ Anglaise, cut a cabbage into quarters, 


remove the stalk, plunge it into boiling salted water 
and cook for 20 minutes. Drain well, add a walnut — 


of butter and serve. 
That is the usual way, but there is a better one: 
cut the cabbage into thin strips, put them into a 


Stew-pot with 3 to 4 tablespoons of water, a walnut 
of butter and pepper and salt to vaste. Cover tightly 
and cook quickly for 8 to 10 minutes. There should 
ae liquid left—or so little as not to be objection- 
able. 


Note: Some people may find that cabbage, cooked 
this second way, is a little too “‘cabbagey”—that is, 
too strongly flavoured. This can be overcome by 
standing the cabbage in boiling water for 3 minutes, 
then draining it and cooking it as above. 


CREAMED CABBAGE 


' Well drain the cabbage. Add it to the sauce with, 
if liked, a pinch of grated nutmeg. Bring to the boil 
and serve. 


| CARROTS AND PEAS IN WHITE SAUCE 


_ Cook together in salted water diced carrots and an 
' equal quantity of fresh peas, adding the peas a few 
minutes after the carrots so that both will finish 
cooking at the same time. Make a white sauce (p. 
186), using half vegetable water and half milk for 
the liquid. The amount will depend on the quantities 
of carrots and peas. 

Add the drained carrots and peas, mix together 
| and, if liked, sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


VICHY CARROTS 


_ Wash and scrape the carrots, then cut them into 
| thin rounds. Place in a pan with the other ingredients. 
_ Cover and simmer until the carrots are soft. 

Place in a heated dish, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and serve. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN 


Melt the butter and gently simmer the flour in it for 
a few minutes, without colouring it. Remove and 
- stir in the warm milk. Return to the heat and simmer 
/ until the flour is cooked. Stir in three-quarters of the 
cheese and add the Cayenne pepper and salt to taste. 
Meanwhile, have the florets of the cauliflower and 
some of the tenderest green leaves, if liked, cut from 
| the stalk and resting in cold water. Drain them, then 
| drop them into boiling salted water and boil rapidly 
| for 10 to 12 minutes. 
(Continued on p. 100) 


Spoon about a third of the cheese sauce over the 
bottom of a well buttered oven dish. Lay the drained 
florets, flower sides up, in the sauce and strew the 
green leaves between them. Spoon the remainder of 
the sauce over the cauliflower and sprinkle with the 
remaining cheese and the breadcrumbs. 

Slip under a fairly hot gfill until the surface is 
flecked with gold. 


Note: Processed cheese, Gruyére or Cheddar can 
be used in place of ‘‘straight” cheese. It melts in to 
give a deliciously velvety sauce. 


BRAISED CELERY 


Halve the celery heads lengthwise. Remove the 
tougher outer stalks and cut the remainder into 4 
to 5-inch lengths. (The ‘‘left-overs’’ will make a good 
celery soup next day.) 

Drop into boiling water, leave for 10 minutes, then 
drain. 

Melt a good walnut of butter in a pan large enough 
for the bottom to be covered by the celery in one 
layer. Tie together any bacon rinds available, 2 to 3 
stalks of parsley, a bay leaf and a small sprig of 
thyme. Add them together with 4 teaspoon tomato 
purée, salt and freshly milled pepper to taste and } 
pint boiling water. Place butter paper down on the 
celery, cover tightly and simmer gently for 1 to 14 
hours. 

Just a little coloured and well-flavoured ‘‘essence”’ 
should be left. Place the celery on a heated serving- 
dish and pour the “‘essence”’ over it. 


COURGETTES 


These little vegetable marrows, which come to us 
from the south of France (courgettes) and Italy — 
(zucchini), and are also home-grown, lend themselves _ 
to the same treatment I give to my marrows on | 
p. 101, but, being smaller, they are cooked in a much 
shorter time. 


STUFFED COURGETTES 


_ This is the way you will get courgettes (or zucchini) 
all along the European side of the Mediterranean. — 
This recipe was given to me by the chef of my : 

. favourite hotel on the Céte d’Azur, but any favourite i 


stuffing will do just as well. 


VEGETABLES 


Stuffed courgettes can be included in hors- 
d’oeuvre. In that case, one per person will be quite 
enough. 

Wipe the unskinned courgettes and cut them in 
halves, lengthwise. Drop them into boiling water and 

. leave them for 3 minutes. Place the pan under the 
_ cold water tap and let it run until the courgettes are 
/ cool. 

Meanwhile, fry the onion in the butter or oil until 

_ it is pale gold. Add the meat and flour and brown 
| them well. Add tomato purée to taste and the garlic, 
| if used, then enough stock to make a soft mixture. 
(Hot water and a small piece of meat cube will do.) 
) Simmer together until it thickens a little. 
Drain the courgettes and remove their seeds. Fill 
_ the cavities with the stuffing. Pour a little melted 
' butter or olive oil over each, sprinkle with grated 
cheese and slip under a not-too-hot grill to brown 
_ and heat through or brown in a hot oven (450 
| degrees Fahr. or gas mark 8). 


_ VEGETABLE MARROW, ‘‘MY WAY’’ 


_ Choose young marrows whose seeds have not yet 
| become firm. There is much more flavour in the 
centre of the marrow than in the ‘“‘flesh.’”? When, 
| however, the seeds have become firm, they will have 
_ to be discarded. It is only when the marrow is cut 
| that one can decide whether to retain or remove the 
| seeds. 

. Cut the marrows into 1- to 14-inch slices and peel 
_ them. If possible, leave the insides intact. 

Melt the butter in a pan wide enough to contain 
| the marrow in one layer. Place the marrow rings in 
_ the pan. Add the water and seasoning, cover tightly 
- and cook for about 15 minutes. Turn the rings and 
. cook the other sides. 

~ If the liquid has boiled away, add a little more 
_ water. The idea is to have a nice rich “‘essence”’ at the 
end of the cooking. 
Serve the marrow rings with this “‘essence”’ poured 
over them. Delicious! 


__ Variation I: To the above, I sometimes squeeze a 
i clove of garlic in my very useful little garlic press and 
_ add a drop of the juice to each ring. I also scatter a 
| 


little chopped onion over the rings. 
| A drop of garlic on each marrow ring is as atek 
as most people like. For those who are very fond of 
Ss, add a tiny heap of chopped garlic to each ring. 


‘(Continued on p. 102) 


: 


Variation IT: Cook one side of the marrow rings, 
as in the basic recipe. Turn, add the garlic, onion and 
a little heap of chopped skinned and de-seeded 
tomatoes to each ring, cover tightly and cook the 
other sides. 


Variation III: This treatment turns the dish into a 
light main one. Having cooked the marrow rings in 
any of the above ways, lift them into a shallow 
heatproof dish. On each, place a small triangle of 

- Swiss processed cheese or a folded half slice of 
processed Cheddar cheese and slip the dish under 
the grill to melt them. 


Variation IV: Sometimes, one has on hand a 
tomato or two, a sweet pepper (red, green or yellow) 
and perhaps, a few mushroom stalks. Generally, there 
is not enough of any of them to be served by itself 
but, mixed with the marrow, they can produce a 
magnificent dish. 

Cook one side of the marrow rings in butter and 
water, as in the basic recipe. 

Mix together the skinned and pee tomatoes, 
a clove of garlic, an onion, a sweet pepper and a few 
mushroom stalks, all chopped. Simmer in a little 
butter or olive oil in a small pan. 

Turn the marrow rings, place a little heap of the 
mixture on top of each and finish cooking the under 
sides. 

Serve as they are or give them the cheese topping 
as in Variation III above. 


Variation V: Follow Variation IV but simmer with 
the various vegetables a little chopped bacon or 
minced cooked meat or flaked canned tuna (tunny 
fish). 


STUFFED VEGETABLE MARROW 


One marrow, say, 8 to 9 inches long, will serve two or 
three people adequately. 

The following is my own way with a marrow of 
this size. The filling varies according to what,one 
has on hand. 

Wash the marrow and cut it in half, lengthwise. 
Place the two halves in the grill pan with boiling 
salted water to cover them. Put the grid itself on top 
to keep the marrow submerged. Boil for 8 to 10 
minutes. Drain and turn into a basin under running 
cold water. 

Meanwhile, make any stuffing you like. Here is 
mine: 


Gently fry a chopped onion in a little butter or 
bacon dripping until it is translucent. Continue to 
fry it until it becomes a gold tone, but watch it 
carefully. 

Now add minced cooked lamb, veal, beef, pork, 
bacon or ham—whatever you have on hand. (There 
is no need to give exact quantities. Just judge the 
amount for yourself.) Fry the meat then add 1 to 3 
chopped skinned de-seeded tomatoes and fry them 
too. Season well. Add and fry a handful or so of 
breadcrumbs. 

Drain the marrow and remove the centre pulp. If 

_ the seeds are soft, mash them and the pulp and add 
| the lot to the meat mixture. But, if the seeds are hard, 
_ discard them and instead, add stock to moisten 
the stuffing. 

Place the marrow halves in a well buttered entrée 

_ dish and fill them with the mixture. Top with a few 
' more crumbs and sprinkle with olive oil and a little 
grated cheese. Bake in a fairly hot oven (400 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 6) until the top browns, or slowly 
heat through and brown under the grill. 


CREAMED MUSHROOMS | 


This is one of the most delicious ways of serving 
small unopened mushrooms. It is also the method 
of cooking them (without the double cream), when 
they have to be added to cream or Béchamel Sauce 
(p. 180) so that they remain white. 

The lemon juice keeps them as white as possible. 
Without it, even the whitest of mushrooms go dark 
| and spoil the appearance of any white fish or meat 
_ dish in which they are used with a pale sauce. 
| Choose only small unopened mushrooms which 
_ will not need to be washed. If, however, the skin of 
| any is discoloured, rub them over with a halved 
~ Jemon dipped in salt, place them in a colander and 
» run cold water over them to get rid of the salt and 
lemon juice. Dry them thoroughly. 

_ Meanwhile, place the lemon juice, water and butter 
in a small pan and bring them to the boil. Add the 
‘quartered, halved or sliced mushrooms, cover 
tightly and boil hard for 2 to 3 minutes. Add the 
_ seasoning. Lift the mushrooms on to a dish. 

Pour the cream into the pan, bring it to the boil 
and simmer to thicken. Add the mushrooms and heat 
through. 

- Serve on buttered toast or crumpets or small baps, 
first hollowed out, well buttered inside and baked or 
grilled to crisp them. 


VEGETABLES 


Serves 4 to 6 2 


1 lb. small unopened mush- 
rooms — / 
_ Juice of ; lemon 
3 to 4 tablespoons boiling 
water 
‘13 oz. butter 
Level tablespoon flour 
Few grains of nutmeg 
‘Salt and pepper to taste 
+ pint creamy milk 


_ Pesserigpoon sherry (op- 


_ 


CREAMED MUSHROOMS I 


Cook the mushrooms in the lemon juice, water and 
4 oz. of the butter as in previous recipe. 

Simmer | tablespoon of flour in the remaining 1 oz. 
of butter. Add a few grains of grated nutmeg and 
salt and white pepper to taste. Away from the heat, 
stir in } pint creamy milk, then simmer the mixture 
until the flour is well cooked and the sauce slightly 
thickened. Add it to the cooked mushrooms together 
with a dessertspoon or so of sherry, if liked. Simmer 
the lot together to heat through, then serve on 
buttered toast, crumpets, etc., as before. 

Or, for cocktail titbits, serve piping hot in heated 
tiny pastry cases which can be bought all ready to 
fill. 


CREAMED MUSHROOM TARTLETS 


These make a pleasant savoury. 

Serve either of the above creamed mushrooms, 
first cut into slices, in heated tartlets, made with rich 
Short Crust Pastry (p. 140). Use plain flour to make 
the pastry, and roll it out to } inch thick and stamp 
it into rounds with a 24-inch cutter. Fit each round 
into a buttered 2-inch tartlet tin, pressing it ‘well 
down so that there is no air space between the bottom 
of the tin and the pastry. Fill with butter beans to 
help to keep the bottom flat and bake for 10 minutes 


at 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6. Remove the > 


beans and return the pastry to the oven for another 
5 to 8 minutes to brown through. Fill with the 
creamed mushrooms and serve. 


FRIED MUSHROOMS 
WITH TARTARE SAUCE 


The mushrooms should be about the size of a half- 
crown piece in diameter. Do not peel, but wash 
quickly and dry them. Cut stalks flush with caps. Put 
the flour and seasoning in a paper bag and shake the 
mushroontss in it. Dip them in the beaten egg and then 
the crumbs. (A thin sharp skewer makes this easier.) 
Drop them, a few at a time, into the hot fat or oil 
just when a faint haze rises and cook them until 
golden. 

Drain them on absorbent paper and serve with 
thin bread and butter and Tartare Sauce (p. 185). 


GRILLED MUSHROOMS 


Choose very large deep-cupped mushrooms and cut 
Out the stalks. (They can be used in soups, sauces or 
other dishes.) Peel the mushrooms. If there is any 
trace of grit in them, tap each mushroom ‘up and 
down in clear water to dislodge it. Take care not to 
_ damage the mushrooms. Invert them on a clean 
cloth and leave them to drain. 
Later, place the mushrooms, gills uppermost, in 
the grill pan and fill each with olive oil. Leave for an 
hour or so. (It will disappear!) Put a small nut of 
_ butter into each mushroom, add pepper and salt to 
' taste and grill the mushrooms (one side only) for 10 
, minutes. 

They are wonderful ‘on their own’ or when served 
with grilled meats. 


| BRAISED ONIONS 


Cover the peeled onions with water. Add a little 
pepper and salt. Bring to the boil and boil for 20 
| minutes. Drain well. Place in one layer in a well- 
_ buttered shallow oven dish. Sprinkle with a little 
' sugar and dot with the butter. Bake for 30 minutes at 
375 to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5 to 6. 

Blend the arrowroot in the stock, bring to the boil 
and pour it over the onions after they have been in 
the oven for 20 minutes. 


oa 


BRAISED ONIONS, STUFFED 


Peel the onions and, after cutting a small slice off 
the stem end of each, place them in a pan, cover with 
boiling water, add seasoning to taste and boil for 
- 15 to 20 minutes. Remove and drain. 

- Carefully remove the inside of the onions, leaving 
a “wall” of at least three layers of onion intact on 
each. Skin and halve the kidneys. Roll them in the 
melted butter and chopped herbs (parsley, thyme and 
_apinch of sage). Place 4 kidney inside each onion and 
_add a drop or two of Worcestershire sauce. Chop the 
athe insides of the onions finely and mix them 


with the crumbs, first cooked for a few minutes in 
the butter remaining in the pan in which it was 

melted. Fill up each onion with the mixture. 

= Place side by side in an oven dish, pour the 

F ne stock over them, cover and bake for 45 


minutes at 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5 


to 6. Remove lid, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, dot 


with butter and brown. 


Note: In place of the thickened stock, a little 
canned or packaged tomato, beef or chicken soup 
can be used. 


PARSNIP CROQUETTES 


Boil the parsnips in salted water until they are just 
soft. Mash them or rub them through a sieve. Add 
the flour, butter and sugar and beat them over a low 
heat. Add the pepper and, if necessary, more salt. 
Cool a little, then beat in the egg yolk. Turn on toa 
large plate and leave to become cold. 

Form into cork-shaped croquettes. Dip each in 
flour, then in the slightly beaten egg white and, 
finally, roll them in breadcrumbs. Drop them into 
very hot deep fat and cook them until they are a 
golden brown. 


Note: These croquettes can be prepared hours 
before they are required without any detriment to 
them, leaving only the dipping in egg white and 
rolling in breadcrumbs to be done at the last minute 
before popping them into the fat. 


PIPERADE 


This dish is from the Basque country in the south- 
west of France. 

Heat the oil or fat and cook the onions in it until 
translucent. Add the thinly sliced de-seeded peppers. 
If red peppers are used, they should first be skinned. 
(See note on p. 129.) Add the garlic and tomatoes. 
Season to taste. Simmer gently until all the vegetables 
are well cooked and are a soft mixture. Beat the eggs. 
Grill or fry the ham. 

Pour the eggs over the vegetables, stir them into 


the mixture and serve at once as they (the- eggs) a 


should not be too firm. Pass the ham separately. 


POMMES A LA SAVOYARDE 
(Potatoes, Savoyard Style) 


Pommes Savoyarde is a good-tempered dish; its — 


great virtue is that it will wait without deteriorating. 
It is a lovely dish to serve with roast beef or lamb. 
First, rub the inside of a shallowish oven-dish with 


a cut clove of garlic. Leave it to dry then butter the 
dish well. 
Peel and cut the potatoes into slices less than } inch 
thick. Place them in layers in the prepared dish, with 
the seasoning and nutmeg sprinkled through them, 
or stack the slices, one against the other, in rows. 
This is a good way when the potatoes are large and 
you can halve them, lengthwise, before slicing them. 
It gives a very attractive looking dish—but it means 
more work! 
Add enough stock just to come through. (That 
made from water and a bouillon cube is very useful 
if you have no other stock on hand.) Sprinkle the 
_ grated cheese over the potatoes and dot with butter. 
_ Bake for 14 to 14 hours at 350 degrees Fahr. or gas 

mark 4, or at a little higher temperature for slightly 
_ less time. Add hot water if the potatoes dry out. 


BAKED POTATOES FILLED WITH EGGS 
_ (Eufs Parmentier) 


This is an excellent luncheon dish, sufficient to be 
regarded as a main course in itself. 

Bake the potatoes as below. Cut a shallow slice 
. off one flat side of each and spoon out the “‘flesh’’. 
_ Sieve it and beat into it the butter and seasoning. 
Spoon enough of this purée into the potato “‘shells”’ 
| to leave space for an egg in each. 
Break an egg into each prepared ‘“‘shell’’, add a 
_ little seasoning, spoon a little of the cream on top and 
bake in a fairly hot oven (400 to 425 degrees Fahr. 
| or gas mark 6 to 7) just long enough to set the eggs. 
| Sprinkle each witha little paprika or finely chopped 
| parsley and serve at once. 


‘POTATOES BAKED IN THEIR JACKETS 


i 


) Potatoes, baked in their jackets, go well with many 
| fish and meat dishes, and especially well with cold 
| meat. 
_ Choose them weighing from 8 to 10 oz. each. 

-— Well-wash and dry them. Rub them all over with 
a little fat. Place them on the bars in the oven at 375 
| to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5 to 6. Bake for 
| 1 to 14 hours; smaller ones need proportionately 
| less time. 

| A good test is to press the potatoes between the 
| fingers (protected by a cloth). If they feel soft, they 
\_are ready. 

(Continued on p. 108) 


At once, roll them between the palms of the hands 
(again protected) to loosen the ‘“‘flesh”. Make a 
sharp deep cross in each potato to allow the steam to 
escape. In each opening, place a nice pat of butter 
and leave it to melt on the way to the table. 

In the kitchen of one of London’s leading hotels, 
‘jacket potatoes are baked, every day, on a bed of 
rock salt. This ‘‘does something for them’? that 
ordinary baking on a runner’s bars does not. 


CARAMELISED POTATOES 


Scrape or peel as many small whole potatoes as are 
required. Boil them until they are barely cooked, 
then drain them well. For 14 lb. potatoes, melt 1 oz. 
sugar in a strong frying-pan until it turns a deep 
warm gold. Add 4 oz. butter. Turn the potatoes over 
and over in the mixture until they are well coated 
with it, then serve at once. 

The potatoes can be boiled in their jackets, 
drained, peeled, then treated as abové: 


DUCHESS POTATOES 


Duchess potatoes are a most useful mixture for many 
dishes. Because the egg in them ensures quick brown- 
ing, they are used to pipe borders on dishes of fish or 
meat in sauce. Once the border is browned in the 
oven, the centre is filled with the hot savoury 
mixture to be used. These potatoes are also used for 
topping Sausage-Potato Pie (p. 68) and for Potato 
Croquettes (below). 

Boil the peeled potatoes in salted water. Drain 
well and dry out over a low heat. Rub through a sieve 
or pass through a potato-ricer. Beat in the salt, butter, 
nutmeg and pepper until the mixture is very smooth. 
Beat together the whole egg and extra yolk and add 
them. Use as required. 


POTATO CROQUETTES 


When the above mixture is cool, form it into cork 
shapes. Roll in plain flour, then in 1 egg beaten with 
2 tablespoons milk, 1 dessertspoon olive oil and a 


good pinch of salt. Drain well and coat with fine — 


breadcrumbs. Fry to a golden brown in very hot deep 
vegetable fat or oil. 


Note: The dessertspoon olive oil is correct, but it 


can be omitted. 
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POTATO CROQUETTES AMANDINE 


Make the Potato Croquettes as above but roll them 
in chopped blanched and skinned almonds instead of 
breadcrumbs. 


FRIED POTATOES 


Chip potatoes, these days, are what the Americans 
call ‘‘French fried’’ (Pommes Frites). They are more 
or less of finger length but squared. Usage in this 
country has given these ‘‘fingers’’ the name of 
“chips” as, for example, Fish and Chips. Game chips 
_ are the real chips but, nowadays, when bought ready- 
_ cooked, they are sold as ‘crisps’! In any case, 
whether “‘fingers” or “‘chips’’, the potatoes are fried 
| in deep fat. 
__ Vegetable oil is, perhaps the best medium. It is a 
| thin oil and can reach a much higher temperature 
_ without burning than can animal fats such as lard 
_ or dripping (butter, which burns at a low tempera- 
| ture, is not considered). Vegetable fats include 

arachide (peanut), corn (maize), cotton seed, rape 
' seed and, of course, olive oil, but this last is too 
- expensive for deep-fat frying. 

The pan should not be more than two-thirds full, 
but there should be enough oil in it to allow the 
potatoes to float. 

I use a frying-basket in which to put the potatoes. 
It is then very easy to lift them out of the hot oil 
_ when they are ready. I always put this basket in the 
_ pan to heat it and the oil at the same time. Other- 
| wise, the basket being of cold metal and the potatoes 
themselves being cold, their immersion into the oil 
_ together would lower its temperature too much. 


( 
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“CHIP” POTATOES 


Choose waxy-type potatoes for frying. Peel and cut 
them into slices between } and # inch thick, then cut 
them into “fingers” 4 1 to $ inch wide: Soak them for 
} 30 minutes in cold water to remove starch. Rinse 
| and dry them thoroughly in a linen cloth. 

_ Meanwhile, let the oil be slowly heating. Put the 
% sk | in it to become hot. 

' To test the heat of the oil for readiness, dry a small 
piece of raw potato and drop it into the oil. If it 
“im ediately bounces back from the bottom to the 
) surface, the oil is ready for the potatoes. Raise the 


basket from the oil, put a layer of potatoes in it, 
lower it back into the oil and cook until the potatoes 
are soft but not brown. This is called “‘blanching” 
them which, in this case, means par-cooking them. 
(See p. 189.) Turn them on to kitchen absorbent 
paper and go on with the par-cooking of the 
remainder. : 

Raise the heat of the oil until the barest sign of 
haze appears above it and lower the par-cooked 
potatoes into it. They should very quickly become a 
golden colour. Drain on absorbent paper as before 
and do not add salt until the last minute as salt tends 
to soften them. 


STRAW OR MATCHSTICK POTATOES 


Chip potatoes can be cut into very thin straws or 
matchsticks thinner than the above, } to + inch wide. 
Soak and dry them as above. They can be blanched 
as for chip potatoes but, as they are so thin, this is 
not essential. One frying only will suffice. When they 
are crisp and golden, they are ready. 


GAME CHIPS 


Cut the potatoes into very thin rounds less thick than 
a sixpenny piece. You can buy what chefs call a 
“mandolin” for this purpose. Proceed as for Straw 
Potatoes (above). 


POTATOES LYONNAISE 
(Pommes de Terre Lyonnaise) 


Boil the potatoes until they are barely cooked. Slice 
them into rounds and fry them in the butter to a pale 
gold. Fry the onions in the olive oil to a deep warm 
gold. Add them to the potatoes with seasoning to 
taste and lightly mix them together. Brown them a 
little more, sprinkle them with not-too-finely chopped 
parsley and serve. 


MASHED POTATOES 


This is a dish for those who prefer a more pro 
nounced flavour of the potatoes. Mash or sieve them 


with the addition of a little of the potato water en- 
riched with stock or } bouillon cube dissolved in hot 
water. Finish with an ounce or so of butter. 


Note: If liked, a pinch of grated nutmeg can be 
added to the above mashed potatoes. Add a little 
_ hot top milk for really white whipped potatoes. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES 


Prepare a shallowish oven-dish as for Pommes 
_ Savoyarde (p. 106). Put layers of the potatoes into it, 
) sprinkling them with the seasoning, nutmeg and 
| flour (mixed together). Add enough milk just to come 
through. Dot with butter and bake for 1} to 14 
hours in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees 
'Fahr. or gas mark 3). If the oven tends to run a 

little hot and they dry out, add a little boiling water 
_ from time to time and lower the heat slightly. 


Variation I: Some people like a finely chopped 
- onion scattered through the potatoes before baking 
them. 


Variation IT; The French version of this dish con- 
| tains no flour, but a beaten egg. The top is then 
sprinkled with 3 to 4 oz. grated Gruyére cheese. 
(Cheddar does very well.) With the inclusion of the 
egg and cheese, it might well be served as a main 
| supper dish. 


SELKIRK POTATOES 


| This rather crude mashed potato dish is only for 
_ those who like practically raw onion. If they do, they 
will certainly enjoy it. 

Mash or sieve 1% lb. potatoes (see Mashed 
» Potatoes above) with slightly less liquid. Add a finely 
chopped good-sized Spanish or other mild onion. 
Whip it into the potatoes over just sufficient heat 
' to counteract the cold onion. 


* 


PA TATOUILLE 


‘This is a wonderfully flavoursome vegetable 
stew which, though originally a Provengal dish, 
‘appears in slightly different versions all along the 
ee citetrancan. 

__ Heat the olive oil in an iron casserole or large 


“frying-pan until fairly warm. Add the onions and 


cook them gently until they are translucent. Sprinkle 
the garlic over them. Add the quartered de-seeded 
peppers, then the peeled egg plants and zucchini (or 
small marrow), each cut in slices 4 inch thick. 
Finish with the sliced skinned tomatoes. All these 
are arranged in layers and seasoned as they go in. 

Trickle not more than another tablespoon of olive 
oil over the vegetables. Press down butter paper, if 
you have some, on top and put on the lid. Cook 
gently over a low heat for up to 45 minutes. 


BOILED RICE FOR CURRIES 8 


There are various ways of boiling rice for curry. All © 
of them may be perfectly good, but the test is not so — 
much in the method of cooking as in the results you | 
get. The good cook’s aim is to have the cooked rice” 
dry, with each grain separate. 

Many years ago, an instructor-chef in the Mercan- 
tile Marine gave me his method of boiling rice, which — 
I have always found most satisfactory. Against all 
the “‘rules”’, as it were—that is, contrary to the direc- 
tions in most recipes—he started rice in cold water, 
because he argued that fast boiling water, to begin. 
with, tended to cook and soften the outside of the 
rice even before the inside was nearly ready. Quite 
logical, you will agree. 

I give his method first. To serve with curry, Patna 
rice, which is very good-tempered, should always be 
used. Z 

Well wash the rice under running cold water until 
it is clear. Turn it into a really large saucepan. Add 
the water, salt and lemon juice (to keep the rice 
gleaming white). Bring to the boil and gently move a 
wire whisk over the bottom of the pan to Prevent 
the rice from sticking to it. When it comes to the — 
boil, give it 9 to 10 minutes’ cooking, then take out 
a few grains and bite through them. If a hardish core 
is encountered, the ricé probably needs up to a 
minute’s further boiling. If it is just firm, it is ready. 
Pour $ cup cold water into the pan to arrest the 
boiling. 

Turn into a colander and wash very well under the! 
running hot-water tap. Drain thoroughly. A good 
way is to prop the colander for a minute or so one 
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way in the sink and then another way, so that the 

collected water drains off. The water will find its own 
way out without further effort on your part. To keep 
the rice hot: turn it into a buttered shallow dish, 
cover it with a cloth and stand it in the oven while 
other things are being prepared. 


Note for Beginners: As regards the “doneness” of 
rice, directions are often given to rub a grain or two 
. between the thumb and forefinger. If the rice is then 
soft, it is ready. By this time, however, it is usually 
overcooked and, instead of having each grain 
separate, it will stick together and be more like 
_ porridge! 


BOILED RICE (Chinese Method) 


| This method of cooking rice was given to me by one 
'of London’s- leading Chinese hostesses who is an 
}expert on her country’s dishes. I can vouch for it. 
Wash the rice very well, rubbing it between the 
fingers in water, and rinse very well. When the water 
is clear, the rice is ready to be cooked. Place it ina 
large bowl and add the water. Cover and stand in a 
pan of boiling water coming very well up the bowl. 
/Steam for 45 minutes. The rice should then be per- 
fectly cooked, dry and with each grain separate. 
Any left-over rice can be re-steamed to heat 
through or fried in a little oil or butter. 


_ Note: We would generally include salt in the cook- 
‘ing. Its omission here is probably explained by the 
fact that soy sauce, which is itself salty, is used at 
table. 


FRIED RICE (Chinese Method) 


This is an excellent way to use left-over rice (each 
ierain separate), with anything you like in place of 


fish and takes very much less time to prepare. 
. Heat the oil in a frying-pan. Add the rice and fry 
for 2 to 3 minutes, stirring to fry it evenly. Add the 


Additions: While the above fried rice goes par- 
‘ticularly well with fried fish, it can also be served in 
other ways. For instance, add to it diced cooked 
meat or chicken, boiled ham cut in strips, shelled 


‘VEGETABLES 


PILAFF RICE 


Pilaff or Pilau or Pillaw or other similar sounding 
name is a Near-Eastern combination of rice and meat 
or poultry or fish. The plain Pilaff rice goes excel- 
lently with Lobster Newburg (p. 35), and other 
dishes in this book. 

The rice can be boiled in the first place, then 
drained and fried, or it can be treated the other way 
about as in the following recipe. 

Pick the rice over for any stony bits, then rub it in 
a clean cloth. 

Chop the onion and gently fry it in the butter to 
a pale gold. Add the rice and keep it moving over a 
moderate heat until it is opaque. Remove from the 
heat and add the stock and seasoning to taste. Bring 
to the boil. Cover and cook for 18 minutes in a 
moderately hot oven (375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
5). By this time, the rice should have absorbed the 
liquid. 

Add to it, if liked, 1 to 2 tablespoons of double 
cream or add 1 oz. butter and let it soak through 
the rice. 


RISOTTO 


Use good Italian rice for Risotto. In this Risotto, 
Milanese style, saffron is used for colouring and 
flavouring. 

Place the saffron in a small cup and cover it with 
the warm stock. 

Melt half the butter in a strong pan or iron 
casserole. Fry the marrow and onion in it and remove 
any dark bits of marrow before adding the dry rice, 
first well picked over and rubbed in a clean cloth. 
Stir as the rice takes on.the faintest tinge of cream. 
Add the chicken stock and strained saffron water and 
simmer, covered, for 20 minutes. Taste during this 
time and add further seasoning, if required. If 
necessary, add a little more water. (The rice should 
be nicely moist, but not wet.) 

Finally, stir in the remaining butter and the grated 
cheese and leave them to blend together. 

Note: A glass of dry white wine can be added with 
the chicken stock. 

Risotto is an excellent base on which, with sundry 
savoury additions, various tasty dishes can be “‘built’’. 
Instances of these are given in the following recipes. 


RISOTTO WITH BACON OR HAM 


Cut the last little pieces of boiled bacon or ham into 
thin strips. Warm them in a little butter and add to 
the cooked risotto, omitting the cheese. The saffron 
can also be left out. 


RISOTTO WITH CHICKEN 


Turn small pieces of cooked chicken in a little butter 
to coat them and heat them through. Add them with 
the final butter to the risotto, omitting the cheese. 


RISOTTO WITH MUSHROOMS 


Fry 4 to 5 oz. of sliced white mushrooms.in a little 
butter and add them to the cooked risotto. The cheese 
and saffron can be omitted, if preferred. 


RISOTTO WITH MUSSELS 


Open 14 pints of mussels as for Moules Mariniére 
(p. 36). Make the risotto with the strained stock and 
water, as required, instead of chicken stock. Add the 
shelled mussels, glistened with a little butter, with 
the second butter, omitting the cheese and saffron. 


RISOTTO WITH SCAMPI 


Frozen scampi are excellent for this dish, or use 
Pacific prawns. Allow 4 scampi per person or a large 
prawn (cut into slices) each. Fry them in butter, add 
to the risotto and heat through. The saffron can be 
omitted and the cheese can be put in or left out, as 
wished. Pilaff (p. 114) is also good with scampi. 


“SCRATCH’’ RISOTTO 


When I have a little cold meat of any kind and no 
time to shop, I often make a “‘scratch”’ risotto, using a 
chicken cube and water for the stock and including 
one or two sliced mushrooms (cooked as above) 
with the thin strips of meat. Omit the saffron and 
cheese but add enough tubed tomato purée to flavour 
the dish. 

In place of meat, flaked, cooked, smoked haddock 
or other white fish can be used, making of the 
risotto a form of Kedgeree (p. 34). 


SPINACH 


True spinach is a soft and pleasant vegetable. It is 
an annual and is available mainly in the summer 
months. There is'a perpetual “spinach” which is not 
so delicate as the true one and tends to leave a rough 
taste behind it. 

All spinach is inclined to be very gritty and needs 
at least three washings. Allow 4 lb. per person. 
Before washing the leaves, pick them over and re- 
move the coarse stems only. Drop the leaves into 
plenty of fresh cold water. I use the kitchen sink with 
enough water in it to “‘float” the spinach. Let it rest 
for a little then swirl the leaves about so that the 
grit falls to the bottom. 

Lift out into a colander. Empty the sink, then re- 
fill it and repeat the washing. Finally, when the water 
is really clean, lift out the spinach into a saucepan. 
Add no water. That which clings to the washed leaves 
is enough. Boil the true spinach for about 10 minutes, 
adding a little salt. (Other “‘spinach”’ wiil require a 
little longer.) 

Turn into a colander and gently press out the 
water. (A slightly domed wooden vegetable presser 
is very useful for such jobs.) Return the spinach to 
the dry pan, add a nice piece of butter to it (14 oz. 
for 4 servings) and turn the leaves over and over until 
well coated. 


CHOPPED OR SIEVED SPINACH 


Cook the spinach as above. Drain it well and either 
chop it very finely or rub it through a sieve. Add 
butter as above. 


CREAMED SPINACH 


Simmer the flour in the butter without colouring it. 
Away from the heat, stir in the nutmeg and top milk. 
Gently simmer until the flour is cooked. Add the 
cream, if used, then the spinach. Mix well and heat 
through. 


MASHED SWEDES 


Allow at least 2 Ib. swedes for 4 persons. Peel and 
boil them until tender, drain and mash them very 
well over a/low heat, together with at least 2 oz. 
butter and (lots of freshly milled black pepper and 
salt to taste: 


MASHED SWEDES WITH BECHAMEL 


SAUCE 


Cook the swedes as above and mash them with half 
the butter. Sprinkle 3 oz. of the flour over them and 
whisk: them thoroughly over heat. 

To make the sauce: simmer the remaining flour 
in the remaining butter without colouring it. Away 
from the heat, stir in the milk and stock and simmer 
until the sauce is fairly thick and the flour cooked. 

Turn the swedes into a buttered shallow oven dish 
and, with the handle of a knife, make shallow holes 
all over the surface. Pour the sauce over the lot and 
brown the surface in a fairly hot oven (425 to 450 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7 to 8). 


MASHED SWEDES AU GRATIN 


Having cooked and prepared the swedes as above, 
turned them into the buttered oven-dish and make 
the shallow depressions as before, place a tiny nut 
of butter in each instead of the sauce. 

Cook a cup of breadcrumbs in a little butter until 
they are a pale gold. Sprinkle them over the swedes 


and slip the dish under the grill to colour the crumbs: 


a little more. 


VEGETABLE CURRY 


For this, use 2 to 2} lb. mixed vegetables. 

A suggested selection is florets of cauliflower, 
sliced or diced carrots, small potatoes or sliced large 
ones, peas, French beans and sliced cucumber. 

Three-quarters cook each vegetable separately. 
Drain well. Add to the Curry Sauce (p. 181) and 
gently heat through for 10 minutes. 

Serve with Plain Boiled Rice (p. 112). 

Serve also poppadums with curry. These can be 
obtained from most of the big stores and from shops 
dealing in Oriental supplies. Dip the poppadums in 


q very hot oil and, in less than a minute, they will puff 
~ up. Drain on absorbent paper. 
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‘VEGETABLE 


““DRY’’ VEGETABLE CURRY 


Melt the butter and sprinkle the curry-powder into 
it. Cook gently for 30 seconds, then add the onions 
and cook them for a few minutes. Add the remaining 
vegetables. Sprinkle a little salt over them and add 
pepper to taste. Cover and cook very gently indeed 
until the potatoes are ready. 

If the vegetables themselves do not supply sufficient 
moisture, add a tablespoon or so of water. This 
curry, however, is practically “‘dry’’. 

Serve with plain boiled Patna rice (p. 112). 


*“FOREIGNERS’’, SAYS AN OLD-TIME COOKERY 
book, published a hundred years ago, ‘‘call many things 
‘salads’ which we would merely reckon cold little 
dressed dishes.” 

The writer es on to say: “‘Our ancestors had the 
same notion of what sallets were that the French still 
retain and which French cooks have again brought into 
use among us.”’ So that, although there evidently was a 
period when the term “‘salad’’ was understood in this 
country to refer to uncooked vegetable dishes only, there 
is nothing new about the wider application of the word 
today. : 

Nowadays, there are as many varieties of salads 
as there are different kinds of food. There are vegetable 
salads and fruit salads, raw, cooked, and raw and cooked 
combined; salads in which both vegetables and fruit 
appear in harmony; fish, meat and game salads, in all of 
which are vegetables or fruit, or vegetables and fruit. 

The goodness of salads does not rest on any fixed 
ingredients. What one puts in is almost less important 
than what one puts on. Whether one uses only one 
particular vegetable or a combination of a dozen vege- 


tables, it is the dressing which is.all-important in deter- 


mining the salad’s excellence. 

French dressing, mayonnaise and salad cream are 
each the foundation of other dressings which can be 
varied to suit the occasion by the addition of other 
flavourings and extra seasoning. 
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SALADS 


1 Spanish onion 
French dressing (p. 182) 
Parsley 


ASPARAGUS SALAD 
Cook a bundle of Asparagus (p. 96). Drain and 


ieee Pie me allow to cool. Marinade (p. 192) the tips with a 
Vinegar French dressing of 3 parts olive oil to 1 part vinegar, 
Pepper with pepper and salt to taste. Serve individual 
Salt portions on crisp lettuce leaves. 
When fresh asparagus is not available, use tinned 
asparagus tips, which are very. good. 
FRENCH BEAN SALAD 
French beans Boil French beans whole in salted water. Drain in a 
Oil colander and allow to cool. Cut into serving sizes. 
Yineger Dress with oil and vinegar (3 parts oil, 1 part vinegar), 
args z season with pepper and salt and, if liked, work in a 
ee little made mustard. Place in a salad bowl and 
garnish with sliced skinned tomatoes. 
3 boiled beetroots* BEETROOT AND ONION SALAD 


Peel and slice the beetroot into a little vinegar. Slice 
the onion. Place alternate layers of beetroot and 
onion in a salad bowl. Moisten with the dressing and 


* If you boil your own beet- 
root, leave several inches of 
the leaves and try not to 
break the root, otherwise 
the beetroot will “bleed” 
_and lose colour. : 


add pepper and salt to taste. Sprinkle chopped 
parsley on top. 

Variation: Add to the above 3 to 4 diced cooked 
potatoes and cooked haricot beans to your own 
liking. Mix all in the same dressing. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


Cut off the florets from a nice cauliflower and boil 
them in salted water. Have them slightly under- 
cooked rather than too well done. Drain and leave 
to cool. Dress them with French dressing (p. 182). 
Finally, sprinkle paprika over them. 


CELERIAC SALAD 


Celeriac is a bulbous rooted vegetable which is to 
celery what kohl-rabi is to cabbage. The leaves are 
not eaten. 

Peel the celeriac and cut it into thin slices and then 
thin strips. Season to taste and dress with diluted 
mayonnaise (p. 183). 


To dilute it: add tarragon vinegar, drop by drop, 
stirring constantly, until the mixture is of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Sprinkle a little paprika over 
this salad. 

Celeriac, thus prepared and dressed, makes an 
excellent hors-d’oeuvre. 


CELERY AND APPLE SALAD 


Cut the heart parts of celery into small pieces and 
place them in very cold, preferably iced, water. Dice 
an equal quantity of peeled and cored apples and at 
once sprinkle lemon juice over them to prevent them 
becoming discoloured. Drain the celery and combine 
it with the apples. Season to taste, then add enough 
mayonnaise (p. 183) to moisten the mixture well. 

Serve in individual portions on crisp lettuce leaves 
and sprinkle a little paprika over each salad. 


Variation: Omit the paprika. Instead, sprinkle a 
teaspoon of chopped walnuts over each portion and 
garnish with strips of canned red sweet pepper. 


CHICORY SALAD 


This vegetable is often referred to as “Belgian 
endive’’. Excellent qualities of it are grown in our 
own country. 

Peel off any discoloured or faded leaves but do not 
wash the chicory. Cut it across into inch lengths, first 
removing the base. Make a dressing of a pinch of dry 
mustard, olive oil and vinegar (3 parts oil to 1 part 
vinegar) and pepper and salt to taste. Pour this over 
the chicory and mix well. 
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COLE SLAW SALAD 


This is almost a national salad in the United States 
of America. 
Cut a hard white-hearted cabbage into 4. Remove 
and discard the core and slice the remainder into 
thin strips, not more than 2 inches in length. Turn 
- them into iced water and leave them there for an 
_ hour or so. 
Drain well, then spread on a linen cloth and turn 
~ over and over until all the moisture is taken up. 


. (Continued on p. 122) 
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Dress generously with Boiled Salad Dressing 
(p. 185) or Mayonnaise (p. 183). _ 


Variation I: Additions to the cabbage are a 
chopped onion and/or a finely chopped green sweet 


pepper. 


Variation II: Some people like to add a little 
caraway seed or shredded raw carrot or sliced celery. 


COMBINATION SALAD 


This is not a “‘combination”’ salad in the sense that 
the various vegetables are mixed together in the 
salad bowl, but one in which each person chooses 
just what he or she desires and ‘“‘combines”’ the salad 
to suit individual tastes. When entertaining guests, it 
is one of the most “‘convenient”’ salads possible. Some 
people do not care for cucumber and others dislike 
green onions. Well, those who do not want them can 
leave them alone. Not only can they help themselves 
to what they like, but they can also choose the par- 
ticular dressing they prefer. 

The various vegetables are arranged attractively 
on a large platter, but without any dressing on them. 
The centre of the platter is occupied by a small bowl 
of mayonnaise (p. 183) with a small serving ladle. 
Oil and vinegar or other special dressings are passed 
separately. 

Here is a suggested selection of vegetables: 


Cucumber 
Tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Green onions 

Green sweet peppers 
Red sweet peppers 
Radishes 


Wipe the cucumber then cut it, green and all, in 
thin rounds. Skin, halve or quarter the tomatoes or, 
if small, leave them whole. Divide a good “‘heart-y”’ 
lettuce in quarters or one-eighth sections. Leave the 
green onions as they are but tail them and remove 
excess green. Slice the de-seeded peppers in thin 

- rings. Make radish “‘roses’’ and use them to divide 
the various vegetables from one another. The “roses” 
are made by peeling red radishes in “‘leaves’’ part 
way down. On dropping them into cold water, they 
will open nicely. 

The vegetables depend upon the time of year. 
Others, when available, can be watercress, celery, 
curly endive and shredded heart of white cabbage. 


CUCUMBER AND TOMATO SALAD 


Wipe the cucumber. Cut it, green and all, and 
tomatoes in slices. Arrange them alternately ina long, 
narrow cucumber: dish—a slice of cucumber, a slice 
of tomato, and so on. Pour a French dressing over 
them, then sprinkle finely chopped parsley on top. 


POTATO SALAD 


Potato salads should be made with hot potatoes as 
as only hot ones can “‘drink up” the dressing. Cold 
potatoes are “‘liquid-proof”’. Use waxy potatoes, 
because they do not break up so easily as the floury 


kind. 


First, make the dressing in the bowl in which you 
will mix the salad. Put the sugar, pepper, salt, mus- 
tard and vinegar into it and blend them well. Stir 
the oil well in, then add the onions and parsley. 

Steam the potatoes in their jackets. Peel them and 
slice or dice them, while still hot. Turn them over and 
over in the dressing until they are well coated with it. 

_ Leave to become cold, then serve. 

Pass mayonnaise (p. 183) or salad cream (p. 185) 

separately for those who want it. 


Variation I; Cut a thin rasher of bacon into strips 
and frizzle them in a frying-pan. Pour in a little 
vinegar. Add to the hot sliced or diced potatoes and 
turn them over and over to coat them with this 
dressing. Sprinkle chopped parsley on top. 


Variation II: Add to the first salad 2 smoked or 
soused herrings (p. 34), skinned, boned and cut 
into small pieces. 


SPANISH SALAD 


The quantities here (as in other salad recipes) depend 
upon the number of persons to be served. 
Cut Spanish onions into thin slices. Place them in 


-acolander, pour warm water through them and then 


allow them to become cold. 
Put a layer of onions in the salad bowl (first 
rubbed over with a cut clove of garlic, if liked). Add 


_a layer of sliced sweet peppers (fresh or canned) and, 


finally, a layer of sliced tomatoes. 
Pour French dressing (p. 182) over all, add a 


- sprinkling of chopped parsley and serve. 


TOMATO SALADS 


Tomatoes are, perhaps, second only to lettuce in 
importance as a salad vegetable. They can be 
skinned, if you wish, but many people consider that 
they are better when left as they are. 

To remove the skins: dip them into boiling water 
for a few seconds (while you count “Ten” is long 
enough) and the skins can then be easily removed. 

Slice the tomatoes, coat them with French dressing 
(p. 182), seasoned to taste, and sprinkle them with 
chopped parsley. 


Variation I: Sprinkle finely chopped spring onions 
or chives over the tomatoes. 


Variation II: To 4 to 5 sliced tomatoes, add a 
finely sliced green sweet pepper and about 4 cup of 


chopped celery. Dress further, if liked, with a little 


mayonnaise. . 


Variation III; Lettuce and tomatoes make an 
excellent combination. 


Variation IV: For a more substantial salad, place 
a layer of sliced Spanish onion in the dish, then a 
layer of sliced cucumber, then a top layer of sliced 
tomatoes. Dress all with oil and vinegar as above. 
The onion is optional. 


. 
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PARADOXICALLY ENOUGH, IT IS BECAUSE OMELETS 
are so easy to make that they are difficult. 

The snag is that, taking the whole operation into 
account, a young cook, making an omelet for the first 
time, cannot possibly realise that it is ready to be taken 
to table some time before she is aware of it. 

It is one thing to beat the eggs very slightly—but 
another thing to send to table a neat roll, slightly 
pointed at each end, with the outside uncoloured (that 
is, unbrowned) and the inside just off the runny stage. 
That is what an omelet should be. 

Omelets call for a certain knack; but it is one that is 
easily acquired. Just remember the old French saying 
— You can’t make an omelet without breaking the eggs— 
and don’t be disheartened if your first attempt is not 
perfect. Perfection will come with very little practice. 
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In the making of omelets, the pan is important. In 
comparatively recent years, what are called “‘non- 
stick”? pans have come along. I have no interest in 
any firm producing them, but I would advise any 
young cook to invest in one. Then the question of 
seasoning the pan and so on need not arise. 

In making an omelet in one of these special pans, 
the problem was what implement to use to stir the 
beaten eggs? Metal must never be used because it 
would damage the surface of the pans. I solved this 
by using a hard wooden salad fork. But now a tool 
coated with similar non-stick material has been 
produced, so all is well. 

These pans need no butter, but the omelet does, so 
allow 4 oz. of butter for a 4-egg omelet. 

If a non-stick pan is not used, then use a special 
thick heavy steel or a cast-iron one, and keep it for 
omelets only. The pan must, first of all, be seasoned 
—which means drying it out thoroughly. 

To season the pan: Put a handful or two of cooking 
salt into it and heat it very well through. Rub the salt 
well round the pan with an old dry cloth, then throw 
it away. Next, add a piece of lard or a little olive 
oil to the pan on the stove and turn the pan this way 
and that until the whole surface is coated with the 
lard or oil and is smoking hot. Wipe the fat or oil off 
and the pan is ready for use. 

Never wash an omelet pan. Simply wipe it clean 
with a piece of kitchen paper after each time it is used. 

When not in use, keep the pan end of the pan in a 
close cotton material, polythene bag or paper bag so 
that no dust gets into it. The pan will then remain 
perfectly clean. 


PLAIN OMELET 
(Omelette au Naturel) 


Put the seasoned pan over a low heat so that it will 
be well heated through by the time you have mixed 
the eggs. 

For two persons, 4 eggs are enough. Break each 
into a cup. (Always do this when there are several 
eggs in a dish, in case one turns out to be bad.) 
Remove any stringy, slightly opaque bits you find in 
the eggs. Drop the eggs, one at a time, into a bowl 
and beat them together a little. Add a scant teaspoon 
of salt and a shake of pepper. (I always add 2 to 3 
little pieces of butter to an omelet mixture. A chef 
would say that this is incorrect, but I have found that 
I can roll an omelet better when there has been a 
little butter added to the eggs.) 


By this time, the pan should be hot. (Put your hand 
Over it to feel the heat coming through.) The pan 
should be so hot that, when you add the fat, it 
immediately melts and sizzles over it. Add a nice 
piece of fresh (unsalted) butter, say } oz., and turn it 
round in the pan. 

Pour in the egg mixture and stir it gently, one way, 
with the back of a fork. Shake the pan a little, then 
remove it from the heat and let it stand for 15 seconds. 
Return to the heat and, with a fork, loosen the omelet 
from the edge of the pan. Tip the pan up and forward 
with one hand and, with a fork in the other, urge the 
omelet down the pan. Give the arm holding the 
handle of the pan a “‘bang”’ with one hand and this, 
you will find, urges the omelet to the edge of the pan. 

Another very good tip is this: just before begin- 
ning to roll the omelet, give the pan a tap on the 
kitchen table or other wooden surface. This tapping 
makes sure that the omelet is detached from the pan. 

The part at the other side is still unrolled. Any 
filling would go in here but, as this is a plain omelet, 
just turn this part over to the top of the omelet. 

Now comes the turning out of the omelet. This 
is how I demonstrated the “‘knack” to a young 
cook: 

“Watch me very carefully,”’ I said. “I swing round 
the pan so that the handle is at right angles to my 
arm. I hold the handle this way—closéd fingers 
upwards and the back of my hand down. I bring 
this heated plate just under the edge of the pan and 
turn the pan over it. The omelet comes out nicely 
rolled on to it.”’ 

Omelets should be moist and soft inside and not 
browned outside. If you cook them too much, they 

will be leathery. 

With all omelets, a sprinkling of finely chopped 
parsley, though not essential, does add that little 
extra finish. 
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OMELET WITH MIXED HERBS 
(Omelette aux Fines Herbes) 


| Add a tablespoon of chopped mixed herbs to the 
beaten eggs before turning them into the pan. Suit- 
able herbs are chervil, chives, parsley and tarragon 
- leaves. (When fresh chives are not available, very 
good dried ones can be obtained.) 
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CHEESE OMELET 
(Omelette au Fromage) 


Quickly sprinkle 2 tablespoons of grated cheese over 
the omelet just before turning it. 


MUSHROOM OMELET 
(Omelette aux Champignons) 


Cut the mushrooms into slices and quickly fry them 
in a little butter. Add a little cream or rich gravy. 
Make the omelet. Spread two-thirds of the mushroom 
mixture on it and roll up. Turn on to a heated plate. 
Cut a short slit down the centre of the omelet for 
about half its length. Turn the remaining mushroom 
mixture into it and serve. 


Note: Chicken livers and mushrooms make a 
delicious mixture. Cook and proceed as above. 


SHRIMP OMELET 
(Omelette aux Crevettes) 


Wash the shrimps. Warm them in a little butter. Add 
2 tablespoons of double cream. Heat through. Spread 
on the omelet and roll up. 


ARNOLD BENNETT OMELET 


This delicious “‘flat’? omelet (which could just as well 
be called ““Smoked Haddock Omelet’’) was created 
for Arnold Bennett by M. Jean Baptiste Vieloguex 
who, at the time, was chef de cuisine of the grill- 
room in the Savoy Hotel in London. It is still served 
there, as well as in other London restaurants. Here 
it is, as given to me: 

Beat the eggs just enough to mix the yolks and — 
whites. Add the Gruyére cheese, cut into small cubes, 
the haddock and a little freshly milled pepper, but 
no salt. Beat all with a fork. Make 3 oz. butter hot in 
the omelet pan (if a non-stick pan is used } oz. butter 
is ample). Turn the egg mixture into the omelet pan 
and cook as for any omelet, but do not fold. Slide 
on to a heat-proof serving dish and spread with 


Mornay Sauce (p. 184). Sprinkle a little grated — 


Parmesan cheese on top and brown quickly under 
the grill. 
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SPANISH OMELET 


This is another “‘flat’”’ omelet. 
Fry the chopped onion and diced potato in a little 
butter and olive oil in a frying-pan. Add a chopped, 


_ skinned and de-seeded good-sized tomato and a 


chopped, skinned and de-seeded fair-sized red sweet 
pepper. (To skin the whole pepper, place it under a 
hot grill until the skin shrivels. It can then be easily 
removed. Canned sweet red peppers are very good 
and they are already skinned.) Cook well together 


_and season lightly. 


Leave to cool a little then stir the mixture into 4 
beaten and seasoned eggs. Melt together a little 
butter and olive oil in the hot omelet pan. Turn the 


‘mixture into it and cook without folding. Slide on to 


a heat-proof serving dish and place madet the grill 
just long enough to set. 
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BATTERS MAKE MANY THINGS. 

Our own most famous batter is the Yorkshire Pudding 
one. It is the easiest of all to make and can be used 
as it is not only for the traditional pudding to be served 
with roast beef but also for pancakes, ‘“Toads’’ and 
steamed puddings, both savoury and sweet. 

A little richer batter, with the addition of an extra 
egg or so, is the mixture for Crépes Suzette (p. 134), those 
wafer-thin glamour pancakes which the waiter in your 
favourite restaurant will set alight at table for your 
glory and gratification. 

The thrifty housewife knows that batters can be an 
aid to her domestic economy. Stuffed pancakes, for 
instance, are an excellent and tasty means of using left- 
over meats and poultry. Moisten the minced cooked 
meat or poultry with a creamy sauce. Place a portion 
on each pancake and roll up. Arrange the stuffed pan- 
cakes, in one layer, in a shallow heat-proof dish. Spoon 
a little further sauce over them and slip them under a 
hot grill until the surface is brown-flecked. 

Always, until comparatively recently, we have been 
advised to let a batter rest for a little before using it. 
Not everyone knows the reason for this. It is a very 
simple one. 

When a batter is beaten for a considerable time, as it 
is supposed to be, a certain elasticity is introduced. 
Letting the batter rest*disperses the elasticity. It also 
gives the liquid time to swell the starch granules in the 
flour, which is desirable. 
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This may not be all that important in the case of 
pancakes—although I feel that it results in more tender 
ones—but, for fritter batter, it is essential. If the fritter 
batter is used immediately it is made, the instant the 
coated item is dropped into the hot fat or oil the ‘‘shock’’ 
causes the batter to shrink and “‘pull itself off”’ the food 
with which it is used. 
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BATTERS 


Serves 4 to 5 


4 oz. plain flour 
pinch of salt 


A good 
1 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING (Basic Recipe) 


Sift the flour and salt into a basin. Make a well in 
the centre and drop the egg into it. Add the liquid, a 
little at a time, and gradually bring in the flour with 
a wire whisk. (Do invest in several wire whisks. They 
cost little, but are invaluable for all whipping, from 
egg whites to mashed potatoes.) Beat the mixture for 
as long as 10 minutes (or, in an electric mixer, 1 
minute), then leave to rest for at least 1 hour so that 
the starch particles in the flour will be well soaked 
so that they swell. (This expansion is completed when 
the pudding is baked.) 

The secret of getting a beautifully puffed-up 
Yorkshire Pudding is, I believe, to allow this swelling 
to take place and then to bake the pudding in a tin 
which allows for only a shallow layer of batter, not 
more than one-third inch deep. 

Place the fat (preferably from the roasting meat) 
in the tin, then put it into the hot oven. When a 
slight haze begins to rise, quickly pour the batter into 
it and as fast as possible get it back into the oven. 
In most ovens, the best position is in the upper half 
because there the heat hits the tin from underneath 
and the oven roof helps to brown it quickly. 

Bake for 25 to 30 minutes in a hot oven (425 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7). 


Note: Yorkshire Puddings are often made in 
individual portions. One-third fill deep small tins 
or patty tins containing the hot. dripping with the 
batter and bake as above, reducing the time accord- 
ing to the size of the puddings. 


SAVOURY YORKSHIRE PUDDING 


Boil a whole peeled Spanish onion. After pressing 
out the water, chop it finely and add 1 teaspoon 
freshly chopped parsley and } to } teaspoon mixed 
herbs. If you are fond of sage, add a little as the 
mixed herbs may not carry enough of it. Add to the 
Yorkshire Pudding batter and bake as above. 

a with gravy as a separate dish, or with roast 
amb. 
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SWEET YORKSHIRE (FRUIT) 
PUDDINGS 


I. Apple 


Make basic Yorkshire Pudding batter (p. 132). Peel 
and slice 2 or 3 apples. Put butter and vegetable oil 
in baking tin, and make very hot. Add the apples, 
sprinkle with sugar and pour in the batter. Bake for 
35 to 40 minutes in the hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 7). 
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IT, Apricot 


Make’the basic Yorkshire Pudding batter as above. 
Bake in butter and vegetable oil for 25 to 30 minutes 
at 425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7. 
_ Have ready sweetened stewed apricots. I think the 
dried ones have by far the best flavour, especially if 
a few skinned prune kernels have been included 
with them. Soak 6 oz. of them in water overnight, 
after first washing them well. Stew in the same water 
and sweeten to taste. 
When the pudding comes from the oven, slide it on 
to a large hot dish. As it subsides a little, turn the 
hot stewed apricots into the centre. 


PANCAKES 


Make Yorkshire Pudding batter (p..132), but using 
2 eggs instead of 1. For a sweet pancake, from a 
teaspoon to a dessertspoon of sugar may be added. 
’ This, however, is not at all important because the 
sweet part of a pancake is the filling or topping, and 
_ unsweetened pancakes are rather pleasant. 
__ Beat into the batter, at the last minute, a dessert- 
spoon of melted butter. This not only makes better 
pancakes but it also prevents them sticking if you 
have not a really good thick special pancake or non- 
_ Stick pan. 

Pancakes, normally, should be thin. Choose a pan 
ith a base of 5 to 6 inches. Make it hot. Have ready 
in a small jug a little melted butter. Pour in just 
enough to coat the bottom of the pan when you turn 
it this way and that. Or melt a tiny piece of lard or 
_ white vegetable fat in the pan or use.as little olive « 
oil as is necessary. i 


When the fat has coat th en, spoon 2 table- 
As soon as it has 


n. Cook the other 
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CREPES SUZETTE 


These are the “‘frivolities” of pancakes! But they are 
useful sweets because they can be made well before 
they are required, and later reheated in an orange 
liqueur sauce. If a spirit lamp is available, this re- 
heating can be carried out at table, as it is done in 
restaurants. 

Allow a little sugar and a drop or two of vanilla 
essence in the pancake batter (p. 133) or, preferably, 
use vanilla sugar (p. 195). 

Make the pancakes and stack them on an upturned 
plate. 

Here is the sauce in which, later, they are heated 
through. 

First, rub the sugar cubes on the rind of the 
tangerines or oranges. This gets off the full flavour 
of the oil in the skins. Place the sugar in a large 
frying-pan. Add the juice of me oranges or tangerines. 
(I like to have a generous } pint of juice.) Add the 
butter, and the mixture can now be left until 
required. 

Heat all together and crush down the sugar with 
a fork. When the mixture becomes a pleasant sauce, 
dip a pancake in it, heat through, fold in four and 
push to one side of the pan. Repeat until all 8 pan- 
cakes have been treated in this way. 

Add the brandy to the remaining sauce so that it 
will heat through and can be set alight. If necessary, 
add a little more orange juice, then add the Curacao 
or Grand Marnier. If you wish, you can set this alight, 
too, but shake out the flames before all the liqueur 
has evaporated. 


OVEN PANCAKES 


These pancakes are not turned like the usual ones 
and are, therefore, easier to make. 

Cream the butter and sugar until very light. Beat 
in the eggs, one at a time, then add the flour, sifted 
with the salt, and the milk. Leave this batter to stand 
for 30 minutes. 

Have ready greased 4 to 6 breakfast or tea saucers. 


If you have no old saucers, you can buy 4-inch 


shallow patty tins which serve as well. Divide the 
batter between them and bake for 15 minutes in a 


~ 


moderately hot oven (400 degrees Fahr. or gas — 


mark 6). 


Sprinkle lemon juice and caster eugat on the pan- | 


cakes or spread them with hot, 


~~ 


“ 


POP-OVERS 


These are made\from Yorkshire Pudding batter 
(p. 132) but with a little less liquid. Add to it a dessert- 
spoon sugar and, at the last minute, a tablespoon of 
melted butter. 

Well grease 12 deep small patty tins. Add the batter 
to them so that each is only one-third filled. 

Bake for 15 minutes in hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 7). 


FRITTER BATTER / 


_ Basically, fritter batters are made in exactly the same 
way as Yorkshire Pudding batter. The whole egg may 
go in at once or the yolk may be added in the first 
place and the stiffly whipped egg white may be folded 
in later on. But one thing is important. Always let 
fritter batter rest for an hour or so. before using it, in 
order that the elasticity which has been beaten into 
it may relax and disperse. If the batter is beaten and 
used at once, it is so elastic that, when the coated 
food is dropped into the hot fat, the batter simply 
“‘pulls off it’, with disastrous results! 

Sift the dry ingredients into a bowl. Make a well in 
the centre and drop the whole egg into it. Begin to 
mix, adding the melted butter or olive oil and, gradu- 
ally, the liquid. Beat a little briskly and leave to rest. 

If there is no time to allow the batter to relax, beat 
the egg and milk together and stir them into the 
other mixture. 


FRITTER BATTER I 


For a lighter batter, follow the above recipe but hold 
back the white of egg. After the resting period and 

- just before using the batter, fold in the stiffly beaten 
white with as little mixing as possible. 


APPLE FRITTERS 


Peel and core the apples. Cut them into thin rounds. 
Sprinkle them with lemon juice and turn them over 
and over to coat them with it so that they will retain 
their colour. Add an ounce or so of sugar and leave 
them to rest for a little. Drain off any juice. 
Lift each apple ring on a fork or skewer, drop into 
the batter, lift out and drain, then drop into deep fat 


; 


which is almost at smoking point. When one side is 
golden brown, turn and brown the other side. Drain 
on crumpled soft paper, sprinkle with icing sugar and 
serve. 


BANANA FRITTERS 


Bananas, like apples, change colour when cut. Cut 
each banana diagonally into 2 to 3 pieces and 
immediately sprinkle them with a little lemon juice 
and caster sugar to taste. Leave for a little, then 
drain and proceed as for Apple Fritters. 

Pass sugar and lemon crescents with them. 


PINEAPPLE FRITTERS 


Well drain a can of best quality pineapple rings. 


Allow one large or two small rings per serving. They © 


are sweet enough without any preliminary addition 
of sugar. Proceed as for Apple Fritters (p. 135). When 
- browned on both sides sprinkle with icing sugar and 
serve. 


Other fruits such as halved stoned apricots and © 


peaches can be treated in the same way. 


Note: Always, there seems to be a little batter left — 


over. If liquors have been used with the fruit and the 


fruit then drained, there could be a very pleasant — 


syrup. Mix into it chopped dates and raisins. Add 


them to the batter and drop teaspoons of the mixture © 


into deep hot fat. 


This way, one can sometimes get 3 to 4 extra and > 


differently flavoured fritters. 
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PASTRY-MAKING IS VERY OFTEN A HIT-OR-A-MISS 
effort. 


Why does one woman turn out delicious melt-in-the- 
mouth pastry while another, however hard she tries, 
does not manage to achieve anything like such good 
results? 

It probably has a lot to do with the handling. Too 
much is not good; neither is too little. This may seem a 
little confusing. 

A woman may write to me that her pastry is always 
hard; another that her pastry crumbles. What is wrong? 
I have to think carefully about these things. Generally, 
I decide that the hard pastry had too much liquid added 
to it and that the oven, perhaps, was not hot enough. 
The woman whose pastry crumbles is, more than likely, 
using more fat than the flour can take—but her pastry 
is certain to be good in the mouth! 

Sometimes, a reader will make good pastry and then, 
when rolling it out, use so much flour on the board as to 
upset the balance of the ingredients, so’ that, inevitably, 
the pastry suffers. Another worry is pastry shrinking 
from the sides of the dish or tin. Almost every cookery 
book tells us to fit in the pastry without stretching it. 
Few explain that stretching it causes it to shrink in the 
baking and finish with an uneven edge. We are also 
advised to let the pastry rest for a little before using it. 
“To relax” is the term used. This is to allow the elasticity 
introduced in the making to disperse. 

To sum up, then: too much liquid and too cool an 
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oven make a hard pastry. Too much fat in relation to 
the amount of flour makes a pastry which crumbles. 
Too much flour on the pastry board means more flour 
than the mixture requires. And, when it comes to the 
rolling-out of very rich pastry, it is not at all a bad idea 
to do so between two sheets of greaseproof or wax paper. 

Once these simple points are understood, one can 
very easily correct a fault. 

Another thing: coldness in pastry-making is essential. 
For this reason, I keep not only the butter and the 
liquid (milk or water) in the refrigerator before making 
pastry but also the flour. When rubbing fat into flour, 
one should always do so with the finger-tips because 
they are so much cooler than the palms of the hands. 
I know a woman who could never make a rich short- 


crust pastry until she hit on the idea of chilling the 


grater as well as the fats in advance and to grate the 
fat into the flour on its coarsest side. 

For the stirring of the liquid into the pastry. there 1 1S 
nothing better than a flexible old knife. 


FLEUR (OR FLAN) PASTRY 


Sift the flour and salt. Rub in the butter, then add the 
sugar. Mix in the beaten yolk of egg and the water or 
as much of it as will make a soft pliable dough, 
reserving enough to brush over the flan. 

Use the pastry as follows: roll it out and line a 
flan ring or pie tin with it. Be sure to press it well on 
to the bottom of the tin so as not to trap any air. 
Should even the tiniest air pocket be left, it will 
expand when the heat reaches it and the pastry, 
inevitably, will rise. 

Make a fancy edge. Prick the bottom with a fork 
and fit in a lining of greaseproof paper. Fill this with 
dried beans (which can be used over and over again) 
or crusts of bread.* Bake for 15 minutes in a moder- 

ately hot oven (400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6). 

Remove beans/crusts and paper. Brush over the 
flan with the remaining beaten egg yolk and return 
to the oven for a further few minutes. 


Note: This flan is what is called ‘‘baked blind’’. 
The filling is added as required and as given in the 
various recipes throughout this book. 


*The crusts can later be rolled out and used for 
breadcrumbing, etc. 


PUFF PASTRY 


Sift the flour and salt together. Rub a walnut or two 
of the butter into them to the fine breadcrumb stage. 
Add the lemon juice and water and knead until the 
dough is pliable and well worked together. Knead 
the remaining butter in the corner of a floured linen 
cloth to extract moisture and also make the butter 
the same pliability as the dough. 

Roll out the dough to an oblong piece and dot 
two-thirds of it with half the remaining butter. Flour 
lightly. Bring the unbuttered piece over half the 
buttered part, then bring the remaining buttered part 
over it. Gently press the joins together and then across 
in parallel lines, at short intervals. This traps and 
holds the air. 

Give the pastry a half turn with the fold to the left 
and roll out again into an oblong. Use the remaining 
butter in the same way. The pastry should then be 
rolled and folded seven times in all and, if possible, 
it should be well covered with greaseproof paper and 
left to rest for 10 to 15 minutes after each two 

_ rollings. 
Finally, put the pastry into a plastic bag and 
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again set it aside for at least an hour before using it. 
Longer would be better. 


Note: When rolling puff pastry, try to keep the 
ends and sides straight and the corners squared. 


SHORT CRUST PASTRY 


Sift the flour and salt. Rub in the fat. When they look 

like fine breadcrumbs, mix in enough water with a 

flexible knife to make a stiff but not too dry dough. 
Use as required, without too much handling. 


RICH SHORT CRUST PASTRY 


Follow the above recipe but use 5 oz. fat instead of 
4 oz. For deep fruit pies, use self-raising flour. 


Note: Some of the best cooks I know use self- 
raising flour for this pastry. 


SUET PASTRY 


Sift the flour and salt together (with the baking- 
powder, if used). Add and mix in the suet. Dot the 
surface of the mixture with the water and stir it 
together with a flexible knife. A little more or less 
water may be advisable. This depends on how much 
liquid the flour can absorb. The dough must be one 
which can be handled easily. 

Gather together on the finger tips and press 
together lightly. 


BAVARIAN CREAM PIE 


The “‘pastry’’ here is very simply made with biscuit 
crumbs. And the marshmallows are, of course, the 
sweets you can buy from any confectioner. 

Crush the biscuits to fine crumbs by rolling them 
between two sheets of greaseproof paper or use your 
electric emulsifier for the job. Have ready the 
melted butter with the sugar dissolved in it. Add the 
crumbs and mix very well. Line a pie dish (7 to 8 
inches across and 14 inches deep) with the mixture 
and set it in the refrigerator or other cold place to 
become firm. ‘ 

Place the marshmallows and milk in a pan large 
enough to hold all the ingredients and slowly melt 


the marshmallows over a low heat. Add the essence 
and leave the mixture to become cold and partially 
set. Whisk, then beat in the egg yolks. When it is 
thickening, fold in the lightly whipped cream. Whip 
the egg whites very stiffly and fold and cut them 
through and through the mixture to blend well. 

Pour into the prepared biscuit crust and level off. 
When set, sprinkle a little grated unsweetened dessert 
chocolate on top or make a fancy design with it to 
your own liking. 


Variation I: Chocolate Bavarian Cream Pie. Add 
about 2 oz. grated unsweetened dessert chocolate to 
the milk. 


Variation IT: Coffee Bavarian Cream Pie. Add 
3 teaspoon of instant coffee to the milk. 


Variation III: Orange Bavarian Cream Pie. Omit 
the vanilla. Substitute orange juice and the grated 
rind of 1 orange for the milk. When the marsh- 
mallows have dissolved, pour the mixture through a 
sieve. For a delicious liqueur flavour, add finally a 
tablespoon of Kirsch or Grand Marnier. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


Chiffon Pie, of which there are many varieties, comes 
from the United States and Canada. The setting 
agent in these pies is gelatine. 

Start with a pie shell baked “‘blind” (p. 189). The 
amounts here will fill an 8 to 84 inch shell. 

Soak the gelatine in the water. Beat the egg yolks 
and sugar thoroughly together. Add the lemon juice. 
Stand the bowl over boiling water—but not touching 
it—and cook gently, while stirring, until the mixture 
thickens. Warm the gelatine without boiling until it 
is dissolved. Add it and the grated rind of the lemon 
to the egg yolk mixture. Remove from the heat and 
__ whip, then cool a little. 
| Whip the egg whites and salt until really stiff. 
Whisk the thickening custard, then fold in the 
whipped whites over and over until well incorpor- 
ated. When the mixture holds its shape, turn it into 
the pie shell and swirl it over the surface with a 
palette knife or the back of a spoon. 


Note: Half-whipped cream is often passed with 
the pie or the top can be decorated with stiffly 
whipped cream. But this seems to me to be unneces- 
_ sary, the filling having a clean fresh lemon flavour. 
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LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


Roll out the pastry and line a 7 inch pie plate (or 
flan ring placed on a baking sheet) with it. Make sure 
that the pastry is pressed firmly to the sides and 
bottom. Prick the bottom with a fork. Line with 
butter paper, fat side down, and fill with bread crusts 
or butter beans (which can be kept and used over and 
over again for the purpose). Leave the pastry to relax 
for a few minutes, so that it will not shrink when it is 
baked, then trim it off. If in a rimmed pie tin, use a 
sharp knife and cut with a slanting outward move- 
ment. If a flan ring is used, trim off the edges by 
rolling a rolling-pin over the top. 

Bake for 20 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6). Remove the crusts (or 
beans) and paper. Return to the oven for a further 
5 minutes. This is described as “baking blind’’. 

To make the filling: put the sugar, flour and salt 
into a smallish pan and stir the boiling water into 
them, using an ordinary “‘balloon”’ wire whisk which 
costs little more than a shilling and is ideal for the 
purpose. There is no fear of the flour lumping 
because the sugar sees to that. 

Place over a low heat and stir until the mixture 
comes to the boil. Simmer until the flour is cooked. 
Remove and add the butter and the lemon juice and 
grated rind. Whether you use one or two lemons 
depends on how much lemon flavour you like. Stir 
this mixture into the beaten egg yolks, put into the 
saucepan and stir over a low heat for 5 minutes. 

Turn into the prepared shell and cover with the 
following meringue: 

Place the sugar, water and lemon juice in a small 
pan and stir gently over a low heat until the sugar is 
dissolved. Do not allow the mixture to boil at this 
stage because it would crystallise. Without further 
stirring, boil the syrup to 245 degrees Fahr. or until 
a little forms a firm ball when dropped into cold 
water from the tip of a teaspoon. 

Meanwhile, whip the egg whites until they are stiff. 

When the syrup has reached the desired stage, pour 
it into the whites in a thin steady stream, whipping 
furiously the while so that the whites are not cooked 
in specks and you havea smooth mixture which holds 
a peak when the whisk is lifted from it. 

Pile the meringue on to the filled pie shell—piping 
some of it, if you wish. Brown in the oven (325 to 
350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 3 to 4). 


_MAIDS OF HONOUR 


Roll out the pastry to } inch thick. Cut into rounds 
and fit closely into tartlet tins. 

Beat the remaining ingredients together and fill the 
pastry cases with them. — 4 

Bake for 15 to 20 minutes at 425 to 450 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 7 to 8. 


MINCE PIES 


Roll out rich short crust (p. 140) or puff pastry 
(p. 139) slightly thinner than } inch. Stamp out 

_ 23-inch rounds and line shallow patty tins with them. 
Place a dessertspoon of mincemeat (see below) in 
each. 

Stamp out a similar number of rounds but, this 
time, only 2+ inches in diameter. Damp the rims of 
the pastry in the tins with water, place one of the 
smaller rounds on top and pinch the edges together. 
Cut a small slit‘on top of each to allow steam to 
escape. 

Bake for 20 to 25 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6). 


MINCEMEAT 


Mix the first eight ingredients together. Peel, core, 
_ chop and stir in the apples, then the spices, salt and 
_ sugar. Finally, stir in the brandy and mix thoroughly. 
Turn into a large earthenware jar or 1-lb. jars, 
seal and store in a cold place until required. When 
' the weather is muggy, mincemeat may ferment, 
so do store it in a very cold place, preferably the 
refrigerator. 


Variation I: Peel, scrape and dice 2 bananas and 
add them with the apples. 


2 Variation II: For a richer filling, chop 4 oz. stoned 


- fruits. And/or, for another pleasant flavour, soak 
4 oz. dried apricots for several hours, then drain, dry 
and chop them. Add them with the other fruits. 


PEACH FLAN 


Have ready a flan shell, 7 inches in diameter, “baked 
blind” (p. 139). 

Peel, halve and stone the peaches as required to 
fill the flan, or cut the peaches into crescents } inch 
thick at the outer curved edges. Poach them in syrup 
made of the vanilla sugar and 3 pint of water. 
Failing vanilla sugar, make the syrup with ordinary 
sugar and add a few drops of vanilla essence to 
it when it is cold. Blend 1 level teaspoon of 
arrowroot in 1 dessertspoon water and put it into 
the boiling syrup. 

Arrange the peach crescents overlapping each 
other in circles in the flan shell. Pour the arrowroot 
sauce over the peaches. Or add to the syrup enough 
apricot jam or purée to colour and flavour it, and 
sieve it over the peaches. 


QUICHE LORRAINE 


Sift the flour and salt into a bowl and cut the butter 
into them. Rub together with the finger tips until 
they resemble coarse breadcrumbs. Dot the surface 
of the mixture with the water and stir together with 
a flexible knife. Knead very lightly, just enough to 
form a smooth dough free of cracks. Leave it to rest 
for a little. Roll out to less than } inch thick and line 
a 6 to 63-inch flan tin with the pastry. 

Cut the bacon into thin strips and lightly fry them 
in the butter. Leave to cool, then strew them over the 
bottom of the flan. Beat the eggs just enough to mix 
them. Add and beat in the cheese, seasoning and 
cream or top milk. Pour the mixture over the bacon 
and bake for 35 to 40 minutes at 375 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 5. 

For an 8 to 83-inch flan, double the above 
quantities. 


Note: Some people prefer Quiche Lorraine made 
with puff pastry. 


STRAWBERRY FLAN 


For this, you require a flan shell, about 7 inches in 
diameter, ‘“‘baked blind”’ (p. 139). 

Fill the bottom with a layer of about 12 oz. of 
uncooked ripe strawberries of uniform size. : 
Crush 4 oz. of very ripe and less shapely berries in 
a small pan. Add sugar to taste, a little lemon juice 
and 4 pint water. Simmer to cook the berries, then 
rub them through a fine sieve. Measure the juice. For 


$ pint of it, blend 4 level teaspoon of arrowroot with 
a dessertspoon of water. Stir into the boiling juice, 
boil up and the sauce will clear at once. Pour it over 
the strawberries in the flan. Serve cold. 

This makes a not-too-thick sauce. If a thicker one 
is preferred, use a little more arrowroot. 

If raspberries are available, make Melba Sauce 
(p. 184) and coat the strawberries with it. 


Note: A dessertspoon of red currant jelly adds a 
pleasant extra flavour to the sauce. 


VANILLA SLICES 
(Mille Feuitlles) 


— Roll out 8 oz. puff pastry to $ inch thick. Cut it into 
_ 2 oblongs of equal size. Place them on a baking- 
_ sheet or sheets and bake for 10 to 15 minutes in a 
_ very hot oven (450 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 8). 
__— Remove and cool. 

Make the following Confectioners’ Custard: 

Melt 1 oz. butter in a saucepan. Blend in 1 oz. 
plain flour and simmer for 1 minute. Remove and 
stir in + pint milk. Return to the heat and cook for 
2 to 3 minutes. Cool a little, then add 1 oz. sugar and 
beat in | egg yolk. 

Cook gently, without boiling, for another minute, 
adding a little more milk if the custard seems too 
thick. Finally, stir in 4 teaspoon vanilla essence. 

Spread one layer of the pastry with pipless rasp- 
berry jam, then spread the cold custard, 4 inch thick, 
on top. Cover with the other piece of pastry, bottom 
up so as to get a level surface. Ice with glacé or water 
icing (p. 192). 

Leave until firm, then briskly cut into suitable 
oblongs with a sharp knife. 


_ Variation: Instead of the above custard, sand- 
_ wich the pastry with whipped thick cream, sweetened 
| and flavoured with vanilla to taste. 
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WHEN WE ORDER A MEAL IN A RESTAURANT, OUR 
first choice is—or should be—the main course. Having 
settled on that, we can decide what dish, if any, is to 
precede it and what sweet or savoury, if any, is to 
follow it. 

This applies equally in the home. The choice of 
pudding or sweet should depend on what has “‘gone 
before’. If the preceding courses have been light, a 
substantial satisfying pudding is required, whereas a 
light sweet is just the thing to crown a heavy meal. 

In the realm of puddings and sweets, the good British 
cook has no superior. She has no fear and will tackle 
what the Continental cook will leave to the specialist. 
In no other country in the world are there such delicious 
and exciting puddings and sweets—and in such variety 
—as we have here. Small wonder that visitors from 
overseas “‘let themselves go’’ over them! 

Fruit suet puddings, syrup puddings, roly-polies, 
trifles, custards and Christmas pudding, “‘plum-full’’ 
of the best of everything! Even our simple Bread and 
Butter Puddings can be a gourmets’ dish! There is at 
least one London restaurant, famous for its French 
cuisine, which features English Bread and Butter 
Pudding on its menu every day. 

I like all the puddings and sweets in this section. 
I hope that you will too. 
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APPLE AMBER 


Line a deep pie-dish with the pastry. Fit greaseproof 
paper into it and fill with bread crusts. Bake for 18 
to 20 minutes at 425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7. 
Remove crusts and paper. 

Meanwhile, boil the sliced, unpeeled and uncored 
apples with the lemon rind and beat the egg yolks 
with the 13 oz. sugar. When the apples are cooked, 
rub them through a sieve and at once add the purée 
to the egg-yolk-sugar mixture. Turn into the baked 
Pastry case. 

Make a meringue topping with the whipped egg 
whites and 3 oz. caster sugar (p. 155). Place on top 
of the apples and brown in the oven at 275 to 300 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1. 


BAKED APPLES 
The best apples for baking and for cooking in 


general are Bramley Seedlings and, as a rule, they are 


in the shops for a very long season. At the beginning 
of this, the apples need nothing more than sugar but, 
as the season advances, they do need a little help. In 
the following recipes, I suggest additions when the 
apples have not quite their first fresh clean flavour. 

Wipe and core the apples. Run the point of a sharp 
knife through the skin round each apple about an 
inch from the blossom end. Place the apples, stem 
ends down, in a baking tin and fill the core cavities 
with sugar. Sprinkle with a tablespoon or so of sugar 
in the tin itself and add enough water to cover it. Add 
the butter and. bake in the upper part of the oven for 
45 minutes to I hour at 400 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 6. 

Bramleys will probably require less time than any 
other of the baking apples. 

Serve the baked apples with the liquid from the 


_ tin poured over them. 


Variations (as the season advances) 


Variation I: Spiced baked apples. Mix a tiny pinch 
of ground cloves and 4 teaspoon ground. cinnamon 
with the sugar. 


Variation II: Instead of sugar, fill the core cavities 


' with marmalade. 


Variation III: Fruit and nuts. Stuff the apples with 


chopped dates and walnuts, half and half. Or use 


chopped raisins instead of dates. A little chopped 
-erystallised ginger is another very pleasing addition 


iio dried fruits and nuts. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE 


Butter a deep pie-dish. Draw through the melted 
butter enough thin slices of crustless bread to line 
dish and 2 extra slices. 

Place half thesliced, peeled and cored apples in the 
lined dish. Add half the lemon juice and rind and 
half the sugar. Cover with a slice of bread. Add the 
remaining apples, lemon juice and rind and sugar. 
Cover with the remaining slice of bread. 

Bake for 35 to 40 minutes at 375 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 5. Turn out, sprinkle with caster sugar and 
serve. 


APPLE CRUMBLE 


Rub the butter into the flour and caster sugar. Slice 
the peeled and cored apples. Place them in layers in 
a buttered pie-dish, sprinkling them with the soft 
brown sugar as you go. Add just enough cold water 
to cover the bottom of the dish comfortably. Sprinkle 
the crumbled mixture on top and bake for 35 to 40 
minutes at 375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5. 


Variation: Add } teaspoon ground ginger to the 
flour. 


BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS 


Roll out the pastry into a long strip and cut 4 to 5 
6-inch squares from it, using a fancy pastry wheel, if 
you have one, to pink the edges. Place a peeled, cored 
apple in the centre of each square. Fill each core 
with brown sugar and press a clove well into it. 
Bring the pastry over each apple from opposite 
corners, damp the four points and press them to- 
gether, leaving a slight opening at the joins. Brush 
with beaten egg yolk. 

Bake for 10 minutes at 400 to 425 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 6 to 7, then reduce the temperature to 
350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 and bake for a 
further 15 minutes, when both apples and pastry 
should be cooked. 

If liked, a tiny nut of butter can be placed inside 
each apple with the sugar and cloves. 


Other Fillings 3 
1. Brown sugar, chopped crystallised ginger and 
chopped walnuts. 


2. Brown sugar mixed with ground cinnamon to 
taste. 


3. Raisins and chopped dates. 
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BOILED APPLE DUMPLINGS 


Roll out the pastry into a square or long strip, large 
enough to cut out 4 squares for the apples. Peel and 
core the apples. Place one on each square of pastry 
and fill the core cavities with the sugar and one clove 
each. Damp the edges and pinch the four corners of 
the pastry together. 

Wring a large pudding cloth out of hot water. 
Sprinkle the four corners with flour. Place the apple 
dumplings on the cloth and tie securely. Drop into 
boiling water, cover and boil for 45 to 50 minutes. 


FRENCH APPLE FLAN 


Place a 6 to 7-inch flan ring on a baking sheet. Roll 
out the pastry a little larger than the ring. Lift it on 
the rolling-pin on to the ring and fit it into it, easing 
it in so that the pastry is not stretched. Roll over the 
top of the ring to make a clean cut for the pastry. 
Spread about a breakfastcup of cold apple sauce, 


' sweetened to taste, in the flan. 


Cut the peeled, cored apples into thin slices, form- 
ing them into little crescents. Place them in circles, 
overlapping each other, on the apple sauce. Brush 
with lemon juice, sprinkle with icing sugar and bake 
for 35 to 40 minutes at 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark S to 6. 

Warm the apricot jam and water together. Sieve 
it over the apples and spread with a palette knife. 


APPLE PUDDING 


Make the pastry with 4 oz. shredded or finely 
chopped suet to 8 oz. self-raising flour. 

Cut off about a quarter. Roll out the remainder 
and line a greased pudding basin with it. Add half 
the apples, the grated lemon rind and juice and 
Demerara sugar to taste. Add the remaining apples 
and the water. Damp the rim of the pastry. Roll 
out the reserved piece to fit the top, place in position 
and pinch the edges together. Cover loosely with 
greased greaseproof paper (butter papers are ideal) 


and tie. 


Stand on a trivet in a pan of boiling water reach- 
ing a little more than half-way up the basin. Put on 
the lid and boil hard for at least 45 minutes, then 
slightly less rapidly for the remaining time (23 to 3 
hours in all). This pudding can be turned out, but 
do this on a deep dish in case it breaks! 


Note: As the season advances and the apples lose 
their first lovely flavour, add a couple of cloves to 


the apples. 
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Serves 4 


20z.butter 
4 small bananas (or 2 large 
ones, halved lengthwise) _ 
1 oz. vanilla sugar (p. 195) 
or caster sugar and a few 
drops of vanilla essence 
_2 to 3 tablespoons rum 


BANANA FLAMBE 


If one has a chafing-dish (or a spirit lamp with a 
small frying-pan would do), this is the sort of dish 
which one would prepare at table. Otherwise, pre- 
pare it in the kitchen and take it to table as directed 
below. 

Melt the butter in a frying-pan. Meanwhile, very 
lightly scrape the peeled bananas to remove the 
surface “‘pithiness’’. Drain the butter from the pan 
into a small jug. Place the bananas in the pan, pour 
the butter over them, sprinkle with the sugar and 
gently fry for up to 10 minutes. 

Pour the rum over and around the bananas and 
take to table in the pan. By this time, the rum will 
be sufficiently warmed through to be set alight. 
(Before brandy or rum on, say, a Christmas Pudding, 
can be set alight, it must be warmed.) Serve the 
bananas when the flame dies down. 

If liked, pass lightly whipped cream with them. 


FROZEN BLACKCURRANT MOUSSE 


This is a delicious ice-cream sweet, the success of 
which depends entirely on the judgment of the 
maker. This is to say that if, when it is frozen, it is 
free of ice crystals, it has been perfectly made. If, 
however, there are some, it means that a little too 
much blackcurrant syrup was used. 

I serve this mousse in small ramekins (little 
porcelain dishes) and it is on the size of these that 
the number of portions one gets depends. Needless 
to say, this is a very rich sweet and so, perhaps, the 
smaller the ramekins, the better—and, of course, the 
larger the number of servings one obtains. 

Set the refrigerator at the ideal ‘‘cold’’ before 
starting to make this frozen mousse. 

Add the sugar to the cream and beat the two to- 
gether until the whisk leaves a trail which does not 
at once disappear. Add the blackcurrant syrup in a 
steady stream, whipping all the time. When about 
three-quarters of it has been added, the mixture 
should be light and fluffy. If it appears to be be- 
coming thin, stop adding the syrup. (It should be of 
the consistency of three-quarters whipped cream.) 

Spoon the mixture into the ramekins and place 
them in the cold chamber (evaporator) of the 
refrigerator at the required temperature. In some 
refrigerators, this will mean ‘“‘coldest”’; in others, the 
temperature need not be so low. (One soon knows 
what one’s refrigerator will do.) 
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The mousse should be very firm after 2 to 3 hours, 
when the refrigerator may be set again to “normal’’, 
because the mousse is better when as firm as rich 
ice-cream than as a “block of ice’. 


Once the mousse goes into the cold chamber, it 


requires no further attention and it will keep in 
perfect condition for many days. 


To serve the mousse: Spoon blackcurrant syrup 
over the top of each ramekin and, if you like, sprinkle 
a few flaked or blanched almonds on top of all. 


Notes on the vagaries of cream: Always use double 
cream for this sweet. Sometimes, it takes quite a 
time to whip it to the point where the blackcurrant 
syrup should be added. But this is desirable because 
the whipping introduces air into the cream and in- 
creases the bulk. If, however, the cream is so thick 
initially that one sees that very few strokes from the 
whisk will make it very firm, I add plain water to it 
—not milk because milk could cause curdling when 
the purée is added. 

I find that 4 pint double cream will sometimes take 
up to | tablespoon water and will then whip as it 
should. But start by adding 4 tablespoon and add the 
remainder drop by drop. One very soon learns how 
much water the cream will take. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING 


Infuse the vanilla pod in the milk over a very low 
heat. When the milk is sufficiently flavoured with 
the vanilla, remove the pod, rinse and dry it and 
store it for future use. Allow the milk to cooi. If 
you give it a stir now and again both during the 
heating and the cooling, no skinny top will develop 
on it. 

Meanwhile, butter the bread. Trim off the crusts 
and place them in a buttered shallowish oven dish. 
Scatter the fruit and half the sugar over them. Cut 
the trimmed bread into widish fingers and stack them, 
buttered side up, one against the other and over- 
lapping, to form one complete layer on top of the 


fruit. 


Beat the eggs just enough to combine the yolks and 


whites and stir the vanilla-flavoured milk (or plain 


milk with vanilla essence added) into them. Strain 
into the dish—and do not worry if it seems a little 
wet. Sprinkle the remaining sugar on top and leave 
to stand for about 30 minutes. Sprinkle with the 
nutmeg and bake for 30 to 35 minutes near the top 


_ of a moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees Fahr. or gas 


mark 4 to 5). 
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‘The Caramel 
40z. sugar 
4 gill water 


25° 


CARAMEL CUSTARDS 


Divide the sugar and water between 4 to 5 dariole 
moulds. Stir over a low heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then boil without stirring (because that would 
crystallise the sugar) until the syrup takes on a warm 
mid-brown tone, but take care that it does not burn. 
Holding each mould in a thick cloth, turn to coat 
the inside with the caramel. 

Bring the sugar and milk to the boil. Carefully stir 
into the slightly beaten eggs. (If plain sugar is used, 
add the vanilla essence.) Strain the custard into the 
caramel-lined moulds. Stand them in a pan of hot 
water and simmer very gently for 40 minutes. Or bake 
them in the oven for 40 to 50 minutes at 325 to 350 
degrees Fahr. or gas mark 3 to 4. 


Note: The water must not become too hot. If it 
does, the custards will be “‘holey’’. 

Leave for several hours in a cold place. Press the 
finger around the edge of each custard to loosen it, 
then turn out. The caramel syrup will flow down over 
the custards. Should any remain, add a teaspoon of 
water to the mould and stand it on an asbestos mat 
over a low heat until the caramel is dissolved, and 
pour it over the custards. 


CHOCOLATE MOUSSE THERESE 


This mousse is better if left in a cool place until next 
day but, if it is put in the refrigerator, it will be ready 
in 2 hours. 

Break the chocolate into a saucepan just large 
enough for all the ingredients. Add the water and 
sugar and stir over a very low heat until the mixture 
is absolutely smooth. (A double saucepan would be 
safer.) Do not on any account allow the mixture to 
become even hot. Remove and stir in the butter. 
Cool a little, then stir in the brandy or rum. 

Beat in the egg yolks (freed of cores), one at a time. 
When very well mixed, whip the egg whites very 
stiffly, add them and fold them well in. 

Pour into individual pots or glasses and cool as 
above. 

Place on top centre a few chopped pistachio nuts, 
or chopped blanched almonds. 


COFFEE MOUSSE 


Make as above, but use strong coffee in place of 
water. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING (EGGLESS) 


Measure the water into a jug. Add the black treacle 
and spoon and leave it to dissolve. Remove the spoon. 
Melt the fat and leave it to cool. 

Sift the flour, salt, sugar, cocoa or chocolate 
powder into a largish bowl. Add the essences and 
soda to the cooled treacle water and stir the mixture 
into the dry ingredients. Lastly, stir in the cooled but 
still liquid fat. A whisk is the ideal mixer; failing it, 
use a fork. 

Turn into a greased 2-pint pudding basin and cover 
with greaseproof paper. Stand the basin on a trivet 
with water coming half-way up. Cover and steam 
for 14 hours. 

Serve a vanilla-flavoured Custard Sauce (p. 181) 
with this pudding. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


The given amounts will make 2 puddings of approxi- 
mately 2 lb. each. Each should serve 8 persons. 

Pick over the fruits. If they have been bought in 
packets, they will have already been cleaned. Other- 
wise, quickly wash the currants and sultanas (not the 
raisins) in a colander, drain well and spread on linen 
cloths to dry. It is well to do this at least a day in 
advance. 

It is a good idea to cut some of the sultanas in half 
so that their aroma will be released into and will 
flavour the pudding. 

Sift together the flours, baking-powder, salt and 
spices. Add the breadcrumbs and sugar to them. 
Beat the eggs with the lemon rind and juice and black 
treacle, if it is included, for a minute or two. 

Mix together the dried fruit and nuts in a large 
bowl. Add the dry ingredients and the suet. Add 
i pint old ale, or sherry or milk to the eggs and stir 
them and the grated apple into the other mixture. 
Stir in enough extra ale, sherry or milk to make a 
mixture which, while moist, will fall from the spoon 
only when a full one is taken up, turned and given a 
short sharp jerk. 

Grease 2 basins (2} lb. capacity). Almost fill each 
with the mixture. Cover each with greased greaseproof 
paper, then tie on a cloth. Stand on trivets in boiling 
water coming half-way up them, cover and boil for 
6 to 7 hours, adding boiling water when necessary. 

Remove the cloths. When the puddings are cold, 
tie a dry clean cloth on each. Store ina cool dry place. 

On Christmas Day, reboil the pudding(s) for 3 to 
4 hours. 
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____ 10 tablespoons hot water 
1 rounded Shee Black 
: . treacle oo. 
3. 0z. butter or lard 
8 oz. self-raising dou 
te 
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— Serves4to 5 


3 eggs | 

1 oz. sugar (or more or less, 
according to taste) Q 
1 pint milk | 
Flavouring (vanilla, lemon 

oralmond) _ 
Grated nutmeg _ 


BAKED CUSTARD 


Custards will not set if there are not enough eggs in 
them and they will separate if cooked at too great 
a heat or too long. 

Grease a custard dish or 4 to 5 individual small: 
moulds. Mix the eggs and sugar well together and 
add the milk and flavouring to taste. Strain into the 
dish or moulds, dot with small pieces of butter and 
sprinkle the grated nutmeg on top. Place the dish or 
moulds in a shallow pan of warm water and bake for 
about 40 minutes or until set and cooked in a very 
slow oven (300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark | to 13). 

Test by inserting the point of a sharp knife in the 
custard. If it comes out clean, the custard is ready. 


Note: One may bring the sugar and milk to under 
boiling point, add 3} oz. butter and let it melt, then 
stir the not-too-hot milk on to the beaten eggs, then 
strain it. 


EVE’S PUDDING 


Stew the apples in a little water. Place them in a 
buttered pie-dish. Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether. Sift the flour and baking-powder. Stir the egg 
and flour alternately into the creamed butter and 
sugar. Put the mixture on top of the apples and bake 
for 25 to 30 minutes at 425 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 7. 


FAIRY PUDDING 


Separate the eggs. Put the water, lemon juice and 
sugar into a small pan and bring them to the boil. 
Stir in the 24 oz. cornflour, blended in a little water. 
Boil for a few minutes. Whip the egg whites. Remove 
the sauce from the heat and gradually stir the mixture 
into the stiffly beaten whites of egg. Turn into a 
wetted mould and leave to set in a cold place. 

When required, unmould and serve with a chilled 
custard made as follows: 

From | pint milk, take enough in which to blend 
well 2 teaspoons of cornflour. Bring the remaining 
milk, sweetened to taste, to the boil, add the blended 
cornflour and milk, and simmer for 3 minutes. Gradu- 
ally stir this into the beaten egg yolks and add vanilla 
essence to taste. Allow to cool, then chill in the 
refrigerator, if possible. 


LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING 


Soak the sugar in the lemon juice and rind. Blend a 
little of the milk into the cornflour and bring the 
remainder to the boil. Stir the blended mixture into 
the hot milk and simmer until the cornflour is 
cooked. Beat the egg yolks a little in a basin and 
slowly (to avoid stringiness) stir the slightly cooled 
cornflour sauce into them. . 
Dip the crustless slices of bread into the lemon 
Juice and sugar and press them on to the bottom and 
sides of a buttered medium-deep oven dish. Spoon 
the remainder of the lemon and sugar on to the 
bread. Pour the custard into the dish and place in the 
oven to set at 325 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 3. 

Whisk the egg whites until they are stiff enough to 
remain in the basin when the bowl is inverted. 
Sprinkle in the caster sugar over the surface and 
whisk again until the mixture will hold a sharp peak 
when lifted from it. Pile on to the pudding, making 
sure the meringue touches the edge. Return to the 
oven to brown lightly. 


MERINGUE TOPPING 


Whip the egg whites and cream of tartar together 
until almost at the soft peak stage. Gradually whisk 
in the sugar. 

Turn this on to any filling, making sure that it 
touches the pastry all round. This ensures that the 
meringue will not shrink. Brown in the oven at 275 
to 300 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1| to 2. 

Note: A level teaspoon of caster sugar is often 
sprinkled over the meringue before putting it in the 
oven. 


MERINGUE “’SHELLS*’ 


Allow 4 oz. of caster sugar to 2 egg whites and proceed 
as above. Turn the mixture into a forcing bag fitted 
with a 3 to 38-inch pipe. Have ready baking sheets 
covered with brown paper and, on top of it, grease- 
proof paper brushed very sparingly with tasteless oil. 
Pipe portions of the meringue mixture straight down 
on to them so that they will be almost round. Or dip 
2 dessertspoons or tablespoons in water and shake it 
off. Take up a spoonful of the meringue with one of 
them and, with the other, lift it out on to the paper. 
Have the oven at 200 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4. 
| Place the meringues in it and leave them for 2 hours. 
They are not so much cooked as dried out. 


ORANGE MOUSSE 


This is a most refreshing cold sweet. 

When one has made mayonnaise with, say, 2 egg 
yolks and has a couple of whites left over, this is a 
good way of using them. 

Grate the rind of | to 2 of the oranges and extract 
the juice from all 4. Add the sugar and warm together 
over a low heat until the sugar is dissolved. Add a 
little of this sweetened juice to the beaten egg yolks 
then add them to the remainder and stir for a minute 
over a low heat. 

Meanwhile, wet the gelatine with the water. Stir it 
into the other mixture in which it will dissolve—but 
keep the heat very low. Strain the mixture into a 
basin large enough to take it and the remaining 
ingredients and leave to become cold. 

Whip the cream until it will hold a soft peak and stir 
it into the thickening mixture, then fold in the very 
stiffly whisked egg whites. A little brandy, Cointreau 
or Kirsch can be added, if liked. 

Turn into a glass serving-dish or individual 
glasses and leave to set. Sprinkle splintered blanched 
almonds or chopped skinned walnuts or pistachio 
nuts on top. 


Note: If a firmer sweet is preferred, use a scant 
$ oz. gelatine. 


“‘PAIN PERDU’’ (LOST BREAD) 


This is a very simple French sweet—quite wrongly 
named, because there is no question of the bread 
being “‘lost’’. On the contrary, it is an excellent way 
of using bread which is 2 to 3 days old. (As children, 
we called this “‘eggy bread’’.) 

Dip not too thin fingers of the bread into sweetened 
vanilla-flavoured cold milk. Drain and dip them in 
very slightly sweetened beaten egg. Fry in clarified 
butter to a golden brown on each side. Serve with 
vanilla sugar (p. 195). 


Note: Better than the vanilla sugar, I think, is to 
serve warm apricot jam or purée with the fried 
bread fingers. 

Or pass honey and ground cinnamon with them. — 


PEACH MELBA 


Drop the peaches into boiling water for less than 15 
seconds. Lift out and remove the skins. Make 2 

syrup with the vanilla sugar and water. Poach the 
halved peaches in it just long enough to soften them. — 
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Leave to cool in the syrup. Remove the stones. Chill 
the peaches, if possible. 

Place the ice-cream on a chilled entrée dish with 
the peaches on top and pour the sauce over them. 


Note: The poaching syrup need not be wasted. It 
is useful for the poaching of other fruits such as 
apricots, greengages, pears and plums. 


PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN PUDDING 


Cream the brown sugar and tablespoon of butter 
together and line the inside of a deep oven-dish with 
them. Decorate the bottom and lower sides of the 
dish with the pineapple. Cream the other butter and 
sugar and beat in the beaten eggs and salt. Fold in 
the flour and add just enough lukewarm milk to make 
not-too-soft a mixture. Pour into the prepared dish 
and bake for 45 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400 to 
425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6 to 7). 

Turn out and serve with a sauce made from the 
pineapple juice thickened with a little arrowroot. 


PINEAPPLE YVONNE 


Drain the pineapple. Cut the rings into small wedges 
and place them in a glass dish, reserving 12 for 
decoration. 

Measure the juice. Allow + to 4 oz. best quality 
powdered gelatine to } to 4 pint juice. Sprinkle it on 
the juice, leave to soak then dissolve it over a low 
heat (but do not boil). 

’ Beat the egg yolks and sugar together. Add the salt 
and, if plain sugar is used, vanilla essence to taste. 
Add and gently stir in the gelatine-juice. When it is 
almost cold stir the mixture into the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, folding it through and through. Pour at 

once over the pineapple in the dish. When firm 

enough, a matter of 15 minutes, decorate with the 
pineapple wedges reserved for the purpose, glacé 
cherries and angelica. 

An attractive decoration is to form a Maltese 
cross on top of the sweet with 4 of the wedges, with 
_ aglacé cherry in the centre, then arrange the remain- 
_ ing wedges around the edge with, in between each, 


PRUNE MOULD 


Wash the prunes and soak them overnight in the 
water and sugar. Next day, add the grated lemon rind 
and cook slowly until the prunes are tender. Strain 
them (saving the juice), remove the stones and sieve 
the prunes. Dissolve the gelatine in the prune juice 
over a low heat. Add the cider or wine and the sieved 
prunes. Add also, if liked, a drop or so of cochineal. 
When almost cold, pour into a ring mould, rinsed in 
cold water, and leave to set. 

Turn out when ready and fill the centre with whip- 
ped cream, finely chopped’ blanched and browned 
almonds, chopped glacé cherries and angelica. 


Note: This sweet can also be made in an ordinary 
mould and, when turned out, surrounded with the 
whipped cream mixture. Half sherry or port and 
water in place of cider make a more exciting mould. 


SOUFFLE GRAND MARNIER 


Friends complain to me that they cannot make any 
liqueur soufflé which tastes anything like the liqueur 
when it is finished. This is understandable since the 
liqueur plus most of the aroma is driven off when the 
heat reaches it in the oven. 

To make sure of retaining at least some of the 
flavour, cut a sponge finger into 4 pieces and soak 
them in half the Grand Marnier then, having placed 
about a third of the soufflé mixture in its dish, place 
the well-soaked pieces equidistantly on it. Add the 
remaining soufflé mixture and bake in the usual way. 

If the sponge finger is not used, add all the Grand 
Marnier at the one time. 

Another—and certain—way of making sure of the 
orange flavour in this particular souffié is to rub 
several lumps of sugar on the outside of a really 
ripe, well-scrubbed orange to absorb the ‘‘zest”’ (oil) 
from its skin. Mandarins, clementines and tangerines 
give a better flavour than ‘“‘plain’”’ oranges. 

The following is a very simple way of making the 
soufflé and it holds up very well. ' 

First, well butter a 2-pint soufflé dish and sprinkle 
the inside generously with caster sugar. If the sponge _ 
finger is to be used, break it into 4 pieces and soak 
them in half the Grand Marnier. Rub the cubes of 
sugar over the orange rind as directed above. Add. 
them to half the milk and gently warm it, breaking — 
down the sugar to dissolve it. 
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Blend the flour into the remaining milk, mix it into 
the orange-flavoured milk and simmer until the flour 
is cooked and the mixture tends to leave the sides of 
the pan. Add the butter. Remove and stir while the 
mixture cools a little. Beat in one egg yolk, the 
remaining Grand Marnier and the remaining egg 
yolks (one at a time) and beat well. 

Finally, whip the egg whites until they hold a peak 
but still remain glossy and fold them into the yolk- 
batter. 

Turn the mixture into the prepared dish, level off 
and bake for 15 to 20 minutes at 425 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 7. 


SUMMER PUDDING 


Stew together red currants, black currants, logan- 
berries or raspberries (any berry fruits), sweetened 
to taste, with enough water to make a sharp juice 
for sauce. 

Line a buttered basin with thin slices of bread, 
overlapping each other. Drain off enough juice for a 
sauce then half fill the lined basin with fruit and juice. 
Cover with a slice of bread. Fill up with the remaining 
fruit and cover with a further slice of bread. Place 
a weighted plate on top. Store in a cold place or, 
if possible, chill in the refrigerator. 

Next day, bring the juice to the boil. To 1 pint 
juice allow a level teaspoon of arrowroot, blended 
with a little water. Stir this into the boiling juice, 
when it will clear at once. Cover, then chill when 
cold. 

If preferred, the plain juice, without the arrowroot, 
can be used. 

Turn the pudding on to a serving-dish and pour 
the arrowroot sauce or juice over it. 
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TRIFLE 


Trifle could be classed as one of the glories of English 
’ sweets. On the other hand, it can be one of the 
_ stodgiest of all. It depends on what you think a 
| trifle should be. ; 

To me, the best is moist all the way through; the 
custard, made with eggs, is just thick enough to coat 
/ a spoon, and the cream is double cream and not 
| whipped too much because it, too, can be dull if 
_ whisked beyond the soft peak stage. 

_ Another important point: if the meal is going to 
_ be one where wine is served liberally, it is wise to 


dilute with fruit juice the wine or spirit with which 
the sponge-cakes are soaked. It is not for nothing 
that some folk refer to trifle as “Tipsy Cake”! 

Now for the recipe. 

Split 3 to 4 small sponge cakes and sandwich 
them with pipless raspberry jam. Cut them across in 
halves and place them on the bottom of a glass trifle 
dish. Between them, fit tiny ratafia biscuits—say, 8 
to 10—and pour over all enough sherry or sherry 
strengthened with a little brandy or sherry diluted 
with canned pear or pineapple juice to moisten them 
well. Leave them to absorb the liquor while you 
make the custard. 

Make this in a double saucepan for preference. 
Pour a little more than 4 pint milk into the upper 
pan, add a split piece ée vanilla pod, or add a few 
drops of vanilla essence, slowly heat to just under 
boiling point and keep hot for several minutes. 

Meanwhile, beat together 3 whole eggs and 1 to 
2 oz. sugar, just enough to combine them. After 
removing the piece of pod, slowly stir the vanilla- 
flavoured milk into the eggs. Turn the mixture into 
the upper pan (with hot water in the lower one, of 
course) and stir over a moderate heat until the 
custard coats the spoon. (For such jobs, a wooden 
spoon with a flat side to reach the full surface of the 
bottom of the pan is invaluable.) 

Strain the custard over the well-moistened sponge 
cakes and ratafia biscuits. When cold, cover with 
$ pint whipped cream. Spike the top, slantwise, with 
blanched Jordan almonds, split into strips. 


ZABAGLIONE | 


This is a world-famous Italian foamy wine sweet. 

For each person, allow 14 egg yolks. For each 
egg yolk, allow | teaspoon sugar and approximately 
1 tablespoon of Marsala or dark sherry, but prefer- 

ably Marsala. 

The Italian chef who taught me how to make this 
delicious sweet simply beat together the egg yolks, 
sugar and Marsala in a pan, placed it over not too 
low a heat and whipped the mixture furiously with 
a wire whisk until it rose to almost three times its 


original bulk and was firm enough. He then poured 


it into glasses and it was at once served with those 
little sugar-frosted Italian sponge fingers. 


But I would advocate beating the mixture in the 
upper part of a double boiler or in a basin over but 


not touching hot water and whisking it until it 


arrives at the foamy set stage, because the one thing 
this sweet cannot stand is contact with strong heat. 


_ That would result in winey scrambled eggs. Even in 


restaurants, one sometimes gets Zabaglione with 
little kernels of cooked egg yolk in it, whereas it 
should be a smooth foam, as smooth as silk. 


ZABAGLIONWE If 


The first Zabaglione is served hot. This one is served 
cold, so be sure that it is “cooked” enough, because 
if not, it will not ‘‘hold up’’. 
Make the Zabaglione as above. Stand the pan or 
_ bowl into a largish basin of cold water containing 
ice cubes and beat the mixture until it is cold. For 
4 servings, whip + pint double cream to the point 
where the whisk leaves a trail which does not dis- 
appear too quickly. Fold the cream into the Zaba- 
glione and pour into glasses. Or omit cream, if 
. preferred. 
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IF YOU KNOW HOW TO MAKE A GOOD VICTORIA 
Sponge Sandwich, you have the secret of every cake 
made by the creaming method. 

Here is the ABC of this: 


A. When a recipe tells you to cream the butter, it 
means just that. Beat the butter until it is soft and 
creamy. 

B. When the sugar is added, beat well again until the 
mixture is light and fluffy. 

c. When you are told to beat in the eggs, one at a 
time—or a little beaten egg at a time—the idea is to 
avoid separating the mixture. Watch closely. If there 
is any indication that the mixture may separate, 
sprinkle in a tablespoon or so of the flour and go on 
beating. 


Anyone who can mix a good cake should be able to 
bake it. This does not always follow. 

Study the instructions which come with your cooker 
and, before you begin, make sure that you understand 
your oven temperatures. 

A cake is properly baked when the whole of the out- 
side is evenly coloured——not too dark and not thick and 
“crusty’’. 

A dark thick crust indicates too hot an oven or it can 
mean the cake was left too long in even a coolish oven. 
There may also be a dark thick crust while the centre of 
the cake is sunk. The cause of this is too hot an oven 
and too short a period of baking. 


A cake will sink if you bang the oven door before the 
mixture has had time to set. An over-wet cake will also 
fall and be soggy in the inside because the moisture 
takes too long to evaporate. 

A rich cake, which may be perfectly baked, sometimes 
tends to settle, but do not confuse this with sinking. 

A dry cake may be dry because it was left too long in 
the oven, even at a low temperature. Or, in a fruit cake, 
the fruit may have been so dried out that it took away 
moisture from the cake instead of contributing it. 
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RICH ALMOND CAKE 


Cream the butter and sugar very well. Work in the} 
ground almonds. Beat in the eggs, one at a time, 
adding a little of the flour, if necessary, to prevent) 
the mixture separating. Add the sifted flour and salt 
and the almond essence. 

Turn into a greased and floured 63 to 7-inch tin) 
and bake for 1 hour at 350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
4. Reduce the heat to 325 degrees Fahr. or gas saan | 
3 and bake for a further 45 minutes. } 


BRANDY SNAPS 


Melt the butter, syrup and sugar in a pan large 
enough to hold all the ingredients. Do not over-heat. | 
Stir in the flour and ginger, sifted together, and the’ 
essence. 

Drop teaspoonfuls, well apart, on to greased | 
baking sheets and bake for 10 to 15 minutes in a! 
moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5). 
Lift off with a knife and, while hot, roll round the) 
handle of a wooden spoon. 


Variation: For Nut Snaps, add 3 oz. chopped. 
almonds or walnuts to the mixture. 


“BUTTERFLIES’’ 


Grease and flour 12 small cup-cake tins. Cream the 
fat and sugar. Beat in the essence and egg. Fold in 
half the sifted flour and salt, then add a little milk 
and the remaining flour to make a fairly soft batter. 
Two thirds fill the tins. Place near the top of a 
moderately hot oven (400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
6) and bake for 20 to 25 minutes. When — 
browned, turn on to a wire rack to cool. 

To shape the ‘Butterflies’: cut a thin slice off the 
top of each cake and cut it in half. Pipe a slender 
“body” of slightly sweetened whipped cream across 
the centre and further whipped cream on each side 
of it. On this, Prop the halved slices in ‘““V” shape to 
make “‘wings’’. 


— ee ee ee ore oe 


CATS’ TONGUES 
(Langues de Chat) 


Well grease and flour baking sheets or inverted 
baking tins. 

Warm a mixing basin by filling it with hot water. 
Empty and dry it thoroughly. Cut the butter into the 
basin and beat it until it is soft. Add the sugar and 
beat again. Add the egg whites, a little at a time to 
prevent the mixture curdling. Lastly, lightly mix in 
the flour and essence. Place the mixture in a piping 
bag fitted with a 34-inch pipe. Pipe finger lengths on 
to the sheets or tins, allowing for spreading. 

Bake for 4 to 5 minutes on the top shelf of a fairly 
hot oven (425 to 450 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7 
to 8). 


GERMAN CHEESE CAKE 


First the pastry: sift the flour and salt and rub in the 
fat. Mix with the milk or egg to a not-too-stiff dough 
and line a 7 to 8-inch pie plate or deepish loose- 
bottom flan tin with it. 

For the filling: cream the butter and sugar very 
well. Beat in the egg yolks and the lemon juice 
and rind. Add the cottage cheese, first pressed twice 
through a fairly fine sieve, and the cream. Whip the 
egg whites very stiffly and fold them in. 

Turn into the prepared pastry shell and bake for 
1 hour in a moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 5). Keep an eye on the cake and, if necessary, 
reduce the heat a little, and leave it in the oven, 
door open and heat off, to become cold. 


Variation: Before putting the cake in the oven, 
sprinkle the top with chopped almonds, a little sugar 
and } teaspoon ground cinnamon. Or add a handful 
or so of sultanas to the filling. 


CHERRY CAKE 


Sprinkle the halved cherries with a tablespoon of 
flour, shake and leave for a little. Then turn into a 
colander to remove surplus flour. 

Grease and flour a 6 to 63-inch cake tin. 

Cream the butter very well. Add the sugar and 
grated lemon rind and cream and beat the mixture 
until it is fluffy. Add the whole eggs, one at a time, 
beating the first very well in before adding the 
second, together with a tablespoon of the flour. Add 
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A rounded obese black 


the remaining flour, sifted with the salt, and the milk. 
Finally, add the cherries, first coated with flour. Keep | 
back several halves to add to the mixing bowl before | 


scraping off the remaining batter from the sides and. 


bottom. 


Turn the cake mixture into the prepared tin. Add 
the remaining cherries and batter and level off the 
top, having the centre a little lower, if anything, than | 


the sides. 

Bake for 1} hours at 350 to 375 degrees Fahr. or | 
gas mark 4 to ms If baked at the higher temperature, | 
the cake will probably be ready in a little less time, 
but test in the usual way. 


Variation I: Currant or Sultana Cake. Substitute - 


currants or sultanas for the cherries. ei 


Variation II: Raisin Cake. In place of cherries, use 


seeded raisins. 


Variation II: Seed Cake. After adding half the 
flour, add 14 dessertspoons caraway seeds instead of 
glacé cherries. 


CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE (EGGLESS) 


When eggs are expensive, this is a wonderfully good | 


cake for the children’s tea. 

Grease and flour two 7-inch sandwich tins. 

Add the treacle—spoon and all—to the hot water 
and leave it to dissolve. Remove the spoon. Melt the 
fat and leave it to cool. Sift the flour, salt, sugar and 


cocoa into a bowl. Add the essences and soda to the » 
lukewarm treacle water and stir until the soda is | 
dissolved. Whisk into the dry ingredients, then stir | 


in the cooled melted fat. 
Divide the mixture between the 2 sandwich tins. 


Bake for 25 to 30 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400 to | 


425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6 to 7). 


Turn on to a wire rack. When cold, sandwich with | 


Vanilla Butter Icing (p. 190). 


CHRISTMAS CAKE 


Cream the butter and sugar together until light and 
fluffy. Beat together the treacle (or syrup), eggs, 
sherry (or other liquor), lemon rind and vanilla 
essence just enough to break up the eggs and mix the 
lot. Stir a little at a time into the creamed mixture, 
alternately with the flour, sifted with the salt and 
spices. Do not heat. Finally, add the remaining 


ingredients and mix them just enough to get them 
evenly distributed. The mixture should be just stiff 
enough to fall off easily when a spoonful is lifted up 
and given a sharp turn. 

Line the greased tin, 8 to 9 inches in diameter, with 
two thicknesses of greased greaseproof paper, 
extending about an inch above its rim. (The greasing 
of both tin and paper makes it easier to place the 
paper in position.) Turn the mixture into the tin and 
level off. Leave for 30 minutes then place in the cool 
part of the oven—that is, not near the top—and bake 
for 4 to 44 hours at 275 to 300 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 1. 

If your oven tends to “run hot” as some undoubt- 
edly do, keep your eye on the cake. If it looks as if it 
might be browning a little too quickly, rest a thickish 
piece of brown paper on the paper surrounding it. 

Test the cake this way: Gently draw it from the oven 
and /Jisten! If there is a slight hissing sound, it is not 
yet ready to be taken out. Give it a little longer and 
test again. Or press the centre top of the cake with 
the third finger. If a depression remains, give the cake 
a few minutes longer. A third test for ‘“‘doneness”’ is 
when the cake has shrunk a little from the sides of 
the tin. 

Leave the cake in its tin until it has cooled to 
“warm’’, then turn it out on to a wire rack. Turning 
out a fruit cake immediately after it is baked risks 
breaking it. 


Other Sizes 


For a 6-inch cake, halve the ingredients and bake for 
34 hours at 275 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 1. 

For a cake measuring 103 to 11 inches in diameter, 
double the quantities and bake for 62? to 7 hours at 
the same temperature. But keep your eye on it and 
test it after 64 hours. 


Icing the Cake 


Almond paste is simple to make but, very often, it 
is not entirely satisfactory because it calls for a little 
judgment which those who have not made it pre- 
viously cannot have. Enthusiastic beginners are apt 
to over-knead it. This means that the ‘‘dough”’ will 
exude oil and the resultant paste will be a little dry. 

The amounts given will cover the top of a 9-inch 
cake. If you want to almond paste the sides as well, 
_ double the quantities. 
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. 9 oz. ground almonds : 


402. each Boag and ios 


sugar 
Yolks of 2 small eggs 
_ 3 drops almond essence ee 
_} teaspoon vanilla 
S le 


ALMOND PASTE 


Sift the ground almonds and sugars into a bowl. Add | 
the egg yolks and flavourings and work all together | 
with a wooden spoon. Turn on to a pastry board and | 


knead until smooth. If the paste tends to break, add | 


a further few drops of lemon juice or orange-flower | 


water. 


Brush the top of the cake with warmed sieved | 


apricot jam. Form the paste into a ball and roll it 


| 


out on greaseproof paper to a little smaller than the | 
diameter of the cake’s top. Invert the cake on to the | 
paste and press gently. Up-end the cake and, with a | 


rolling-pin, roll the paste to bring it to the edge. Run 
a straight-sided jam jar around the sides to level 
them off. 

If the sides of the cake are also to be covered with 
the paste, you will have to make double the given 
quantity. Roll out the remaining half of the paste 
into a strip long and wide enough to go round 
the cake and fit, or let the strips be half the length, 
because they will be easier to handle in 2 pieces. 
Work joins together. 

Trim the edges straight. Brush the sides with syrup 
or sieved jam as above and press the paste on them. 


Gently press all joins and, if necessary, smooth the | 


surface. 


Put aside for a few days so that the surface of the | 


paste will dry a little. It will then be ready for the first 
coat of Royal Icing. 


ROYAL ICING 


Sift the sugar into an earthenware basin. Add the 
very slightly beaten egg white and stir together for a 
minute or so. Stir rather than beat, because you do 
not want to introduce air bubbles. Add the glycerine 
and lemon juice or vinegar or acetic acid. When the 
icing holds a fairly firm peak, it is ready to be used 
for the first thin coat. 

Stand the cake on an icing turn-table or inverted 
plate. Have ready a palette knife in a jug of hot water. 
Place half the icing on the cake and spread it all over 
the top and down the sides with the knife, shaken 
free of water. Draw the edge of a ruler over the top 
and around the sides to give a smooth “professional” 
touch. 

Return any icing to the bowl and cover it with a 
damp cloth and weighted plate. Next day, stir the 


icing for a few minutes, and then apply a second coat 
and smooth it as before. 

Leave for several days, then make half the first 
amount of icing and, with it, pipe on decorations to 
your own liking. For piping, the mixture must be 
stirred much more, so that, when the wooden spoon 
is lifted from it, a sharp peak which holds its point 
remains. 


Note: Glycerine helps to prevent the icing becom- 
ing “iron” hard. Should it become hard, place a small 
Taw cut potato in the tin with it for a day or so. It 
will provide enough moisture to soften the icing. 


CORNFLOUR CAKE 


Grease a 1-lb. loaf tin and dust the inside with a 
mixture of a teaspoon each of cornflour and caster 
sugar. 

Beat the butter and sugar together until white and 
creamy. Beat the eggs. Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether. Lightly stir them into the creamed mixture 
alternately with the eggs. Add the lemon rind. 

Turn into the prepared tin and bake for 45 minutes 
to 1 hour in a moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 5). 


DATE DUMPIES 


Cream the fat and sugar until light. Beat in the egg. 
Mix in the flour, sifted with the salt, and add enough 
milk to make a dough a little softer than short crust 
consistency. 

Pinch off large walnut-sized pieces and flatten 
‘them in the palms of the hands. Wrap each around 
a stoned date. Place, joined side down, on a greased 
baking sheet and bake for 15 to 20 minutes in a 
fairly hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 7). 


Variation I: Fill the cavity of each date (from 
which the stone was removed) with a small piece of 
crystallised ginger. 


Variation II: Omit 1 oz. flour and substitute 1 oz. 
chocolate powder for it. Fill the cavity of each date 
with half a walnut. 
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802. chopped, stoned ie 


1 teacup water 


Juice and erated rind. of 1 : : . 


lemon — 
6 oz. self-raising foe 
6 oz. breakfast oats 
4 teaspoon salt 
- 4oz. butter : 
4 oz. soft brown sugar 


DATE SANDWICH 


Stew the dates in the water with the lemon juice and 
rind until they become a thickish pulp. 

Put the flour, oats and salt into a bowl and rub the 
butter into them. Stir in the sugar. Press half of this 
mixture into a large, greased sandwich tin. Spread 
the date pulp on it and cover with the remaining 
mixture. 

Bake for 30 to 40 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 to 375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5). 


AMERICAN DOUGHNUTS 


The best oils for doughnuts are arachide (peanut) 
and maize. When you start to make the doughnuts, 
set the oil over a medium heat to warm through. 
When you are ready to cook the doughnuts, step up 
the heat to bring the oil to 360 to 365 degrees Fahr. 
or until a small piece of bread turns golden brown in 
4 minute when dropped into it. 

Sift the first 4 ingredients into a basin. Cream the 
butter and sugar and beat the egg into them. Add the 
dry ingredients alternately with enough milk to make 
a firmish mixture. 

Lightly sprinkle a pastry board with a little flour. 
Roll out the dough on it to a scant 4 inch thick. 
Stamp out 24-inch rounds and, with a #-inch cutter, 
stamp out the centre of each. Lightly knead together 
these centres and the trimmings, roll out as above and 
stamp out further rings. 

Drop the doughnut rings, a few at a time, into the 
hot oil and, when the undersides have browned, turn 
them with a skewer and brown the other sides. Or 
turn them after 4 minute and again when one side is 
browned. 

Drain on absorbent paper. Sprinkle with caster or 
icing sugar and serve either hot or cold. 


Form the final dough into small balls and fry them 


in the same way. 


DUNDEE CAKE 


Grease and flour a 7 to 73-inch cake tin. 


Beat the butter until it is like cream. Add the sugar — 


and beat until light. Beat in the eggs, one at a time, 
adding 1 to 2 tablespoons of the flour if the mixture 


tends to separate, then continuing beating, lightly — 


work in half the flour, sifted with the salt. Add the 
orange rind, then the remaming flour, and finally 
the mixed fruit and cherries. 

Turn into the prepared tin and level off. Arrange 
the halved almonds in circles on top of the cake. 
Brush each individually with milk and they will 
brown beautifully. Bake for 24 hours to 3 hours in 
the centre of a slow oven (325 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 2 to 3). 


ECCLES CAKES 


It is a matter of taste which pastry one uses for these 
“cakes’’. I prefer rich short crust for them just as I do 
for mince pies. 

Melt the butter in a pan large enough to hold all 
the filling. Remove from the heat and add the 
remaining ingredients. Mix thoroughly and leave to 
become cold. 

Roll out the pastry to 4 inch thick and stamp out 
34 to 4-inch rounds with a plain biscuit cutter. 
(I roll the outer edges of these rounds a little thinner 
so that the finished “‘cakes”’ will not have a double 
thickness of pastry underneath, but this is not 
essential.) 

Place a heaped teaspoonful of the cold fruit mix- 
ture on each round. Dampen a margin all around 
with water, fold over and pinch the edges together. 
Turn them over and gently pass a rolling-pin over 
the surface so that the fruit filling shows a little. 

Place on a greased baking sheet and prick the top 
pastry with a fork or make shallow lattice cuts on it. 
Leave to rest for a few minutes. Brush with milk, 
sprinkle with caster sugar and bake for 15 to 20 
minutes in a hot oven (425 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
7—or, for short pastry, 400 degrees Fahr. or gas 
mark 6). 

Lift on to a wire rack. 

These Eccles Cakes are most pleasant when still 
warm. 


ECONOMICAL FRUIT CAKE 


Grease and flour a 6-inch cake tin. Heat the oven to 
350 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 3 to 4. 

Sift the flour and salt. Cream the butter and sugar. 
Add and beat in a heaped tablespoon of the flour. 
Add the eggs, one at a time, beating the first well in 

before adding the second. Mix in the remaining 
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12 oA mixed dried fruit 

2 oz. glacé cherries 

1 dessertspoon grated 
orange rind — 


1 to 2 oz. halved blanched 


almonds 


| Makes 12 to 14 


Rich short crust (p. 140) or 
_ _ puff pastry (p. 139) made 
- from 8 oz. flour 


1 oz. butter 
407. cleaned currants: 
1 oz. finely chopped peel 
_ Pinch of mixed spice oe 
1 0z. brown sugar 
_Suice and grated rind of 4 


ee 
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flour in several portions, mixing well to produce a 
smooth texture and firm dropping consistency, add- 
ing a little milk, if necessary. Blend in the fruit. 

Bake for 14 to 14 hours, lowering the heat, if 
necessary, after 45 minutes. 


OLD-FASHIONED DARK 
GINGERBREAD 


Grease and flour a 6 inch by 10 inch tin or 14 Ib. loaf 
tin. 

Sift together the dry ingredients (except the soda). 
Melt together the fat, syrup and treacle. When cool, 
add the egg and beat well. Stir into the dry ingredients. 
Add up to 2 tablespoons milk. Dissolve the soda in 
the remaining milk, stir into the batter and mix well. 

Turn into the prepared tin and bake for 45 to 50 
minutes in a moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5). 


Note: An easy way to measure the syrup and 
treacle is, first, to weigh the empty saucepan. Add 
4 oz. to the weight side of the scales and pour in the 
syrup until the two sides balance. Add another 4 oz. 
and measure the treacle in the same way. 


GINGER FRUIT CAKE 


Sift together the flour, salt and spices. Cream the 
butter and sugar. Add the egg and beat well. Beat in 
the treacle and about a quarter of the dry ingredients. 
Stir together the milk and soda. Add a little to the 
main mixture, then add the sultanas or raisins, the 
remaining dry ingredients and, finally, the rest of 
the milk and soda. 

Turn into a greased and floured tin, 74 inches by 
113 inches, and bake for 35 to 40 minutes in the 
middle of a moderately hot oven (375 to 400 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 5 to 6). 


GINGER SNAPS | 


Have ready 2 or 3 greased baking sheets. 

Melt the butter and syrup together. Sift the remain- 
ing ingredients into a bowl and stir the slightly 
cooled butter and syrup into them. Form into small 
balls between the palms of the hands and drop these 
on to the baking sheets, leaving space for them to 
spread. 

Bake for 15 to 18 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven (400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 6). 


Note: The ginger snaps puff up in the early stages 
of the baking, then they collapse with the desirable 
cracks we associate with the ginger snaps or nuts we 
buy. 


MACAROOWNS 


Stir the sugar, ground almonds and egg whites to- 
gether for 8 to 10 minutes or 1 minute slow mixing 
with electric mixer. Work in the ground rice and 
essence. If the egg whites were small and the mixture 
is a little dry, it may be necessary to add up to a 
teaspoon of water. Have 24-inch squares of rice 
paper ready on baking sheets. Drop teaspoonfuls on 
the centre of each and flatten them a little with the 
back of the spoon—or place the mixture in a nylon 
bag fitted with a 4-inch pipe and pipe rounds on to 
the paper squares and flatten a little. Brush over with 
a little egg white or even water. Place half a split 
almond on top of each macaroon and bake for 20 
to 25 minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr. 
or gas mark 4). 

Tear or cut off any rice paper extending beyond 
the macaroons. 


MADEIRA CAKE 


Sift the flour and salt. Cream the butter and sugar, 
then add the grated lemon rind to them. Beat a 
heaped tablespoon of the flour into this mixture. 
Add the eggs, one at a time, beating each well in 
before adding the next. Beat in a portion of the 
remaining flour, then add the rest in several portions. 
Mix well to give a smooth texture and a firm drop- 
ping consistency. 


‘Note: If only 2 eggs are used, it may be necessary 
to add a little milk, but this is unlikely to be needed 


if 3 eggs are used. ; 
(Continued on p. 174) 


Turn the mixture into a greased and floured tin, 
6 to 62 inches in diameter and bake for | hour to 
1 hour 10 minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 4), lowering the heat slightly after 
50 minutes, if necessary. 


Note: If desired, place a very thin slice of citron 
peel on top of the cake, once it has set. If this is done 
in the first place, the peel may sink. 

From this basic recipe, various other cakes can 
be made. 


Variation I: Fruit-Spice Cake. Sift 4 teaspoon 
mixed spice and } teaspoon ground cinnamon with 
the flour. Lastly add 8 to 12 oz. mixed dried fruit, 
to the basic Madeira Cake mixture. Omit the citron 
peel. Bake for 45 minutes as above, then for a further 
30 to 45 minutes at a lower temperature (325 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 3). 


Variation II: Ginger Cake. Sift 2 teaspoons ground 
ginger with the flour. Omit the citron peel. Bake as" 
for Madeira Cake. 


Variation II: Seed Cake. Add 2 teaspoons cara- 
way seeds with the first flour and omit the citron 
peel. Bake as for Madeira Cake. 


Variation IV: Sultana Cake. Add 8 to 12 oz. 
sultanas. Omit the citron peel. Bake as for Fruit- 
Spice Cake (Variation I above). 


MARBLE CAKE 


Cream the butter and sugar until very light. Beat in 
the eggs, one at a time. (If the mixture looks like 
separating, add a good teaspoon of the flour and go ~ 
on beating.) Add half the sifted flour and salt and all 
ee essence. Add the remaining flour and 
milk. 

Divide the batter into three portions. Add the 
cochineal to one, the melted chocolate to another 
and leave the third one as it is. Place alternate — 
spoonfuls of the three colours, side by side, in a 
greased and floured 6 to 63-inch tin. Level off and 
bake for 45 to 50 minutes in a moderate oven (375, 
to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5 to 6). 
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Mix together the dry ingredients. Cut the butter 
into small pieces and rub it into them. Add the beaten 


egg or enough of it to bind the mixture. It should 
be dryish and needs to be well kneaded. 


_ Makes 12 to 14 


Roll out to less than } inch thick and stamp into = of I See 
2-inch rounds. Bake for about 20 minutes at 350 to <p ee 


375 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5. : 0Z. cas 


; es : butt 
Note: During the war, I bound this mixture with Ne 5; 


water instead of egg—and the biscuits were perfectly 
good! 


SCOTCH CRISPIES 


Melt together the butter, sugar and syrup (or treacle) 
in a pan large enough to hold all the ingredients. 
Mix together the flour, salt and oats. Add to the 
melted (not hot) ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
Press into a well greased shallow tin (a Swiss Roll 
tin is excellent) and flatten to about } inch thick. 

Bake for 25 to 30 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 to 275 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5). Take 
from oven and cut into squares or fingers. When 
cold remove from the tin. 


SEMOLINA SHORTBREAD BISCUITS 


Mix the dry ingredients on a table. Place the butter 
in the centre and knead them into it. (The best 
shortbread is made if the dry ingredients are kneaded 
into the butter without once breaking the whole.) 
When the mixture is well blended, roll it out (if 
necessary, between 2 sheets of greaseproof paper) 
not more than } inch thick. Stamp out into rounds, 
plain or fancy, place on baking sheets and bake for 
about 10 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees 
_ Fahr. or gas mark 5). 
These shortbreads should be barely coloured, not 


brown. 


VICTORIA SPONGE SANDWICH 


If you know how to make a good Victoria Sponge 
Sandwich, you have the secret of every cake made 


by the creaming method! Sit 4 
Have ready, greased and floured, 2 sandwich tins 


measuring 64 to 7 inches across. 
(Continued on p. 176) 
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Cream the butter well. Beat in the sugar until light | 
and fluffy. Sprinkle a tablespoon of the flour over 
the surface, then beat in the eggs, one at a time, 
taking care that the first is well beaten in before 
adding the next. Sprinkle the sifted flour and salt on 
top and stir in as lightly as possible, making sure that 
the mixture is well incorporated, but do not over-mix 
at this point. 

Divide between the two tins and level off. Bake for 
20 to 25 minutes in a moderate to moderately hot | 
oven (375 to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 5 to 6). 
Turn on to a cake rack and leave to cool out of a 
draught. Sandwich with seedless raspberry jam or | 
apricot purée and sprinkle with icing sugar. 


ae 


Notes: Some folk like to add a tablespoon of warm | 
water to the Victoria Sponge mixture. If you follow 
the above recipe and if the eggs are not of a good 
size, add the water after the eggs are well beaten in. | 

Other people find that, by beating in the beaten 
eggs, a little at a time, instead of whole eggs, one at 
a time, there is less likelihood of the mixture | 
separating. 


VIENNESE TARTS 


Sift the flours together. Cream the butter and sugar 
until smooth. Add half the flour mixture and the 
essence and beat until nice and light. Add the re- 
maining flours and beat until light and smooth. 

With a large rose pipe, pipe the mixture in swirls 
into small paper cases, filling them to the top. Bake 
for 15 minutes in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 6). Leave to become cold, then 
place a dab of jam or jelly on each cake. 


Variation: With the same tube, the mixture can be 
piped directly on to a greased baking sheet in swirls, 
large figure “‘S’s” or simple roses. 


WALNUT CAKE 


Grease and flour a 63 to 7-inch tin. 

Cream the butter and sugar very well. Add the 
vanilla essence. Beat in 2 whole eggs, one at a time, 
and the yolk only of the third. (The white is used for 
the frosting.) 

Sift together the flours and salt and mix the walnuts 
into them. Add to the creamed mixture. Turn into 


the prepared tin, level off, then bake for 55 to 65 
minutes in a moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees 
Fahr. or gas mark 4 to 5). 

Turn on to a cake rack. When cold, coat with 
American Frosting (p. 189) this way: pour all the 
frosting at once on to the top of the cake and, with 
a palette knife, quickly spread it over and around the 
sides, finishing off with a swirl over the top. This must 
be done quickly. Immediately, place 7 to 9 halved 
walnuts around and in the centre of the top. 


Note: If preferred, bake the cake in 2 greased and 
floured 64-inch sandwich tins, giving them 20 to 25 
minutes at 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. or gas mark 
5 to 6. Ice when cold but, first, sandwich the two 
cakes together using a little of the frosting for the 
filling. This can be mixed with finely chopped 
walnuts, if desired. 
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SAUCE-MAKING HAS BEEN RIGHTLY CALLED AN 
art and its importance cannot be overstressed. 

The sauce chef in a restaurant is just as important as 
the fish, grill or roast chef. Indeed, it would be a poor 
restaurant where the sauce chef was not regarded as 
highly as the Master Chef himself. 

For a good sauce can “‘make’’ a dish, but an in- 
different one can destroy the work of a gifted cook. 

The purpose of good sauces is two-fold: (1) to make 
dishes more tasty and more palatable; (2) to obviate in 
certain dishes, steamed puddings and the like, a dryness 
which might, otherwise, exist. 

In the first case, the simpler and less flavorous the 
dish, the ‘“‘fancier’’ the sauce can be. Conversely, only 
the plainest sauces need to be served with foods which 
are delicious in themselves. Dover sole requires no 
highly seasoned sauce. On the other hand, the less 
expensive kinds of fish demand some added zest and 
piquancy. It is the same with vegetables, meat and 
sweets. 

The second case calls for discrimination in the thick- 
ness of the sauce. Obviously, thick sauces for moist 
dishes and thinner ones for dry. For example, cauli- 
flower and vegetable marrow are each served with a 
white sauce. The same white sauce will serve for each 
but the consistency, in each case, must be different. The 
sauce for cauliflower should be less thick than that for 
vegetable marrow which itself is watery. 
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When it comes to puddings, the general rule holds 
good. The hard sauce which is served with Christmas 
Pudding (itself moist) would not be appropriate with a 
plain suet pudding whichis inclined to be a little dry. 

In sauce-making, there are two important rules which 
must be carefully observed: 

Whether savoury or sweet, hot sauces must be really 
hot and cold ones really cold. 

All sauces, excepting those which include capers, 
minced pickles and the like, must be very smooth. If 
there is any doubt regarding lumpiness, sieve the sauces 
before serving them. 
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APPLE SAUCE 


Wash the apples, Bramley Seedlings, for preference. 
Remove the calices—the little black parts which are | 
the remains of the blossom. Cut the apples across and | 
place them in the water in a small pan. Bring to the | 
boil when they should fall into a soft mush. Rub 
through a sieve. Beat in sugar to taste and the butter. 

This is the quickest way to make Apple Sauce 
since there is no time lost in the peeling and coring 
of the apples. There is also no possibility of getting 
any little translucent bits of core into the sauce. 


BECHAMEL SAUCE 


Pour the milk into a saucepan. Add the onion, clove 
and bouquet garni and gradually bring to the boil. 
Leave to simmer for a few minutes. 

Melt the butter in another pan over a low heat and 
cook the flour in it for a few minutes without colour- 
ing it, but so as to remove its raw flavour. Remove 
from the heat and strain the warm flavoured milk 
into it. Return to the heat and simmer, while stirring, 
to finish the cooking of the flour. Add seasoning to 
taste. 


BREAD SAUCE 


Stick the clove in the onion. Simmer it in the milk in 
a small pan for a few minutes. Add the crumbs, 
pepper, salt and Cayenne and slowly heat through. 
Remove the onion and clove. Beat in the butter or 
cream and the sauce is ready. 


Note: If the oven happens to be in use, it is easier 
to put all the above ingredients in a small casserole, 
cover and cook the sauce in the oven. Remove the 
onion and clove as before. 


COCKTAIL SAUCE 


Gradually blend the tomato purée with the Wor- 
cestershire sauce, vinegar and Tabasco or pepper 
sauce. (If neither of these last is available, add a few 
grains of Cayenne pepper. Avoid adding too much 
Tabasco or Cayenne.) Failing tomato purée, use | 
4 tablespoons of tomato ketchup and slightly reduce — 
the amount of vinegar. Work all to a smooth paste. 

Add the garlic (to be removed before serving), 
horse-radish and cream. The sauce will at once 
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thicken, so thin it down to double-cream consistency 
with water or, if preferred, vinegar. (Never use milk 
as it would tend to curdle the sauce.) Add salt to 
taste and, finally, the curry-powder. The curry 
flavour must be so faint as not really to be detectable, 
although one would know that there was something 
“unusual” about the sauce. At this point, a few drops 
of cognac or sherry can be added, although neither 
is essential. Chill the sauce, if possible. 

This sauce is for shell-fish cocktails, which have 
become very popular in recent years. 


Note: Only the sauce—not the shell-fish—is chilled. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Wash and pick over the berries, discarding any which 
seem a little puffy and overripe. Place the remainder 
in a pan with the cold water, bring to the boil and 
cook until the skins burst. Add the sugar and simmer 
until the sauce is clear and beginning to thicken. 
Serve in bowls. 

This sauce is generally served cold but, if preferred, 
it can be served hot. 


CURRY SAUCE 


Simmer the onion in the butter until it is a warm 
brown. Work in the flour and cook it for 4 minute. 
Work in the curry-powder, then add the stock and 
bouquet garni and cook, covered, for about 15 
minutes. Taste for extra seasoning. Rub through a 
sieve. Reheat, stir in the cream and bring just back 
to the boil again. 


- CUSTARD SAUCE 


This is an egg and milk custard. . 

Very slowly heat the milk and lemon rind or piece 
of vanilla pod but avoid reaching boiling point. Beat 
together the egg(s) and sugar just enough to ‘blend 
them. After removing the lemon peel or vanilla pod, 
stir the hot milk into them. Return to the pan and 
very slowly heat through to thicken the sauce but do 
not allow it to boil. 

Remove and at once serve hot. Or, if to be served 

cold, give the sauce a stir now and then to prevent a 


skin forming. 


‘Salt and pepper to taste 


FRENCH DRESSING 


The simplest dressing to which we give the name of 
“French” consists of oil and vinegar in the given 
proportions with mustard and salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Blend the ingredients together, a little at a time, in 
order to make an opaque creamy mixture. 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


Simmer the pepper, salt, vinegar and water in a small 
pan until reduced by two-thirds. Stand the pan in a 
larger one of warm water over a very low heat. Add 
the egg yolks and whisk them until they are fluffy. 

Have ready the butter, cut into 8 to 10 pieces. 
Stir them into the yolk mixture, one ata time, making 
sure that each is well amalgamated before adding the 
next. Be cautious here. If the heat of the water in the 
lower pan should rise too much, the yolks and butter 
may well separate. If it looks as if this might happen, 
remove the upper pan and add a little cold water to 
that in the lower one and continue adding the butter, 
one piece at a time, until all of it has been used and 
the sauce is quite thick. Finally, add the lemon juice. 
This is a warm—xnot hot—sauce. 


HORSE-RADISH CREAM SAUCE 


Grate the horse-radish straight across the root so 
that it is in small pieces and not strips. 

Mix together the vinegar, mustard, sugar and horse- 
radish. Add them to the whipped cream and season- 
ing to taste. Finish with a squeeze of lemon juice. 


HORSE-RADISH MAYONNAISE 


Add the grated horse-radish to the basic mayonnaise 
and pass it with smoked trout or buckling, cold beef 
and chicken. 
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MAYONNAISE 


This is the queen of sauces—almost too easy to make 
and that is why so many people fail to make it 
successfully the first time! 

The secret is to add the oil, drop by drop, until half 
has been used, when the remainder can be added ina 
thin steady stream while beating all the time. Another 
essential is to have the egg yolk and olive oil at the 
Same temperature. Room temperature is the safest. 
In really warm weather, it is a good idea to measure 
the oil into a bottle and place it and the egg (still in 
its shell) in the basin in which the mayonnaise is to be 
used, then pour cold water into them to bring them 
to the same temperature. I never take the eggs 
straight from the refrigerator to make mayonnaise, 
though I know of people who do. 

An electric mixer makes short work of the job. 
Some people even use an electric blender but, first, 
use the beater (mixer) method. 

Place the egg yolk in the basin and work the salt 
and Cayenne pepper into it. Having measured the oil 
into a bottle, cut a groove down one side of the cork 
so that the oil will fall in drops. Now let the oil fall, 
drop by drop, stirring vigorously with a wooden 
spoon, or, if electric beaters are used, let them work 
at medium speed. Gradually, the mixture will 
thicken until you have a really thick one. Then is the 
moment to add a few drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar. 

This will immediately thin down the sauce, but con- 
tinue adding the oil in a thin, steady stream, stirring 
all the time, and you will end up with a really thick 
mayonnaise. 

To the above amount of mayonnaise, all chefs add 
a few drops of boiling water at the last minute and 
beat them well in, especially if the mayonnaise is to 
be stored for a day or two. This will thin down the 
sauce for the moment but it will thicken again ina 
few hours. If you are going to use the mayonnaise at 
once, omit the boiling water. 

Some recipes give the addition of English or F ranch 
made mustard (the tip of a teaspoon for one yolk) to 
the yolk in the first place. This is done in France but 
not in Italy and Spain unless the mayonnaise is to be 
used for a specific purpose. The true mayonnaise, 
however, has no mustard in it. 

If, after a first attempt to make mayonnaise, you 
find that it is quite liquid—and this can happen to 
anyone—do not despair. Simply start over again 
with another egg yolk and use the “‘failure”’ as if it 
were olive oil, beating it in, drop by drop. You will 


need another } pint of olive oil and a little more salt 
because of the extra yolk and you will end up with a 
double lot of very good mayonnaise. 

Economy Note: By whipping the egg white stiffly 
and folding it in at the last minute, one has a less 
firm but lighter sauce—and the egg white, which is 
often wasted, is used! 


MELBA SAUCE (COOKED) 


Reserve a tablespoon of the juice. Rub the remainder 
and the raspberries through a sieve. Taste and, if 
necessary, add sugar to sweeten the sauce to your 
liking. Bring to the boil. Stir in the arrowroot, 
blended with the tablespoon of juice. Let the sauce 
boil up and it is ready. 

This sauce is served cold. A little Kirsch or rasp- 
berry or strawberry liqueur can be stirred into it at 
the last minute. 


MELBA SAUCE (UNCOOKED) 


Some claim that Melba Sauce should be made with 
uncooked fresh fruit, sweetened to taste. 

Rub the raspberries through a sieve. Add the 
sugar and leave it to dissolve in the juice. 


MORNAY SAUCE 


Make the sauce in a smallish pan. If it is for eggs, use 
milk only as the liquid. If for fish, vegetables or 


poultry, use fish, etc., stock as part of the liquid. 


(See Velouté Sauce p. 186.) 

Blend together the egg yolk and cream. Add a 
little of the hot stock to them, then add them to the» 
remaining sauce. Immediately, add the grated cheeses, 
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mix well and serve at once. Do not go on cooking as - 


this would make the cheeses stringy. 


MOUSSELINE SAUCE 


Make the Hollandaise sauce. Whip the cream ands 
fold it in at the last minute, just before serving. 
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MUSHROOM MAYONNAISE 


Add to the basic mayonnaise 1 to 2 oz. chopped very 
white raw small mushrooms. Use this in conjunction 
with flaked cooked fresh salmon or tuna to stuff 
tomatoes. Also beat this sauce with the yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs, halved lengthwise, and a little 
chopped cooked spinach, and pile the mixture into 
the white ‘‘cases’’. 


MUSTARD SAUCE 


Having made the Béchamel or White Sauce, blend 
the mustard and water together and stir them into 
it. Bring to the boil and mix well together with a 
whisk. 


REMOULADE (TARTARE) SAUCE 


In restaurants, Remoulade Sauce is often referred to 
as Tartare Sauce. It goes well with crawfish, sole 
fried in butter, grilled spring chicken and cold meats. 

Add to the mayonnaise a level teaspoon of made 
mustard, either French or our own made with water, 


_ alittle less than a teaspoon each of chopped parsley, 
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tarragon, capers and gherkins, first squeezed in a 
double piece of linen to remove as much of the 
liquid as possible. Mix all well together. 


SALAD CREAM 


This is the best all-round cooked salad cream I have 
found. " 

Mix all the ingredients, except the milk, in a bowl. 
Stand it in a pan of boiling water over the stove. Add 
the milk and cook, stirring, until the mixture is of a 
nice custard consistency. Pour into wide-necked 
bottles, seal and store. 

This dressing will keep for a week or two in a cold 
larder. = 


‘SAUCES — 


TOMATO SAUCE 


Although it takes a little time, this sauce is well 
worth making. The recipe was given to me by a 
French chef, now retired, who was one of the old 
Escoffier school. Incidentally, it is also a very good 
foundation for Tomato Soup. 

Fry the butter and bacon rind to extract the fat 
from the latter. (A few bacon trimmings can also 
be included.) Add the onion and carrot and simmer 
until the onion is translucent. Sprinkle in the sugar 
and slowly brown it to caramelise it to a warm gold. 
Remove and work in the flour. Return to the heat 
and brown it a little. Add the tomatoes and stir 
over the heat until well mixed with the flour. Add 
the garlic, bouquet garni, salt, peppercorns and, 
gradually, the stock. 

Cover and simmer gently for up to an hour, but 
45 minutes should be ample. Remove the bouquet 
garni. Rub the remaining mixture through a sieve. 
Reduce the sauce still further to your own liking. 
Finally, add the ounce of butter but do not boil the 
sauce again. Just mix the butter through it. 


VELOUTE SAUCE 


The method is similar to that for Béchamel Sauce 
(p. 180). Generally, the roux—that is, the butter and 
flour—is gently cooked to a warm cream tone. In 
place of milk, stock is used. This can be fish, poultry 
or veal stock, depending on the dish in which it is to 
be used. 


VINAIGRETTE SAUCE 


Double the ingredients for French Dressing (p. 182). 
Add a teaspoon each of chopped capers, parsley, 
shallot, chervil, tarragon and chives. 


WHITE SAUCE 


Follow the method for Béchamel Sauce (p. 180), 
omitting the onion, clove and bouquet garni. Add a 
good pinch of grated nutmeg and salt and pepper to” 
tasté. Simmer to cook the flour and thicken the sauce 
to the desired consistency. 


SWEET WHITE SAUCE 


This is probably the most popular of all sweet sauces 
for puddings—from the richest Christmas one to 
the plainest suet pudding. Here is the basic recipe. 
The sauce can be flavoured according to the pudding 
it is to accompany. 

Blend the cornflour with a little of the cold milk. 
Bring the remainder and the sugar to the boil and 
stir them into the cornflour. Return the mixture to 
the pan, bring to the boil, then simmer to cook the 
cornflour thoroughly. Stir in the butter. Lastly, add 
the desired flavouring. 
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In this final section are hints and explanations which 
either do not fit in anywhere else in the book or would 
have had to be repeated over and over again. ““Bouquet 
garni’, for instance: this appears as an ingredient in 
many recipes. If I had explained it fully in each of them, 
other dishes would have had to be omitted in order to 
make room for the “‘bouquets’’. 

This is not a glossary in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word, but in it you will find, gathered 
together for easy reference, notes on the frequently 
used recipes and basic cooking terms and methods used 
throughout the earlier pages. 
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AMERICAN (BOILED) FROSTING 


Slowly heat together the sugar and water. When the 
sugar is dissolved, boil without stirring until a little 
dropped from the spoon into cold water forms a 
ball (240 to 245 degrees Fahr.). Remove and cool a 
little. Add a few drops of vanilla or lemon essence 
and gradually pour the syrup into a stiffly beaten 
egg white, beating all the time. Continue beating 
until the frosting is thick enough to stay in place 
when spread on the cake. 


BEURRE NOIR 
(Black Butter) 


This is a misnomer. The butter is not really black. 
Melt butter until it is very brown. Add a few drops 
of vinegar-and swirl it about in the pan. This is a 
favourite sauce for poached skate. 


BEURRE NOISETTE 


Heat butter in a pan until it exudes the aroma of 
browning nuts. Serve with Sole or Trout Meuniére. 


BLANCHING 


Blanch—to “‘whiten’’, literally, but the term has other 
meanings. To blanch vegetables, pour boiling water 
over them, leave for a few minutes, then drain and 
cook as directed. This same treatment retains the 
colour of white meats such as veal and sweetbreads. 
Certain meats like bacon can also be blanched in the 
first place, often starting them in cold water. 

It is also called “blanching” when potato chips are 


_given their first period in deep hot fat or oil (just to 
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cook but not to brown them) before being browned 
in slightly hotter fat or oil. To blanch nuts (almonds, 
etc.), treat with boiling water as for vegetables and 
the skins can then be easily removed. Parboiling is 
a form of blanching. 


BLIND BAKING 


This term refers to a flan or pie-plate shell which is 
baked before the filling is put in it. The pastry used 
is generally short crust or fleur (flan). After its resting 
period to allow any elasticity in it to be dispersed, 


the pastry is rolled out and fitted into a flan ring on 
a baking sheet (which some think should first be 
greased). Care must be taken not to stretch the pastry 
when doing this because that would cause it to shrink 
during the baking. 

Press the pastry very firmly to the baking sheet. 
Should there be any air pocket between it and the 
pastry, the heat would cause it to expand and raise 
the bottom of the pastry. Pin pricking the base of the 
pastry will help to prevent this. 

Fit a piece of greaseproof paper into the flan and 
fill it with butter beans (I have some which I have 
used for 30 years!) or uncooked macaroni or bread 
crusts. Bake the flan for 15 to 20 minutes, depending 
on how thick the pastry is, at 400 degrees Fahr. or 
gas mark 6. Remove the beans (macaroni or crusts) 
and paper and the ring holding the flan in position 
and return the flan to the oven for a further 5 to 7 
minutes to complete the baking. To hasten browning, 
you can first brush the pastry with a little beaten 
egg yolk. 

Very carefully place the flan on a wire rack and 
leave it to become cold. 


BOUQUET GARNI 


This generally consists of several parsley sprays or 
stalks, a bay leaf and a sprig of thyme, tied together. 
It is used for flavouring sauces, soups and stews and 
is removed and discarded at the end of the cooking 
time. It is a good idea to tie the herbs with a piece of 


string long enough for one end to hang over the pot — 


so that the “‘bouquet”’ can be easily removed when the 
time comes. This bundle of herbs is also known as a 
“faggot’’. Sometimes, a well-washed leek can be cut 
almost through in half, lengthwise, and sandwiched 
with the parsley, etc., then securely tied. The leek 
adds extra flavour to the dish in which it is used. 


BUTTER ICING 


This is a simple but very good Butter Icing which can 


be flavoured in various ways. First, Vanilla Butter 
Icing: 


Cream the butter until it is really like cream. — 


Gradually, work the sugar into it and beat it until 


_ a sharpish peak is formed when the beater is quickly 2 


lifted from it. Add the vanilla essence, a few drops 


at a time, until the desired flavour is reached. 
For Coffee Butter Icing: Make a strong solution 
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of liquid coffee with } teaspoon of any of the finely 
powdered coffees and 2 teaspoons of hot water. 
Cool and beat into the icing. 

For Chocolate Butter Icing: Melt 1 oz. bitter 
chocolate in 1 teaspoon water and beat it into the 
icing. 


CARAMEL 


This, in the kitchen, is a colouring for darkening 
sauces, stews, etc. It is made by melting sugar in a 
strong pan until it is a warm brown, then adding 
water and leaving it to dissolve the sugar. Care must 
be taken at this point. Allow the caramel to cool 
before adding the water, otherwise there is danger of 
burning splashes. Caramel can be bought in tube 
form, or liquid gravy browning is much the same 
thing and can be used in the same way. 


COURT BOUILLON 


This is the liquid in which fish (salmon, salmon trout, 
etc.) is poached. The ingredients are in these pro- 
portions. The vinegar and salt are deliberately meagre 
because one can so easily overdo them. 

Bring all these to the boil. Cover and simmer for 
40 to 45 minutes. Leave to become cold, then strain 
and use as directed. 


FATS 


There are various fats used in cookery, including 
butter, dripping, lard, vegetable oils and “‘rendered”’ 
fat from meats. When used for frying, butter is apt 
to burn, but there is less likelihood of this happening 
if it is clarified in the first place. To do this, place the 
butter in a small pan and melt it over a low heat. 
Carefully pour off the melted fat into a basin, leaving 
the milky liquid behind. To render fat trimmed from 
lamb, kidney, etc., fry it until the liquid fat runs, 
then carefully pour it off and discard the tissue 
(skinny bits) left behind. Or the fat can be placed 
in a pan with water to cover it and brought to the 


- boil. If it is then left to become cold, the “‘rendered”’ 


fat can be lifted off in one piece and the bottom of 


the piece scraped free of any sediment. It should then 


be reheated to evaporate residual moisture. 


GLACE (OR WATER) ICING 


Place the water in a small pan and, with a wooden 
spoon, gradually stir the sugar into it over a very low 
heat. The bottom of the pan should not become 
hotter than the palm of the hand can bear if the pan 
is placed on it. Before all the sugar is used, add a 
few drops of the desired flavouring and, if wanted, 
culinary colouring. 

When the icing coats the back of the spoon, it is 
ready to be applied to the cake. 

It is always wise to coat the cake with an apricot 
glaze in the first place so that no crumbs are raised 
when the icing is applied. This also facilitates the 
smooth application of the icing. 

This is how to make it. 

Mix together the jam and water in a small pan. 
Bring to the boil. Add the lemon juice. Boil for a 
minute then pass through a sieve. Return to the 
heat and boil until clear. This glaze should be fairly 
thick. 


MAITRE D’HOTEL BUTTER 


This is butter, well creamed, mixed with freshly 
chopped parsley, seasoning and as much lemon juice 
(a few drops to the ounce) as it can take. Pats of this 
are served on grilled fish and steaks. 


MARINADE 


A marinade is the seasoned and flavoured liquid in 
which meat or game rests for a period before being 


cooked. We in this country do not use a marinade 


very much but now and again a piece of close- 


grained meat such as silverside or top side of beef can 


do with a softening marinade treatment. Hare and 
rabbit, too, as well as venison, which we can buy 
during its season at some of the larger stores, 
benefit from a period in the marinade. 

Mix all the ingredients together and leave for an 
hour or so. 

Put half the vegetables into a basin into which the 
meat more or less fits closely. Put the meat on top 


and pour the remaining marinade over it. Cover and — 
leave for up to 48 hours in the refrigerator, turning it — 


several times during this period. Remove and dry 
the meat before proceeding as directed. 


COMPARATIVE OVEN 
TEMPERATURES 
(Approximate) 
Electricity Gas 
Degrees Fahr. Mark 
Very slow 2275 — 
250 t 
Slow 275 4 
300 1 
Moderately slow 325 2 
Moderate 350 4 
375 > 
Moderately hot 400 6 
Hot 425 7 
450 8 
Very hot 475 9 


ROUX 


A flour and butter mixture used to thicken sauces 
and soups. Generally, equal quantities of flour and 
_ butter are used, but a better roux is when there is 
slightly more butter than flour. The flour is blended 
into the lukewarm melted butter and cooked for a 
minute or so for a white roux. Fawn roux and brown 
roux are cooked for correspondingly longer times. 
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SAGE AND ONION STUFFING 


_ This is used for goose and boned hand of pork. 
Slice the onions. Cover them with cold water, 
bring to the boil and cook for 5 minutes. Drain well. 
Cover with boiling water and cook until they are soft. 
Drain and chop the onions to a pulp. Add to them 
the butter, breadcrumbs, fresh sage leaves (blanched 
in water for 5 minutes, well drained and finely 
chopped) or the dried sage, salt, pepper, lemon rind 
and enough stock to moisten well. 
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SEASONED FLOUR 


This is exactly what it is! flour seasoned with salt or 
salt and pepper, used to coat cutlets or fillets of fish 
and pieces of meat or poultry before frying them in 
fat. 

The proportions are 1 tablespoon of plain flour, 
3 teaspoon of salt and, if pepper is used, a good 

pinch of it. Mix these well together. 

A paper or polythene bag is as good a means as 
any other of coating the items. Place the seasoned | 
flour in it. Add the fish, etc., close the bag and shake 
it well. Before proceeding further, as directed, shake | 
off excess flour. | 


VANDYKING 


Vandyking is a decorative edging applied, occasion- 
ally, to tomatoes, melons, oranges, grapefruit and 
the like. For the first attempt, I suggest “having a go” 
at tomatoes. 

Hold one in one hand and, with a small sharp- 
pointed knife in the other, cut ““V’s” and inverted 
““V’s’’, alternately, in a continuous line all round the 
middle of the tomato, seeing that the knife in each 
instance penetrates right to the centre. When this has 
been done, the two halves come away separately, 
each with its vandyked edge. 

The tomato flesh is then removed and mixed with 
whatever other ingredients have to be the filling of 
the “‘cases’’. 


VANILLA CUSTARD 
(Confectioners’ Custard) 


This is the custard which confectioners use in tartlets 
and for sandwiching Milles Feuilles and light cakes. 

Mix the eggs and sugar together in a small sauce- 
pan until the mixture is white. Add the flour and 
work it well in. Blend in the milk, a little at a time, 
then bring slowly to the boil, stirring all the time. 
Still stirring, simmer for 3 to 4 minutes, when the 
flour should be cooked. Add a few drops of vanilla 
essence or use vanilla sugar (p. 195) in the first place. 


Note: The egg white may be omitted in the initial 
stages. It can then be whipped and folded into the 
cooked custard. Return to the heat for a minute or sO. 
to cook the white. 


VANILLA SUGAR 


This can be bought or made at home. Cut a vanilla 
pod into short lengths. Distribute them through a 
screw-capped jar of caster sugar and leave for a little 
time, shaking the jar from time to time. The pieces of 
vanilla retain their perfume for a long time and can 
be used over and over again. 


WHIPPING CREAM 


Double cream should always be used for whipping. 
If it is so thick initially that very few strokes with the 
whisk will make it over-firm, thin it down a little with 
plain water. I find that 4 pint of double cream will 
sometimes take up to 1 tablespoon of water and will 
then whip as it should. But start by adding only 4a 
tablespoon then add the remainder, drop by drop, as 
required. One very soon learns exactly how much 
water this amount of double cream can take. 

When it comes to sweetened very thick double 
cream, here is a wonderfully useful tip: add the given 
amount of sugar in the first place, that is, before com- 
mencing to whip the cream. This ensures that the 
cream will be smooth and will not suddenly “turn 
to butter’. 


ZEST 


This is the flavour of lemons or oranges contained in 
their skins.-To obtain it, rub cubes of sugar over the 
well-washed rinds so that they absorb it. 


Almond 
Cake, Rich, 164 
Paste, 168 
American 
Chicken Pie, 81 
Doughnuts, 170 
Frosting (Boiled), 177, 189 
Apple(s) 
Amber, 147 
Baked, 147 
and Celery Salad, 121 
Charlotte, 148 
Crumble, 148 
Dumplings (Baked), 148 
Dumplings (Boiled), 149 
Eve’s Pudding, 154 
Flan, French, 149 
Fritters, 135-6 
Pudding, 149 
Sauce, 180 
Yorkshire Pudding, 133 
Apricot(s) 

Glaze—see Glacé Icing, 192 
Yorkshire Pudding, 133 
Arnold Bennett Omelet, 128 

Asparagus, 96 
— Boiled, 96 
' with Mayonnaise, 96 
Milanaise, 97 
~ Salad, 120 
~ Soup, Cream of, 19-20 
with Vinaigrette Sauce, 97 
ie bersine(s) 
a ritters, 97 
Provengales, 97 
_ Stuffed, 97-8 
‘Avocado Pear(s) 
_ discoloration, to prevent, 12 
— with French Dressing, 12 
_ with Shrimps, 13 
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Bacon 
Baked, with Pineapple, 53-4 
Grilled, 52 
Risotto, 115 
Baked 
Apples, 147 
Apple Dumplings, 148 
Bacon with Pineapple, 53-4 
Beans with Pork, 54-5 
Custard, 154 
Halibut with Mushrooms, 33 
Ham, 61 
Ham with Pineapple, 61-2 
Potatoes filled with Eggs, 107 
Potatoes in Jackets, 107-8 
Red Mullet, 37 
Sea Bream, Stuffed, 41 
Turbot with Mushrooms, 33 
Baking, Blind, 139, 189-90 
Banana(s) 
Flambé, 150 
Fritters, 136 
BATTERS, 131-6 
Apple, 133 
Apricot, 133 
Beer, 30 
Fritter, 135 
for frying, 29, 30 
for Pacific Prawns, 38 
Yeast, 30 
Bavarian Cream Pie, 140-1 
Beans 
Baked, with Pork, 54-5 
Boston Baked, 54-5 
French, Salad, 120 
Béchamel Sauce, 180 
Beef 
Boiled Brisket with Dumplings, 59 
“Boiled Dinner’, 18 
Hamburgers, 62 
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Beef—continued 
Hungarian Goulash, 55-6 
Jellied Flank, 55 
Leg, Stew, 57 
Stroganoff, 57-8 
Beefsteak 
Grilled, 51 
and Kidney Pudding, 56-7 
Beer Batter, 30 
Beetroot 
Boiling, 120 
and Onion Salad, 120 
Beurre Noir, 189 
Beurre Noisette, 189 
Biscuits 
Oatmeal, 175 
Semolina Shortbread, 175 
Black Butter, 189 
Skate with, 42 
Blackcurrant Mousse, Frozen, 150-1 
Blanching, 189 
Blanquette de Veau a l’Ancienne, 75 
Blind Baking, 139, 189-90 
Boiled 
Apple Dumplings, 149 
“Dinner’’, 18 
Ham, 59-60 
Rice, 112-13 
Rice, Chinese Method, 113 
Salmon, 39 
Bombay Duck—see Lamb Curry, 63 
Boston Baked Beans, 54-5 
Bouillon 
Court, 39, 191 
Cubes, 23, 24, etc. 
Bouquet Garni, 190 
Braised 
Celery, 100 
Chicken, 78 
Onions, 105 
Onions, Stuffed, 105-6 
Sweetbreads, 71 
Braising, 50 
Brandy Snaps, 164 
Brawn, 58-9 
Bread 
and Butter Pudding, 151 
Garlic, 13 
“Lost’’, 156 
Sauce, 180 
Bream, Sea, Stuffed and Baked, 41 
Brisket, Boiled with Dumplings, 59 
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Broth, Scotch, 23-4 
Brussels Sprouts 
Boiling, 98 
and Chestnuts, 98 
Buckling with Horse-radish Sauce, 16 
Butter 
Black, 189 
Clarifying, 191 
Icing, 190-1 
Maitre d’HOtel, 192 
‘‘Butterflies’’, 164 


Cabbage 

Boiled, 98-9 

Cole Slaw Salad, 121-2 

Creamed, 99 

Piquant—see Sausages and Piqua 

Cabbage, 69 

Red, 86 
CAKES AND BISCUITS, 162-77 
Cake(s) 

Almond, Rich, 164 

Cheese, German, 165 

Cherry, 165-6 

Chocolate Layer (Eggless), 166 

Christmas, 166-9 

Cornflour, 169 

Currant, 166 

Dundee, 170-1 

Eccles, 171 

Economical Fruit, 171-2 

Fruit-spice, 174 

Ginger, 174 

Gingerbread, 172 

Ginger Fruit, 172 

Madeira, 173-4 

Marble, 174 

Raisin, 166 

Seed, 166, 174 

Sultana, 166, 174 

Victoria Sponge Sandwich, 162, 175-6 | 

Walnut, 176-7 
Caldeirada a Fragateira, 21 
Caramel, 191 

Custards, 152 
Caramelised Potatoes, 108 
Caraway Seed(s) 


Carrots 
and Peas in White Sauce, 99 
Vichy, 99 
Cats’ Tongues, 165 
Cauliflower 
au Gratin, 99-100 
Salad, 120 
Celeriac Salad, 120 
Celery 
and Apple Salad, 121 
Braised, 100 
Stuffing, 91 
Champignons 
a la Grecque, 13 
a la Provengale, 13 
Charlotte, Apple, 148 
Cheese 
Cake, German, 165 
Omelet, 128 
Sauce—see Mornay, 184 
Cherry Cake, 165-6 
Chestnut(s) 
and Brussels Sprouts, 98 
Stuffing, 91-2 
Chicken 
a la King, 77 
Braised, 78 
Cacciotora, 79 
feet, to skin—see Chicken Stock, 19 
Fried Breast, Chinese Style, 78 
Grilled, 52, 53 
Liver Paté, 11 
Maryland, 80 
and Mushroom Pie, 81 
in Parsley Sauce, 80 
Pie, American, 81 
. Pudding, 81-2 
with Rice, 82 
-Rice Soup, 20 
Risotto, 115 
Roast, Carolina, 83-4 
Soup, Cream of, 20 
Spatchcock, Grilled, 52, 53 
Stewed Legs and Wings, Chinese Style, 
79-80 
Stock, 19 
in Wine, 82-3 
Chicory Salad, 121 
Chinese Style 
_ Fried Chicken Breast, 78 
— Pacific Prawns, 38 
Rice, Boiled, 113 
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Rice, Fried, 113 

Stewed Chicken Legs and Wings, 79-80 
Chinese Sweet Sour Pork, 68 
Chip Potatoes, 109-10 
Chocolate 

Butter Icing, 190-1 

Layer Cake (Eggless), 166 

Mousse Thérése, 152 

Pudding (Eggless), 153 
Chopped Spinach, 116 
Christmas 

Cake, 166-9 

Pudding, 153 
Clarifying Fats, 191 
Cocktail 

Prawn, 15-16 

Sauce, 180-1 


Cod, Grilled, 30 


Cod’s Roe Paté, Smoked, 12 
Coffee 
Butter Icing, 190-1 
Mousse, 152 
Cole Slaw Salad, 121-2 
Combination Salad, 122 
Comparative Oven Temperatures, 193 
Confectioners’ Custard—see Vanilla Slices, 
145; Vanilla Custard, 194 
Cooking Temperatures 
Fried Foods, 29 
Meat, Pot-roasting, 49 
Meat, Roast, 48 
Turkey, Roast, 92 
Cooking Times 
Bacon, Grilled, 52 
Beefsteak, Grilled, 51 
Chicken, Grilled, 52 
Fried Foods, 29 
Grouse, 86 
Ham, Baked, 61 
Ham, Boiled, 60 
Ham, Grilled, 52 
Kidneys, Grilled, 52 
Lamb, Grilled, 52 
Meat, Pot-roasting, 49 
Meat, Roast, 48 
Mutton, Grilled, 52 
Salmon, Boiled, 39 
Sausages, Grilled, 52 
Turkey, Roast, 92 
COOK’S GUIDE, 188-95 
Cog au Vin, 82-3 
Corn Soup, Cream of, 20 
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Cornflour Cake, 169 
Courgettes, Stuffed, 100-1 
Court Bouillon, 39, 19] 
Cranberry Sauce, 181 
Cream 

to sour—see Beef Stroganoff, 57-8 

whipping, 151, 195 
Creamed 

Cabbage, 99 

Mushrooms, 103-4 

Mushroom Tartlets, 104 

Spinach, 116 

Sweetbreads, 71 

Sweetbreads with Mushrooms, 71 
Crépes Suzette, 134 
Crispies, Scotch, 175 
Croquettes 

Parsnip, 106 

Potato, 108 

Potato Amandine, 109 

Turkey, 93 
Crumble, Apple, 148 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad, 123 
Currant Cake, 166 
Curry 

“Dry” Vegetable, 118 

Lamb, 63 

Mutton, 63 

Rice, 112 

Sauce, 181 

Vegetable, 117 
Custard 

Baked, 154 

Caramel, 152 


Confectioners’—see Vanilla Slices, 145 


Vanilla Custard, 194 
Sauce, 181 
Vanilla, 194 


Danish 
Liver Paté, 11-12 
Rolled Breast of Lamb, 62-3 
Veal Cakes, 72 
Date 
Dumpies, 169 
Sandwich, 170 
Deep-fat Frying, 28 
Doughnuts, American, 170 
Duchess Potatoes, 108 
Duck, Roast, Stuffed, 84—5 
Dumplings 
see Boiled Brisket, 59 
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Baked Apple, 148 
Boiled Apple, 149 
Dundee Cake, 170-1 


Eccles Cakes, 171 
Economical Fruit Cake, 171-2 
Egg and Breadcrumb Coating, 27 
Endive—see Chicory, 121 
““Epigrams”’ of Lamb, 64 
Escallops of Veal, 72-4 
Cooked in Butter, 72-3 
Chateaubriand, 73 
with Cream, 74 
with Mushrooms, 74 
Escalopes de Veau, 72-4 
Eve’s Pudding, 154 


Fairy Pudding, 154 
Faisan a la Créme, 88-9 
Fats 
Clarifying, 191 
for Frying Fish, 27 
Rendering, 191 
FISH, 26-46 
Batter for Frying, 29, 30 
Beer Batter for Frying, 30 
Deep Frying, 27, 28 
Egg and Breadcrumb Coating, 27 
Fats for Frying, 27 
“Fruits de Mer’’, 31-2 
Frying, 27 
Frying Baskets, 28 
Frying Temperatures, 29 
Frying Times, 29 
Kedgeree, 34 
Mousse, 40 
Mustard-baked, 38 
Pie, 30-1 
Salad Claire, 39 
Salad Provengal, 45 
Shallow-frying, 29 
-Soup, Portuguese, 21 
Soufflé, 31 
Whitebait, 45-6 
Yeast Batter for Frying, 30 
Flan 
French Apple, 149 
Pastry, 139 
Peach, 144 
Strawberry, 144—5 
Fleur Pastry, 139 
Florida Melon, 14 


Flour, Seasoned, 27, 194 
French 

Apple Flan, 149 

Bean Salad, 120 

Dressing, 182 
Fricassee of Rabbit, 90 
Fried 

Chicken Breast, Chinese Style, 79 

Herrings, 33 

Liver, 65 

Mushrooms with Tartare Sauce, 104 

Potatoes, 109-10 

Rice, Chinese Method, 113 
Frikadeller—see Danish Veal Cakes, 72 
Fritter(s) . 

Apple, 135-6 

Aubergine, 97 

Banana, 136 

Batter, 135 

Pineapple, 136 
Frosting, American (Boiled), 177, 189 
Frozen Blackcurrant Mousse, 150-1 
Fruit Cake (Economical), 171-2 
“Fruits de Mer’’, 31-2 
Fruit-Spice Cake, 174 
Frying 

Baskets, 28 

Batters, 29-30 

Deep-fat, 28 

Fish, 27-30 

Potatoes, 109-10 

Shallow-fat, 29 

Temperatures, 29 

Times, 29 


GAME, 76-93 

Chips, 110 
Gammon—see Ham, 59-60 
Garlic Bread, 13 
Gazpacho, 21 
German Cheese Cake, 165 
Ginger 

Cake, 174 

Fruit Cake, 172 

Snaps, 173 
Gingerbread, Old-fashioned, 172 
Glacé Icing, 192 
Glaze, Apricot—see Glacé Icing, 192 
Goose 

Roast, 85 

Roast (Continental Style), 86 
Goulash, Hungarian Beef, 55-6 
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Grill, Mixed, 52 
Grilled 
Bacon, 52 
Beefsteak, 51 
Chicken, 52, 53 
Cod, 30 
Ham, 52, 53 
Herrings, 33 
Kidneys, 52 
Lamb Chops or Cutlets, 52 
Mushrooms, 105 
Mutton Chops or Cutlets, 52 
Red Mullet, 37 
Salmon, 40 
Sausages, 52 
Grilling, 50-2 
Mixed Grill, 52 
Grouse 
Cooking Times, 86 
Roast, 86-7 


Haddock 
Kedgeree, 34 
Monte Carlo, 32 
Smoked, with Poached Eggs and Bacon, 
32-3 
Halibut 
Baked, with Mushrooms, 33 
Salad Provencal—see Tuna, 45 
Ham, 52, 53, 59-62 
Baked, 61 
Baked with Pineapple, 61-2 
Boiled, 59-60 
Cooking Times, 60 
Grilled, 52, 53 
Risotto, 115 
Serving, 61 
Hamburgers, 62 
Head Cheese—see Brawn, 58 
Herring(s) 
Fried, 33 
Grilled, 33 
Roll Mops, 16 
Soused, 34 
Hollandaise Sauce, 182 
HORS-D’CEUVRE, 9-16 
Variés, 10 
Horse-radish 
Cream Sauce, 182 
Mayonnaise, 182 
Hungarian Beef Goulash, 55-6 
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Icing 
Almond Paste, 168 
American (Boiled) Frosting, 177, 189 
Butter, 190-1 
Christmas Cake, 167-9 
Glacé, 192 
Royal, 168-9 
Water, 192 


Jellied Flank of Beef, 55 


Kedgeree, 34 
Kidneys, Grilled, 52 


Lamb 
Curry, 63 
Danish Rolled Breast, 62-3 
“Epigrams’’, 64 


Grilled Chops or Cutlets, 52 

Navarin, 64-5 
Langues de Chat, 165 
Leek(s)—see Potato-Leek Soup, 23 
Leg Beef Stew, 57 
Lemon 

Chiffon Pie, 141 

Meringue Pie, 142 

Meringue Pudding, 155 
Liver 

Fried, 65 

Pate, Chicken, 11 

Paté, Danish, 11-12 
Lobster 

Mayonnaise, 35 

Newburg, 35 

Salad Claire, 39 
“Lost Bread’’, 156 


Macaroons, 173 
Mackerel, Soused—see Soused Herrings, 
34 
Madeira Cake, 173-4 
Maids of Honour, 143 
Maitre d’H6tel Butter, 192 
Marble Cake, 174 
Marinade, 192 
Marrow 
“My Way’, 101-2 
Stuffed, 102-3 


Mashed 
Potatoes, 110-11 
Swedes, 116 
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Swedes with Béchamel Sauce, 117 
Swedes au Gratin, 117 
Mayonnaise, 183-4 
to dilute, 121 
Horse-radish, 182 
Lobster, 35 
Mushroom, 185 
MEAT, 47-75 
Braising, 50 
Grilling, 51-2 
Loaf, 65 
Pot-roasting, 49-50 
Roasting, 48 
Roasting, Cooking Temperatures, 48 
Roasting, Cooking Times, 48 
Melba 
Peach, 156-7 
Sauce (Cooked), 184 
Sauce (Uncooked), 184 
Melon, Florida, 14 
Meringue 
Lemon, Pie, 142 
Lemon, Pudding, 155 
“*Shells’’, 155 
Topping, 155 
Mille Feuilles, 145 
Mincemeat, 143 
Mince Pies, 143 
Minestrone Soup, 21-2 
Mixed Grill, 52 
Mornay Sauce, 184 
Mould, Prune, 158 
Moules 
ala Mariniére, 36 
Poulette, 36-7 
Mousse 
Chocolate, Thérése, 152: 
Coffee, 152 
Frozen Blackcurrant, 150-1 
Orange, 156 
Salmon, 40 
Tuna, 40 
Mousseline Sauce, 184 
Mullet 
Red, Baked, 37 
Red, Grilled, 37 
Mushroom(s) 
Creamed, 103-4 
Creamed Mushroom Tartlets, 104 
Fried, with Sauce Tartare, 104 
Greek Style, 13 
Grilled, 105 


Mayonnaise, 185 

Omelet, 128 

Provengal Style, 13 

Risotto, 115 

Soup, Cream of, 22 

Stuffing, 91 

Tartlets, Creamed, 104 

to keep White, 74 
Mussels 

Mariner Style, 36 

Risotto, 115 

in White Sauce, 36-7 
Mustard-baked Fish, 38 
Mustard Sauce, 185 
Mutton 

Curry, 63 

Grilled Chops and Cutlets, 52 


Nasi Goreng, 66-7 
Navarin of Lamb, 64-5 
Noisette, Beurre, 189 


Oatmeal Biscuits, 175 
CEufs Parmentier, 107 
Oignons a la Grecque, 14 
OMELETS, 125-9 
Arnold Bennett, 128 
Cheese, 128 
with Mixed Herbs, 127 
Mushroom, 128 
Pans for, 126 
Pans, Seasoning, 126 
Plain, 126-7 
Shrimp, 128 
Spanish, 129 
Onion(s) 
and Beetroot Salad, 120 
Braised, 105 
Braised and Stuffed, 105-6 
Greek Style, 14 
Soup, 22-3 
Orange Mousse, 156 
Osso Bucco, 66 
Oven 
Pancakes, 134 
Temperatures, Comparative, 193 
Oyster Stuffing, 91 


Pacific Prawns, Chinese Style, 38 
“Pain Perdu’’, 156 

_ Pancakes, 133 

Oven, 134 


Parsnip Croquettes, 106 
Partridge, Roast, 87-8 
PASTRIES, 137-45 
Pastry 


Blind Baking, 139, 189-90 


Flan, 139 
Fleur, 139 
Puff, 139-40 
Rich Short Crust, 140 
Short Crust, 140 
Suet, 140 

Paté, 11 
Chicken Liver, 11 
Danish Liver, 11-12 
Serving, 11 


Smoked Cod’s Roe, 12 


Peach 
Flan, 144 
Melba, 156-7 
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Peppers, Stuffed, Philadelphia Style, 15 


Petite Marmite, 19 
Pheasant 
in Cream Sauce, 88-9 
Roast, 88 
Pie(s) 
American Chicken, 81 


Bavarian Cream, 140-1 
Chicken Mushroom, 81 


Fish, 30-1 
Lemon Chiffon, 141 
Lemon Meringue, 142 
Mince, 143 
Pigeon, 89-90 
Sausage-Potato, 68 
Pigeon Pie, 89-90 
Pilaff Rice, 114 


Pilchards, Soused—see Soused Herrings, 


34 
Pineapple 
Fritters, 136 


Upside-down Pudding, 157 


Yvonne, 157 
Piperade, 106 
Pommes 


a la Sayoyarde, 106-7 


de Terre Lyonnaise, 110 


Pop-overs, 135 


Poppadums—see Lamb Curry, 63, 117 


Pork 


with Baked Beans, 54-5 
Casserole, Country Style, 67 
Chinese Sweet Sour, 68 
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Portuguese Fish Soup, 21 
Potato(es) 
Baked, Filled with Eggs, 107 
Baked in Jackets, 107-8 
Caramelised, 108 
Chip, 109-10 
Croquettes, 108 
Croquettes, Amandine, 109 
Duchess, 108 
Fried, 109-10 
Game Chips, 110 
Lyonnaise, 110 
Mashed, 110-11 
Matchstick, 110 
(CEufs Parmentier, 107 
Salad, 123 
Savoyard Style, 106-7 
Scalloped, 111 
Selkirk, 111 
Soup, Potato-Leek, 23 
Straw, 110 
Pot-roasting, 49-50 
Potted Head—see Brawn, 58 
Poule au Riz, 82 
POULTRY AND GAME, 77-93 
Prawn(s) 
Cocktail, 15 
Pacific, Chinese Style, 38 
Prune Mould, 158 
PUDDINGS AND SWEETS, 146-61 
Pudding(s) 
Apple, 149 
Beefsteak and Kidney, 56-7 
Bread and Butter, 151 
Chicken, 81-2 
Chocolate (Eggless), 153 
Christmas, 153 
Eve’s, 154 
Fairy, 154 
Lemon Meringue, 155 
Pineapple Upside-down, 157 
Savoury Yorkshire, 132 
Steak and Kidney, 56 
Summer, 159 
Yorkshire, 132 
Puff Pastry, 139-40 


geuiche Lorraine, 144 


Rabbit, Fricassee of, 90 
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Raisin 
Cake, 166 
and Walnut Stuffing, 91 
Ratatouille, 111-12 
Red Cabbage, 86 
Remoulade Sauce, 185 
Rendering Fats, 191 
Rice 
Boiled, 112 
Boiled, Chinese Method, 113 
Chicken with, 82 
for Curries, 112 
Fried, Chinese Method, 113 
Pilaff, 114 
Risotto, 114 
Rich 
Almond Cake, 164 
Short Crust Pastry, 140 
Risotto, 114 
Bacon, 115 
Chicken, 115 
Ham, 115 
Mushroom, 115 
Mussels, 115 


Scampi, 115 
“Scratchy. 115 
Roast 


Chicken Carolina, 83-4 
Duck, Stuffed, 84—5 
Goose, 85 
Grouse, 86-7 
Partridge, 87-8 
Pheasant, 88 

Roll Mops, 16 

Roux, 193 


Sage and Onion Stuffing, 85, 193 
SALADS, 119-24 
Asparagus, 120 
Bean, French, 120 
Beetroot and Onion, 120 
Cauliflower, 120 
Celeriac, 120 
Celery and Apple, 121 
Chicory, 121 
Claire, 39 
Cole Slaw, 121-2 
Combination, 122 
Cream, 185 
Cucumber and Tomato, 123 
Potato, 123 
Salmon, Provencal—see Tuna, 45 


Spanish, 123 
Tomato, 123, 124 
Tuna, Provengal, 45 
Salmon 
Boiled, 39 
Grilled, 40 
Mousse, 40 
Salad Provencal—see Tuna, 45 
Sandwich, Victoria Sponge, 162, 175-6 
SAUCES, 178-87 
Apple, 180 
Béchamel, 180 
Bread, 180 
Cocktail, 180-1 
Cranberry, 181 
Curry, 181 
Custard, 181 
French Dressing, 182 
Hollandaise, 182 
Horse-radish Cream, 182 
Horse-radish Mayonnaise, 182 
Mayonnaise, 183-4 
Melba (Cooked), 184 
Melba (Uncooked), 184 
Mornay, 184 
Mousseline, 184 
Mushroom Mayonnaise, 185 
Mustard, 185 
Remoulade, 185 
Salad Cream, 185 
Tartare—see Remoulade, 185 
Tomato, 186 
Velouté, 186 
Vinaigrette, 186 
White, 186 
White, Sweet, 187 
Sausage(s) 
Grilled, 52 
and Piquant Cabbage, 69 
and Potato Pie, 68 
Scalloped Potatoes, 111 
Scallops 
a l’Armoricaine, 40-1 
Newburg, 41 
Scampi Risotto, 115 
Scotch 
Broth, 23-4 
Crispies, 175 
“Scratch”’ Risotto, 115 - 
Sea Bream, Stuffed and Baked, 41 
_ Seasoned Flour, 27, 194 
Seasoning, Omelet Pans, 126 
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Seed Cake, 166, 174 
Selkirk Potatoes, 111 
Semolina Shortbread Biscuits, 175 
Shallow-fat Frying, 29 
Shashlik, 69-70 
Shish Kebab, 69-70 
Shortbread Biscuits, Semolina, 175 
Short Crust Pastry, 140 
Rich, 140 
Shrimp(s) 
with Avocado Pears, 13 
Omelet, 128 
Sieved Spinach, 116 
Skate with Black Butter, 42 
Smoked 
Cod’s Roe Paté, 12 
Haddock with Poached Eggs and Bacon, 
32-3 
Trout with Horse-radish Sauce, 16 
Sole 
Bonne Femme, 42 
Colbert, 43 
Fillets Florentine, 43 
Goujonettes, Fried, 43-4 
Meuniere, 44 
Véronique, 44 
Soufflé 
Fish, 31 
Grand Marnier, 158-9 
SOUPS, 17-25 
Asparagus, Cream of, 19-20 
“Boiled Dinner’’ Stock, 18 
Caldeirada a Fragateira, 21 
Chicken, Cream of, 20 
Chicken-Rice, 20 
Corn, Cream of, 20 
Gazpacho, 21 
Minestrone, 21-2 
Mushroom, Cream of, 22 
Onion, 22-3 
Petite Marmite, 19 
Portuguese Fish, 21 
Potato-Leek, 23 
Scotch Broth, 23-4 
Spanish Cold, 21 
Tomato, Cream of, 24 
Vichyssoise—see Potato-Leek, 23 
Watercress, 25 
Soused 
Herrings, 34 
Mackerel—see Soused Herrings, 34 
Pilchards—see Soused Herrings, 34 
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Spanish 
Cold Soup, 21 
Omelet, 129 
Salad, 123 
Spatchcock Chicken, Grilled, 52-3 
Spinach, 116 
Chopped, 116 
Creamed, 116 
Sieved, 116 
True, 116 
Washing, 116 
Sponge, Victoria, Sandwich, 162, 175-6 
Steak 
Diane, 70 
and Kidney Pudding, 56 
Stew 
Leg Beef, 57 
White Veal, 75 
Stewed Chicken Legs and Wings, Chinese 
Style, 79-80 
Stock, 18 ; 
“Boiled Dinner’’, 18 
Chicken, 19 
Vegetable, 18 
Strawberry Flan, 144—5 
Stuffed 
Aubergines, 97-8 
Courgettes, 100-1 
Peppers, Philadelphia Style, 15 
Sea Bream, 41 
Vegetable Marrow, 102-3 
Stuffing 
Celery, 91 
Chestnut, 91-2 
Mushroom, 91 
Oyster, 91 
Raisin and Walnut, 91 
Sage and Onion, 85, 193 
for Turkey, 90-2 
Suet Pastry, 140 
Sugar, Vanilla, 195 
Sultana Cake, 166, 174 
Summer Pudding, 159 
Swede(s) 
Mashed, 116 
Mashed with Béchamel Sauce, 117 
Mashed au Gratin, 117 
Sweetbreads 
Braised, 71 
Creamed, 71 
Creamed with Mushrooms, 71 
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Sweet 
Sour Pork, Chinese, 68 
White Sauce, 187 


Tartare Sauce—see Remoulade Sauce, 185 
Tartlets, Mushroom, 104 
Tarts, Viennese, 176 
Temperatures, Cooking 
Fried Foods, 29 
Meat, Pot-roasting, 49 
Meat, Roasting, 48 
Oven, Comparative, 193 
Roast Turkey, 92 
Times, Cooking 
Bacon, Grilled, 52 
Beefsteak, Grilled, 51 
Chicken, Grilled, 52 
Fried Foods, 29 
Grouse, 86 
Ham, Baked, 61 
Ham, Boiled, 60 
Ham, Grilled, 52 
Kidneys, Grilled, 52 
Lamb, Grilled, 52 
Meat, Pot-roasting, 49 
Meat, Roasting, 48 
Mutton, Grilled, 52 
Salmon, Boiled, 39 
Sausages, Grilled, 52 
Turkey, 92 
Tomato(es) 
Salads, 123, 124 
Sauce, 186 
Soup, Cream of, 24 
Trifle, 159-60 
Tripe a la Romaine, 72 
Trout 
and Almonds, 45 
Meuniére, 44 
Smoked, with Horse-radish Sauce, 16 
Truites aux Amandes, 45 
Tuna 
Mousse, 40 
Salad Provengal, 45 
Turbot, Baked, with Mushrooms, 33 
Turkey 
Croquettes, 93 
Roast, 90-2 
Cooking Temperatures, 92 
Cooking Times, 92 
Serving, 93 
Stuffing, 91-2 


Vandyking, 194 
Vanilla 
Butter Icing, 190 
Custard, 194 
Slices, 145 
Sugar, 195 
Veal 
Birds—see Veal Olives, 75 
Cakes, Danish, 72 
Escallops, Cooked in Butter, 72-3 
Escallops, Chateaubriand, 73 
Escallops with Cream, 74 
Escallops and Mushrooms, 74 
Olives, 75 
Osso Bucco, 66 
Shank, 66 
White Stew, 75 
VEGETABLES, 94-118 
Vegetable 
Curry, 117, 118 
Marrow, ““My Way’’, 101-2 
Marrow, Stuffed, 102+3 
Velouté Sauce, 186 
Vichy Carrots, 99 


INDEX 


Vichyssoise Soup—see Potato-Leek Soup, 
23 

Victoria Sponge Sandwich, 162, 175-6 

Viennese Tarts, 176 

Vinaigrette Sauce, 186 


Walnut Cake, 176-7 
Watercress Soup, 25 
Water Icing, 192 
Whipping Cream, 151, 195 
Whitebait, 45-6 
White Sauce, 186 

Mussels in, 36-7 

Sweet, 187 


Yeast Batter, 30 
Yorkshire Pudding, 132 
Apple, 133 
Apricot, 133 
Savoury, 132 
Sweet, 133 


Zabaglione, 160-1 
Zest, 195 
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